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^ CHAPTER I 

' \ NAPOLEON IN SPAIN 

> 

{November iSo8—/anuafjr 1809) 

Napoleon had no sooner terminated his arrangements with 
Alexander, than he hastened to make Europe feel it by the 
haughty and irritating arrogance of his language. Austria 
especially, being the only continental power which at that 
moment could cause him embarrassment, should, he thought, 
be made to reflect on the consequences of this new change 
of fortune Never capable, however, when successful, of 
keeping within bounds, mstead of showing firmness and 
resolution, he broke forth into threats and bravado On 
the 14th of October he answered the very courteous letter 
which Baron de Vincent had brought him from the emjieror 
of Austna on the 2 9th of September Having commenced 
by reminding this sovereign that he might have dismembered 
the Austrian monarchy if he wished, but that he did not , — 
an assertion remarkable in the first place for its bad taste, 
and secondly untrue, for even after Austerlitz he could not 
have done so without ruining himself, — Napoleon proceeded 
to give the emperor a series of warmngs, which he intended 
to be so many insults to his dignity as a sovereign ‘ What 
your Majesty is, you are by my consent That is the best 
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proof that our accounts are settled, and that I require nothing 
more from you. But your Majesty ou^ht not to give 
cause for recommenemg a discussion which fifteen years of 
war have ended. Yen cught to forbid every proceeding which 
can provoke wan Let jour Majesty abstain from every 
QxmaxntuiwhtNitnaycaunmeanytiHiasttuss or moke a diver 
non in favour of England. Let your Majesty distrust all 
those who by speaking of danger to your kingdom disturb 
your happiness, that of your family and of your people 1 
This grave counsellor who might have been the first to 
profit by the lessons of which he was so prodigal, ended 
bis admomtion by laying down a marrm pre-eminently 
edifying m his mouth. The best pohey to-^y he says, 
IS Stmpliaiy and TYuth ! Such a profession of faith from 
the hand that signed the treaty of ^yonne was a pnceless 
curiosity a truly royal gem above all, it was a clear indica 
tion of the sincenty and good mtentions of Napoleon- So 
much so that the emperor of Austria, more deeply im 
pressed than ever with the necessity of taking advantage of 
the remarkable opportunity afforded him by the war m 
Spam, contmued to press forward his armaments with as 
much activity as the difficulties of his position and the 
vianity of so suspiaons a neighbour would penmL 

The proposal for peace which the two potentates of 
Erfurt had agreed to address to England was drawn up in 
a for more moderate tone. Th^ appealed to the duty of 
jnclding to the wishes and requirements of all nations, and 
of putting an end to the misfortunes of Europe. Peace was 
as much the mterest of the people of the Continent as of the 
people of Great Bntain, They joined therefore m begging 
his Bntanmc Majesty to hearken to the vdet of kumanttt 
by silencing that of passion so as to insure the happiness of 
Europe, and of the present generation (October i a i8o8). 

This oTciture was made m the form of a letter addressed 
to the king of England, like all the communications of the 
same nature which Napoleon had pro'iously forwarded to 
the British Cabuict He had already endeavoured, but in 
vain to enter into direct and personal alations witli that 
monarch to engage him m one of those seductive dialogues 
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in which he considered himself to excel, and which, once 
entered upon, would have been in itself a recognition by 
anticipation But he had never succeeded in extracting in 
answer one word signed by the king of England Con- 
stitutional scruples must, he imagined, have their weight 
in a persistence which drove him wild , and he thought 
that by presenting the name of the emperor of Russia this 
time by the side of his own, he would force King George 
to swerve from his system As to the substance of his 
proposition, could he flatter himself that it would be 
accepted ? One is almost tempted to beheve it on seeing 
the innumerable precautions he recommended to his two 
negotiators, Champagny and Romanzoff, desiring them to 
avoid everything which could raise a difficulty or rouse 
British susceptibility But it is impossible to admit that 
he could have had any serious intentions in making this 
overture, when it is seen that he was marching towards 
Spam with 200,000 men at the very moment that he was 
proposing the uti possidetis as the basis of the negotiations 
How could he suppose that England, who had begun the 
war for Malta, would stop it at the moment he was seizing 
Spam and Portugal ? 

’Whatever may have been his secret mtention, his expecta- 
tions were doubly disappointed He obtained no answer 
from Eang George , and that of the Mimstry addressed to 
him through Canning (October 28) soon proved to him 
that if he had hoped to discourage the Spanish insurgents 
by the news of negotiations in progress with England, his 
calculations in this respect would now be baffled. The 
note written by Canning, without repelling the offer made 
by the two emperors, clearly showed that their proposal 
had no chance of bemg accepted unless all the allies of 
England were admitted to the negotiations , and amongst 
these allies figured not only the kings of Naples, Portugal, 
and Sweden, but the Spanish msurgents also England, 
said Canning, was not yet bound to Spain by any formal 
tieaty, but she had undertaken engagements towards that 
people which were sacred in her eyes, and which bound 
her irrevocably to their cause 
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This answer left little hope of agreement It reached 
Pam on October 31 Napoleon had then already started 
for Spain, and he allowed twenty days to elapse before 
replying to the British note. On the 19th of November 
when sending Champagny the draft of his imswer he 
betrayed the thought which had guided him in this long 
delay and perhaps had even suggested the negotiations. 

You will find herewith, he wrote to him, the draft of on 
answer to Mr. Cannings note. You can allow two or 
three days to pass m consultation with M. de Romansofll 
Then send off an mtelhgent councr who will spread the 
report that Spmn has si^imtUdy or is on the point of sub* 
rmttmg completely that 80 000 Spaniards ore already 
destroyed, etc. etc. To increase the supposed effects of 
this false news, he enjomed Fouchd to publish a series of 
ortides m the newspapers of Holland, Germany and Pans, 
announcing, first, the preparations, then the landmg, and 
lastly the complete success of a ptnely imaginary expedition 
by Murat to Sicily Give as details, said he, that King 
Joachim disembarked with 30,000 men that he left the 
Regency to his wffe that he landed at Faro so that 
Vuy may behovs it tn London, and that tt may alarm, than 
(November 19) Ah this was pure invention, yet it was to 
form the subject of a dozen articles. It was with an ‘ accom 
phshed feet, therefore, that he intended to startle and win 
over England to his views. He did not, hoTrever, refuse 
to admit to the negotiations either the king reigning m 
Swrdtn, or the king reigning in Smly or the kmg reigning 
m the Brazils but the proposal to admit the Spanish 
insurgents could only be considered as an tnsnlt on the 
part of the English Government ^\^lat would the 
English Government have said if the French Gov’cmmcnt 
had proposed to admit the Catkohe insurgents of Ireland 1 

Napoleon deceived himself egregioosly by supposing 
that arguments of this sort would make an Impression on 
the British Cabmet He committed even a fer greater 
mistake in attributing to Canning's mmlstiy the timidity 
and ultra paafic tendenaes of Addingtons and Fox's 
Cabinets. In spite of the rmerses sustained by the conti 
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ncnial powers, the strength and resources of England had 
gone on increasing during the last few*} cars The result 
of the continental blockade had been to place m her hands 
the monopoly of trade all over the world, and, especially 
from the instant that the first S3TOptoms of dissolution had 
shown themsches in the gigantic Empire of the West, 
neither the English Go\ernmcnt nor the nation had desired 
peace The Bntish Cabinet consequent!) hastened to put 
an end to this phantom of negotiation by a precise and 
categorical declaration that left no loophole for fresh subter- 
fuges It solemnly announced its firm intention not to 
abandon the generous Spanish nation, and by every means 
in its power to oppose ‘an usurpation unparalleled in the 
histor)' of the world ’ This note was followed by an address 
from the Government to Europe, in w'hich these remarkable 
words occurred ‘If among those nations which maintain 
against France a doubtful and precarious independence, 
there should be any which even now are balancing between 
the certain ruin of a prolonged inactivity and the contingent 
dangers of an effort to save themselves from that rum , to 
nations so situated the delusive prospect of a peace betAveen 
Great Bntam and France could not fail to be peculiarly 
injunous. Their preparations might be relaxed by the 
vam hope of returning tranquillity , or their purpose shaken 
by the apprehension of being left to contend alone ’ 
(December 15) 

The Emperor had quitted Paris on the 2 9th of October, 
after having opened the session of the Legislative Body and 
solemnly announced ‘ that he was going to crown the king 
of Spam m Madrid, aTid to plant Ins eagles 07 i the forts of 
Lisbon f a theatrical and presumptuous announcement, 
wanting m the only justification that might have excused 
It — namely, its prompt and complete realisation On 
November 3 he was at Bayonne, hurrying on the mass of 
men, horses, and baggage which for the two previous months 
had been constantly passing through that town Of the 
eight corps d'aimie which were to form the army of Spam, 
about SIX had by that time got far into the Peninsula, and 
the corps of Mortier and Junot alone remained behmd 
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All these troops having advanced towards the Pyrenees 
before preparations were made for their reception, the 
passage of such numbers over bad roads and through a 
country that was totally destitute had produced indescnb- 
able disorder and the distress was increased by the manner 
m winch the small resources they did find were wasted 
Napoleon hastened to restore order by severely reprimanding 
the military administration. But here, even more than 
elsewhere, the opportumty was oflbrded of observing that, 
although peculiarly sohatous as to those measures neces- 
sary to insure the supply to his troops of every article of 
a strictly mihtary Lmd, such as ammumtion, accoutrements, 
shoes, capotes, etc. he scarcely gave a thought to those 
intended for the comfort and foixi of the soldier He even 
went so &r as to countermand the latter m order to fii the 
attention of hij admnustiators on the othen. Send back 
all the reserve of cattle, he wrote to Pejean. I do not 
require provisions I have abundance of everything nothing 
is wanting but waggons, military conveyances, greatcoats, 
and shoes. I never saw a coimtry where the army was 
better fed Holding the mamn more strongly than ever 
that war must feed war and especially desirous to apply it 
to Spam so as to make her feel the full weight of the 
calamities she had dared to brave, he left to each corps the 
doty of prodding for itself and hving as best it could 
Pillage, instead of bemg an occasional excess, had hence 
forth to be resorted to regularly and became indispensable 
for the subsistence of the troops. It was made o military 
institution, and the unfortunate Spaniards were dehvered 
over not only to an army thirsting for revenge, but to the 
tender meraes of hungry hordes. 

During the previous three months our army in Spain 
had teraamed almost inactive m its positions on the 
confining itself to defeating the feeble and fU managed 
attacks made on both its flanks by the Insurrectionary 
armies on one side in Biscay near Bilbao, on the other 
on the Ebro in Aragon, Joseph, burning with the desire 
to make himself a military reputation had conceded and 
also accepted more than one plan for attacking and if 
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possible, destro) mg tliese corps , but Napoleon had placed 
his veto on all these fine projects Having decided on 
acting with immense strength m Spain, it suited his 
^iews to encourage the self-confidence and hardihood of 
the Spanish generals, and not to commence action until 
he could collect sufficient force to crush them by one 
blow, and then suddenly appear as the Dais cx niachinii 
That moment had at length armed In the narrow' 
space w'hich extends from the confines of Biscay to the 
river of Aragon he had now' concentrated five army-corps, 
commanded by Lefebvre, Victor, Soult, Ney, and Moncey, 
who was to be replaced by Lannes A sixth, commanded 
by Saint -Cyr and intended to act separately, was about 
to penetrate into Catalonia. Moreover, he had w'lth him 
the Guard and a large corps of cavalrj' commanded by 
Bessibres 

Although the zeal and patriotism of the Spaniards w'ere 
still great, they w'ere ill prepared to undergo a trial of so 
dangerous a nature — namely, that of maintaining and con- 
solidating advantages gamed by a first burst of enthusiasm 
The miraculous success of their insurrection had roused 
the courage of the most timid, and raised the nation m its 
own estimation , but it had also excited amongst this unen- 
lightened population, and even amongst many of its chiefs, 
an overweening confidence They looked upon their task 
as ended at the very moment that it was about to become 
more difficult than ever They occupied themselves with 
struggles for power, ambitious rivalries and local petty 
jealousies, at a time when the national defence ought alone 
to have absorbed all their thoughts Instead of vigorously 
organising the army, exercising it, calling out all the avail- 
able population, and choosing strong defensive positions, 
they lost their time m discussions and idle projects while 
Napoleon was engaged in heaping regiment upon regiment 
on the left bank of the Ebro 

The feeling of the necessities of the position had been 
sufficiently powerful at first to mduce the local juntas, which 
had made the insurrection, to abdicate in favour of a centi al 
junta which should exercise supreme authonty This 
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central junta waa compxMted of dd^^es from the local 
juntaa, and it mduded eminent men amongst its members, 
such as Jovellanos and Monifio de Flondablanca. Too 
numerous, unfortunately to act as an eiecutiTe body for 
It contained thirty four members, it tos, moreoTCr 1^ by 
political and hterary men, under orcumstance* and In a 
state of afiairs which imperativdy demanded men of action. 
It published several mamfestoes, bestowed upon itself 
many magnificent titles, entered upon barren contests with 
the Royal Council which had preserved its administratiTe 
and Judicial attributes, but adopted only very few efficaaons 
meainrcs. Some of its agts — concessions to popular 
passion — are to be regretted , such as the re-estahlishment 
of the Inquisition and the suspension of the sale of mort 
mam property It cannot be senously believed that this 
was a premeditated return towards the past as the promoter 
of these measures was that same Flondablanca who had 
been ambassador to Pope Ganganelli at the time when 
d Aranda efiected his famous refonhs but it was an ill 
conceived protest against the pretensions of French des- 
potism. Napoleon had attacked the monks and the Inqulii 
tion, and that sufficed to re-establish them. Making the 
Inquisition popular was thus the first result of this much 
vaunted pohey I 

The military measures which ought solely to have ocen 
pied attention m so perilous a crisis neccssanly suffered 
from the hesitation and mcapaaty of the central power 
TTie armies of the South had advanced towards the northern 
provmces the troops of Seville, of Granada, and of 
Valencia, had reached the Ebr^ under command of 
Castahos, to assist the msuigents of Castile and the 
Aragonese defending Saragossa the ten thousand com 
panions of Romana had come, alter their romantic escape 
to join the insurgents of Gohda and of the Astunas under 
General Blake but, m spite of numberless de cr ees on 
paper the effective strength of these armies had scarcely 
bcCT increased they were badlj armed and worse dli 
aplined while the commissanat was equall) meffident. 

V ah the exception of a few old regubr troops, they more 
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resembled a tumultuous gathering than disciplined corps 
capable of undertaking militarj' operations 

"With sucli elements, one sjstcm alone olTered any 
chance of success against so formidable an adversary' as 
Napoleon, and the o\ci^\ helming force he had collected 
To a\oid ever}' general action, to retire step by step to 
rallying points fived on beforehand, to let him entangle 
himself and scatter Ins troops throughout the vast extent 
of the Peninsula, to hold no positions but those of knoun 
strength, to confine themselves in general to harassing his 
corps, to intercepting his communications and capturing 
his convoys, such vere the tactics, dictated at once by the 
nature of the country and the weakness of their resources, 
which a most distinguished militaiy' man. General Dumouner, 
had recently recommended to the Spanish insurgents, in a 
kind of manual expressly composed for their benefit This 
line of conduct vas the only one possible, and the two 
best generals whom Spam then boasted, Blake and Castanos, 
fully shared Dumourier’s views But so w'lse a plan neither 
pleased the presumption of the uneducated classes w’ho 
wished to attack Napoleon instantly m order to destroy 
him, nor the suspicious distrust of the provinces, which, 
apparently abandoned, regarded every retrograde movement 
as so much treachery , nor did the two generals possess 
sufficient authonty to enforce their opinions 

When Napoleon amved to place himself at the head of 
his troops, the Spanish forces were distnbuted m four pnn- 
cipal groups round our positions on the Ebro, forming a 
vast semicircle, w'hich extended from the mountains of 
Biscay to the neighbourhood of Caparoso on the Aragon 
nver Blake operated on the left with from thirty-five to 
forty thousand men, in the environs of Balmaseda, covering 
Biscay, Santander, and the Astunas, while menacing our 
communications by the Bayonne route In the centre 
the army of Castanos bordered the river from Cintruenigo 
to Calahorra, joinmg, on the right, the army commanded 
by the brothers Palafox from Tudela to Caparoso, and, 
with it, numbenng nearly forty thousand men To the 
rear of these positions, as a reserve near Burgos, extended 
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the army of Estreamdura, comirumded by Galuiro, to 
whom the yotmg Marquis of Belvedere had recently 
succeeded it had not yef received its full strength, and he 
had not more than fift^n thousand men under his orders. 
There was a fifth army in Catalonia, it is true, but, quartered 
in that peculiar region as m a sort of intrenched camp 
where it would soon have to deal with Saint-Cyr and 
Duhesme, it could exert no influence on the general 
operations. They also expected from day to day the co- 
operation of the English army m Portugal, which was to 
reinforce that of Estremadura, but its intervention was 
forcibly delayed. General Moore, who commanded it, 
being obliged to cflfect his junction by land with a corps 
which had discmbarLcd at Corunna, had hrtnsel^ on start 
mg firom Lisbon, to perform long and difficult marches 
before he could take any port m the operations of the 
campaign. Moreover the obstacles caused by the season, 
the bad state of the roads, and the difficulty of obtainmg 
provisions without pillage, had been increased by delays 
traceable to the bad fcding of the Spanish authontics 
His heutenant Baird had been detained m quarantine at 
Corunna, and he had been obhged to send to ftfadnd 
before it was possible to obtain a free passage for a corps 
of auxibanes. 

somewhat under ninety thousand men, therefore, 
the Spanish generals were ordered to stand out against the 
five army-corps which Napoleon had now collected on the 
Ebra These corps, averaging fhe and twenty thousand 
each, formed, with the Guard and Bessftres cavalry a 
total force of at least a hundred and sixty thousand men. 
Napoleon bad onl} a£ it were^ to maiob fonrard and 
break, at every point, the Spanish line, which — os if still 
more to augment its weakness — seemed to have been 
undul) extended. His plan, at once most simple and 
decisive, consisted m cutting it in two ond advancing 
straight on Burgos, which was covered onl) by Belvederes 
feeble detachment. Once amred there, he intended to 
dinde his corps to the right and the left, and thus turn the 
two principal Spanish armies by puihing one towards the 
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sea, and the other to the Pyrenees, or at the very least 
placing them between two fires 

The encounters which had taken place on the eve of 
Napoleon’s entry into Spam, at Zomoza between Blake and 
Lefebvre, at Logrono and at Lerm, betiveen Ney and 
Castanos, Moncey and Palafox, might have thwarted this 
plan had the Spaniards chosen to retreat, but in reality 
they in no wise interfered with it, as their positions had 
very nearly remained the same Napoleon wished to begin 
by destroying the army commanded by Blake With this 
view he ordered Lefebvre and Victor to hold him at bay 
while he himself should advance towards Burgos These 
marshals were then to drive Blake to the sea or to the 
slopes of the mountains which separate Biscay from Old 
Castile, a point towards which he intended to send Soult 
from Burgos in order to give a finishing stroke to the 
remnants of Blake’s army But the Spanish general fore- 
stalled his adversaries by attacking them himself After 
the combat at Zomoza, Lefebvre had withdrawn in the 
direction of Burgos, where provisions were more easily 
obtainable, and to confront Blake had left only the Villate 
division in an isolated position at Balmaseda Victor, sent 
to Orduno to support Lefebvre, never thought of repairing 
the fault of his colleague, and contented himself with send- 
ing a bngade to Oquendo The Villate division, thus 
thrown on its own resources and attacked by supenor 
forces on the 5th of November, was driven back to Bilbao, 
though not before it had fought valiantly and suffered 
severely 

The two marshals being severely repnmanded by 
Napoleon,^ hastened to efface the impression produced by 
this unpleasant beginning Lefebvre at once marched to 
Balmaseda, encountered a detachment from Blake’s army 
at Guen^s, defeated it, and formed a junction with Victor 
on the very spot formerly occupied by the Villate division 
(November 8) Victor then led the pursuit and plunged 
into the gorges of the Biscay mountains, following Blake, 
who was forced to retreat Arrived at Espinosa, the Spanish 
’ Nipolcon to Lefeb\rc, Nov 6, iSoS , to \fictor, same day 
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general coDectcd all his army winch was reduced by the 
previoua fighting and the want of provimona to lea than 
30 000 men, and determined to hold otrt m the strong 
positionf afforded by the outskirts of that town. He there 
resisted Victor’s attack with the utmost vigour on the loth 
of November But the battle bemg renewed on the 
following day the effort proved too much for the strength 
of an anny that was far fix»m havmg the solidity and con- 
sistency of regular troops. When the Spaniards therefore, 
after much sharp fighting beheld General Maison s dmsion 
cany the heights at the pomt of the bayonet, which were 
the key of then position, they fled at the same moment 
nor can aught else ever be expected from men who do not 
possess the bond of union which the habit of long service 
under one flag affords to veteran troops. The fugitives 
dispersed m all directions, and m one instant the army was 
disrolrcd, A large number were klDed, but few taken 
prisoners, and Blake effected ha retreat to Remosa with a 
few thousand soldiers, destmed to serve as a nucleus for 
rallymg on army which no longer existed. 

Tha was the moment when, according to Napoleons 
promise, Soult ought to have advanced from Burgos to 
Rdnosa, and there caught or destroyed the remnants of 
Blake s army But, excellent as the plan was, its execution 
did not equal its conception, and the marshal was unable 
to move soon enough to obtain all the results Napoleon 
had ontiapated. "While Lefebvre and "Victor were march 
mg against Blake, Napoleon advanced from Vittona to 
Burgos, thence to despatch his corps tParmft on the right 
and left to the rear of Blake and of Castaflos. Burgos was 
defended only by the Marquis de Belvedere s weak detach 
meat, amounUng to about twelve thousand men. The 
marquis, nevertheless, marched forward to meet Napoleon 
at Garaonal so as to obstruct hts passage there. His 
troops sustained the first attack with great intrepidity but 
the wood which cm-cred their right having been turned by 
Lasallc* cavalry and then carried by the Infantry of General 
Mouton, they oil fled retreating even more swiftly than nt 
Espinosa. Our cavalry who in thb flat country had every 
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advantage in their favour, pursued the fugitives sword in 
hand, so that a regular massacre ensued, and all entering 
Burgos pell-mell, the town was given up to sack and pillage 
(Nov 10) 

Napoleon did not send Soult to Remosa until the 13 th 
of November Had the marshal started on the nth, as 
he might have done, he would have arrived there in time 
completely to annihilate Blake, but, m consequence of this 
delay, he did not reach it until the 15th Meanwhile, 
however, he picked up several guns and prisoners on the 
way, but Blake himself had escaped two days before in the 
direction of Leon, by fearful roads along the base of the 
Astunan mountains Soult, having thus failed in his 
principal object, traversed the province of Santander and 
the principality of the Astunas in order to establish some 
semblance of submission, but it was a submission that 
would not last one minute after his army -corps left the 
localities he was then passing through 

The presence of the Emperor at Burgos m no degree 
softened the fate of that unhappy city, which for several 
days was delivered up to all the horrors of a town taken by 
assault Napoleon, never swerving from his system of 
making examples, and wishing to subdue Spam as much 
by terror as by force of arms, shut his eyes to all the 
excesses which soldiers so readily commit when suffenng 
from hunger, or left without control The towns and 
villages situated on our march were laid waste as though 
they had been traversed by hordes of savages As to 
Burgos, the abominations were such that the town was 
abandoned by its inhabitants ‘ A sad sight !’ exclaimed 
Miot, as he entered it on the 12 th of November with King 
Joseph, whose counsellor and friend he was ‘The houses 
almost all deserted and pillaged, the furniture broken and 
scattered in the mud , one quarter beyond the Arlanzon on 
fire , a lawless soldiery bursting open the doors and wmdows, 
and breaking every impediment m their way, consuming 
httle though destroying much , the churches robbed, the 
streets encumbered with dead and dying , in short all the 
horrors of an assault, although the town had offered no resist- 
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ana! The Chartreust and the pnncrpal convents had 
been sacked The convent of Hudgas the nchest 
and finest m Old Castile, had been converted into a stable 
the tombs within the church and doister had been opened 
for the sake of the treasures they were supposed to contain, 
and the bodies of the women which were in them were 
dragged m the dust and left on the pavement, strewed with 
bones and pieces of windmg sheets. I taw, under the 

very wmdows of the archi episcopal palace where Napoleon 
was quartered, a bivouac ^ kept ahve for a whole night 
by musical instruments and furniture taken firom the houses 
King Joseph tned to make some representations, but they 
were baxily received ^ 

The Emperor was not only determined to listen to no 
such representations, but he wished the administratrvc 
pdlage to complete the good effects of the military violence. 
In consequence, he confiscated thirty millions worth of 
wool at Burgos in addition to the English merchandiie 
found there.* But this was only a beginning. Under 
pretext of mdcmnifying the French residents for their losses, 
he resolved to lay bands on the immense property belonging 
to the grandees of Spam m the Peninsula as well as in 
other countries then beneath our sway The duke of 
Infantado and the grandees of Spam, he wrote to Cretet 
on the 19th of November own, amongst them alone, half 
Naples. It were not too much to value their estates m that 
kingdom at two hundred millions. Besides, they have 
possessions m Belgium in Piedmont, and in Italy which 
It IS my mtcntion to sequestrate. Thu ts mtrdy a fint 
tdm * This glonous idea had been preceded on the* i ath 
of November by a decree of outlawry against ten noblemen 
selected from amongst the richest grandees of Spam and 
which, declaring them traitors and enemies of France, con- 
demned them to be tried by a mihtary commission and 
passit par Us annes. This decree of outlawry was ft) led 
a decree of amnesty according to that ingenious nomen 

‘ Mmmm of >not de Mellta, toI. Uu 

* A/*n fnrr oS hot SI iSoS. 

» Nipolcoo to Cwrt, Not ij. 
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claturc Napoleon applied to all Ins acts By other 

arrangements the Emperor promised full and entire pardon 
to all other Spaniards nlio should make their submission 
within the space of one month from the date of our entry 
into Madrid It was expected that this last clause would 
induce the Spanish people to regard as an act of clemency 
a cruel act of spoliation which was in reality but a fearful 
abuse of victory 

At the same time the Imperial bulletins poured forth 
calumny and insult on the Spanish troops as much as 
on the nation itself^ ‘Ihe soldiers of the insurrection 
were simply ridiculous braggarts, w'orthy compatriots of 
Don Quixote Gross ignorance, silly presumption, cruelty 
towards the weak, compliance and cowardice tow'ards the 
strong , this w'as the spectacle presented to our view ' The 
monks and the inquisition had hi iitaJiscd this nation ' 

The Spanish troops, like the Arabs, could only fight from 
behind houses , the monks w'cre illiterate and intemperate , 
the peasants on a par w'lth the Fellahs of Eg}'pt , the rich 
degenerate, and without energy or influence’ General 
Romana w’as never mentioned in these bulletins but as the 
tiaitor Romana The bishop of Santander, who had 
, written against us, but ivith the utmost dignity and elo- 
quence, was represented as ‘a furious and fanatical man, 
of a diabolical turn of mind, and who abvays walked about 
W'lth a cutlass at his side ’ ^ Such was the usual picture 
draivn by Napoleon of the people whom he found it difficult 
to subdue In remarkable contradiction, however, he 
endeavoured, on the other hand, to transform his insignifi- 
cant skirmish at Gamonal into a signal victory , the twelve 
flags picked up upon that battlefield he sent with great 
pomp to the Legislative Body, and, m a word, was as 
triumphant as if Spam had been conquered at one blow 

This boasting, which was far from being cleverly done, 

1 It IS not known why these bulletins have not been reproduced by 
the editors of Napoleon’s Correspondance Does the Momieur, where 
they can be read, beem to them a suspicious authonty? 

® See the Momieur oi Nov i6, 19, 2X, 26, and 27, Dec 2 and 
4, 1808 
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Napoleon intended fox England, m the hope that she would 
be snfiiaently deceived to make her rcaign herself to exclud 
mg the Spaniards from the negotiatioas. Bat the hanghty 
and decisive rapture which terminated the parleys soon con 
vmccd him how useless were these tnck^ and then* only 
result was the abidmg remembrance of his mvectrra 
amongst a people who never forgive an mjury 

Blake s anny bemg, if not destroyed, at least dispersed, 
Napoleon recalled Lefcbvrc s and Victor^s corps, which had 
become useless m Biscay, and then instantly turned back 
against the as yet unbroken army of Castafios and Palafox. 
It had remained stationary opposite to Moncey's corps, 
otendmg firom Cmtruemgo to Caparoso, on both bonks of 
the Ebra Before long however m consequence of the 
representations of Castafios, who imderstood the danger of 
this position. It was concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
Tudela The Emperor now desired rapid and decisive 
action. He appointed Marshal Lannes to the command 
of Monccy's corps, angmentmg it to 35 000 men and thus 
rendering it little mfenor to that of Castafios, which scarcely 
numbered forty thousand Anxious to achieve complete 
success, he had ordered Ncy to execute the manccuvre 
against Castafios which Soult had conducted against Blake 
but for this purpose he made him march a long way round, 
so as to conceal his object. At the same time, however 
he gave him fiir too smaD a force for Ncy was sent to 
the rear to cut off the army of Castottos with but twelve 
thousand men. He was to advance from Burgos by Aranda 
and Osma to Soria, which was situated about twenty leagues 
m rear of the Spanish army then, havmg reached that 
pomt, he was to march on either to Agrcda or to Calatayud 
in orfer to strike a final blow against the troops which 
Lannes was to put to flight at Tudela. 

Thc plan, no doubt, was very specious. But d, as was 
quite possible, Castafios should choose to retreat before 
bang attacked, Ncy would then find himself alone with 
only h» twelve thousand men to confront on army number 
mg at least forty thousand, and according to general rumour 
amounting to iixt> thousand he would find himself isolated 
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and unsupported, in a rebellious country, and far removed 
from his base of operation The manoeuvre he was 
instructed to perform Avas of a most hazardous description, 
and the perplexity vhich he has been reproached for having 
felt on this occasion does as much honour to his militar)' 
coup d'oal as to his patnotism 

Ever)i;hing having been thus prepared, Lannes, at early 
dawn on November 23, marched on Tudela, where the 
Aragonese, commanded by Palafox, had taken up their 
position The Spaniards were protected on their right by 
the Ebro , to the left their line stretched as far as Cascante 
where the Valencians and the Andalusians were encamped 
under Castahos This exaggerated extension of nearly 
four leagues, which moreover left the centre almost bare of 
troops for the benefit of the wings, clearly indicated the 
natural tendency of the Aragonese to cover their capital of 
Saragossa, and that of the Andalusians to incline off towards 
the south Lannes quickly punished them for these faults 
He first took advantage of the long distance at which 
Castanos’ corps stood, to direct all his force against the 
centre and the Spanish right At the same time that his 
infantr)^, commanded by Maunce Matliieu, rushed in 
columns to the assault of the heights above the Ebro, 
Lefebvre’s cavalry charged the Valencians of the centre in 
the plain, and threatened to turn them This attack was 
boldly withstood by the right, and repulsed in the centre 
by a skilful manoeuvre of Don Juan O’Niel Lannes 
renewed it by sending the two divisions of Grandjean and 
Morlot against the centre, which made it give way The 
Polish lancers at once rushed through the breach they had 
made, and their presence causing a panic amongst these 
inexperienced troops, they fled in the utmost disorder across 
the olive woods that here thickly cover the plain 

This occurred at the very time when the Aragonese, 
closely pressed by Maurice Mathieu, were beginning to lose 
ground on the side of the Ebro At sight of the panic 
which left their flanks uncovered, they too withdrew, and 
began to retreat along the Saragossa road pursued by the 
cavalry of Lefebvre-Desnouettes Meanwhile La Pena, 
VOL iv c 
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lieutenant of CaitjJio*, had, though someTThat late, hastened 
from Cascantc to assist the Spanish centre, which by that 
tune was anmhilateil This reinforcement, compost of 
excellent troops, at first repulsed the Mnsmer dirmon sent 
ngajTui t it by Lannes. Nor did it withstand the charges of 
our cavalry reserve with less ngonr But attacked before 
long by the Lagrange division, which came to the help of 
Its brethren-m-arms, the division of La Pefia was, m its 
turn, surrounded, and driven back to Borgia pelLmcH with 
the fragments of the defeated centre. Nay more it drew 
along with it m its flight the other divisioni of Castofios, 
till turning m the direction of Calatayud it at length effected 
Its retreat under the protection of nightfidJ 

The Spaniards lost at Tndela about four thousand men 
m killed and wounded, with almost all their artillery 
Meantime Ney retnamed motionleis at Sons, where he was 
m vam expecting the Spanish army that bad retreated to 
Calatayud. He had arrived there on the sad of November 
at mid-day By starting agam on the some day he might 
have reached Agreda on the next, the s^d, ns prescribed 
to him by an order from head-quarters. But that order 
inexact, ill conceived, and dated at four o dock in the after 
noon of November 2 1 from Boigos, stated that the battle 
was ifi take place on the 2 2d at Calakorrcu Ney could not, 
at the earhest, have received rt until five or sue odock m 
the afternoon of the aid and it must then have appeared 
too late to begin a march of twenty leagues m order to take 
part m a battle that would be over before he could start. 
Moreover be was not yet free from his original anxiety os 
to the possible movements of the Spanish army and in 
\aew of this uncertainty he deemed it more prudent to 
await events in the positions he had choica Napoleon 
himself bitterly reproached him for this inaction. But Jt 
was certainly not cansed by faint heartedness. Histonans 
have regarded it as due to Jealousy of Lannes, without 
reflecting that jcaloasy on such an occasion would have 
urged hhn rather to act with iiresuraption and temerity 
If he had appeared at Cascantc towards the end of the 
da) he would have shared the honour of the Wetory with 
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Lannes, for, m such cases, it is he who stnkes the coup de 
theatre who produces the principal effect 

The battle of Tudela terminated the first act of the pre- 
sumed submission of Spain Of the four armies which had 
wished to bar the entrances to the Peninsula to us, there 
only remained, — on the left about eight thousand men who 
had with difficulty reached Leon under Romana, Blake’s 
successor , in the centre, a feeble reserve of Belvedere’s 
corps, which was now prepanng to hinder our passage of 
the Guadarrama , lastly, on the right, the remnants of the 
army of Andalusia and Valencia stealing away from Cala- 
tayud to Siguenza, sharply pursued by Maurice Mathieu, 
and later by Ney As to the Aragonese, they had shut 
themselves up in Saragossa, The English army had not 
yet succeeded m effecting its concentration. Its principal 
corps, conducted from Lisbon by General Moore, had, it is 
true, reached Salamanca on the 13th of November, but 
the bad news which he there received of Blake’s army 
made him feel the necessity of reuniting his scattered forces 
before advancing into Old Castile Moore had in conse- 
quence to wait for his cavalry and artillery, which he had 
sent by the easier roads of the Tagus valley, from Almaraz 
to Talavera, before he could proceed to meet his lieutenant, 
Baird , who, on his side, having started very late from 
Corunna, had not yet reached Astorga 

This state of affairs allowed Napoleon to advance straight 
on to Madrid, without any fear of his communications being 
interrupted. Soult’s corps — then about to join Junot’s 
which had entered Spam — was left on the confines of the 
Asturias and Old Castile , Lannes was placed in front of 
Saragossa, and Mortier, then at the Pyrenees, had orders to 
march on to Burgos His left was covered by Ney’s corps, 
called forward to Guadalajarra, his right by Bessibres’ cavalry 
which overran the plain as far as Segovia, and thus at 
every point he displayed to the Spaniards a force four times 
as strong as theirs Starting from Aranda on November 
28, he reached the foot of the Guadarrama on the 30th, 
with his guard, his reserve, and Victor’s corps 

Don Benito San Juan, on whom devolved the duty of 
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guarding the gorges of the Somo-Sierra with the remnanti 
of the Estremadora army had posted an adTanoe-guard at 
Sepulveda, consistaig of three thouiand men bat on the 
appearance of our troops they dispersed m difiTcrent direc 
tions. He himself remained at Somo-Sierra with eight or 
mne thousand soldiers and siitecn guns which swept the 
road He had distnbuted his troops cleverly enough m 
nfle corps to the nght and left of the route but consider 
ing the number of assaDants his arrangements were none 
the less insuflSacnt, as he had not even taken the necessary 
precautions for preventing our cavalry charges Napoleon, 
after making a reconnaissance of the enemy's positions, 
beat some infantry regiments on the flank of the Spaniards, 
and dislodged their nflemen, \Vhcn this infantry had, with 
some difficulty cleared the immediate borders of the road, 
instead of attempting to take the battery m the centre by 
an. assault that might have proved long and sanguinary he 
resolved to capture it by means of the cavalry General 
Montbrtm, to whom this bold manoeuvre was entrusted, 
executed it in a most dishing mann er he charged at full 
gallop, at the head of the Polish light horse, received a 
volley on the way which cost him some thirty men, but m 
a few moments reached the battery put its gunners to the 
sword while standing beside their guns and the Spaniards 
fled along the slopes of the Guadnrrama m full retreat 
towards Segovia. 

Madrid was now uncovered. The central junta, then at 
Aranjuez, predpltately qmtted that town for Talavem, first 
sending to the capital the few troops and small resources 
still at their dtsptwaL For from seeming dejected by so 
many reverses, the inhabitants of Madrid were determined 
to defend thar town to the last extremity They repaired 
their walls, unpaved their streets, put mattresses in the 
windows of then houses, dog drtches in front of the 
gates of the town and cut trenches across their streets. 
The command of their forces they entrusted to Thomas dc 
Morla, former Governor of Cadir, who passed for on educated 
and expenenced officer they then enrolled their grown up 
men as volunteers, and distnbuted arms and ammunition 
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amongst them Unfortunately these scenes of patriotic 
excitement were not altogether free from those acts of 
violence which so often accompany great popular emotions 
Sand having been found instead of powder in some of the 
cartridges, the administrator, the Marquis de Perales, was 
accused at once, and though no evidence of his having 
manufactured them was forthcoming, he was seized by the 
people and assassinated 

On the 2d of December, at early morn, the French 
army took up a position under the walls of the town, and 
Napoleon sent in a summons to open the gates His 
proposal bemg received with contempt, he at once began 
preparations for an attack The difficulty for him was not 
that of taking Madrid, for with the small means at their 
disposal the inhabitants of that town were absolutely incap- 
able of making any serious defence, and our artillery alone 
was sufficient to reduce it to ashes , but he wished to avoid 
the odium of destroying so great a capital It was a 
question, therefore, of leading them on to surrender by 
alternately employing menace and persuasion, and above 
all by demonstratmg the mutihty of resistance On the 3d 
of December, Sdnarmont opened fire with thirty pieces of 
artillery against the Retiro, a position which completely 
commands the town, and of which the Spaniards did not 
understand the importance At the same time their atten- 
tion was drawn oflT to another side by several secondary 
attacks against the gates of Alcala, of the Recollets, of 
Atocha, and of FuencarraL These were withstood with 
remarkable intrepidity by the citizens of Madnd, but our 
artiUery opened a large breach m the Retiro, which was 
quickly taken by the Villate division, and many of the 
gates then fallmg into the hands of our troops, their 
defenders were forced to retire behind the barricades that 
closed the entrance to the streets 

The population wished to continue the combat, but their 
chiefs, better able to appreciate the uselessness of a long 
resistance, were discouraged, and answered a fresh summons 
from Napoleon by asking for an armistice which would 
allow the general excitement to subside General de Morla 
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and Don Bernardo Ymrtc proceeded to head qnartera m 
the hope of obtaining better conditions, but Napoleon orcr 
whelmed them with reproaches, and above all attacked De 
Morla m nnm ensured terms for hu condnet after the Baylen 
nffmr ‘How dare you ask for a capitulation? he eidaimcd. 

You who have violated that of Baylen? To violate mflitary 
treaties u to renounce all civilisation it is putting jDmsclf 
on a level with the Bedouins of the desert I ^ General de 
Morla might have asked him m what manner raihtaiy 
treaties, which, after all, only affect an army could be more 
mviolable than diplomatic treaties that concern a whole 
notion, and which he was lo fond of titunpling under foot 
He might have asked bun if this stnet atltu: based cicia 
sivcly on mflitary law had always been respected by the 
man who now declared himself its apostle But deeply 
troubled by these outbursts of anger m a man on whom his 
life depended and whom he knew to be capable of anylhin& 
he remamed silent Napoleon granted the Junta a delay 
of some hours to surrender At sxx odock neit monung 
he signed, with tome slight modifications, the project of 
capitulation which the envoys brought him, and bis army 
took possession of Madnd. 

His troops had no sooner entered the town and dis- 
armed the inhabitants, than he made haste to show in what 
respect he himself held those military treaties, the sanctity 
of which he had so loudly proclaimed ilakmg a pretext 
of some isolated acts of insubordination, impossible to 
prevent m a liirgc capital, and especially amidst such 
agitation, he wrote to BcUiard, who had been appointed 
gm'cmor of Mndnd, to ignore the capitulation throughout, 
smcc, as it had not been adhered to by the inhabitants, // ttw 
nuU and nwdL * He notified to the officers and Spanish 
generals that they were pnsoneis of war contrary to the terms 
of the capitulation, which stipulated (Arude V) that those 
generals who might desrre to remain In the capital should 
retain thdr honours and that those who might not wish to re 
main should leave itwithout hindrance. The Spanish troops, 

* SUlh boQctla troio tbe army of Spain. 

* Nipoleoo to BelUard, Deortnber 5 
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forLunatcl), had quilted Madrid during the night preceding 
tlie capitulation Kc then abolished the Council of Castile, 
pubhclj branded Us members as coisards and traitors, and 
imprisoned them, in Molation of Article VI , b> which he had 
engaged to maintain the laws, the customs, and the tnlmnals 
m their existing form, until the dcfinitne organisation of 
the kingdom I'lnally, he sentenced to perpetual confine- 
ment the prince of Castclfranco, the Marquis dc Santa 
Cruz, and Count dkYllimira, in defiance of the most formal 
clauses of the capitulation, on pretence of their lia\ing been 
included m the famous duiec of amtusly 'Ihose who had 
not been included m that decree were, however, no better 
protected from his vengeance , he condemned to death the 
Marquis de St Simon, grandee of Spam, under jiretext of his 
being a French cmigri So universal, however, was the dis- 
approval which this iniquitous sentence excited in his own 
camp, that he consented m the end to spare his life, and 
contented himself with sending him off to France with a 
number of other influential Spaniards, whose only crime was 
that of having remained faithful to the cause of their country 

Fmding it useless any longer to favour the privileged 
classes whose acquiescence he had failed to w'ln in spite 
of the advances he at first made to them, he at length 
inaugurated his programme for the regeneration of Spam 
by a series of dictatorial decrees ^ One abolished feudal 
rights , another, the tribunal of the Inquisition , a third, 
the custom-house duties existing between the provinces, 
a fourtli reduced the number of convents by one-third 
Excellent m themselves, these measures became odious 
even to those who most ardently desired them, from the 
mere fact of their being imposed by a foreign despot , and, 
far from fulfilling their aim, the only effect they produced 
was to invest with a temporary popularity the classes and 
institutions which, under the reign of Charles IIL, had lost 
nearly all their influence 

Napoleon took up his quarters at Chamartin, the seat 
of the duke of Infan tado, one of those grandees whose 
property he had confiscated He made a short visit to 
1 Dated December 4, 1808 
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Madnd, bat instead of the inhabitants evinang that 
cnnosity which he was accustomed to see produced else- 
where by his appearance, the reception he met with was, to 
his extreme displeasure, of a frigid and hostile character 
In place of running to look at the hero, the Spaniards shut 
theinselyes up m their houses. During this excursion he 
visited the palace of the kmgs of Spam, and it is said 
that amongst all the precious objects of art in the royal 
residence, that which fixed his attention most was the 
pxirtniit of Phihp II by Velasquei. He gazed at it for a 
long time in silence, and as if he never could turn away 
from It either because he was trying to pienetrate the 
mystery of that Irving enigma, or picrhapis was filled with an 
adnurauon mingled with envy for the inquisitorial king 
who exercised more absolute and more dreaded pxiwcr even 
than his own. A few days afterwards he afforded the 
inhabitants of Madnd an opipxirtumty of witnessing one of 
those military reviews which mvanablj attract crowds, but 
the jierformancc took place m complete solitude. Such 
mahgnant and pjcrscvermg indifference denoted on mtnict 
able pxijjulation. Madnd, he felt, was decidedly a dangerous 
residence and alwajrs attcnti\c to his piersonal safety the 
Emjieror pirefcrred the neighbourhood of his camp to con 
tact with a caputal which contained so many fanatics. 

Joseph bad followed m his brother’s wake with the 
ba^ge of the army Although deeply humiliated by the 
obscure pmt be was made to play he nevertheless had 
accompxmicd Najjoleon to Chamartm there, howeier 
their dispiutes became so bitter that he was obliged to 
move to the Pardo He still considered himself king of 
Spain, and in this capwaty he claimed not without some 
show of reason to have a voice as to the manner m which 
hii subjects should be brought back to their dut) and to 
give his opanion on measures of which he would have to 
bear all the respiODSibnity Isapxjleon, on the contrary 
would recognise no rights but those of conquest he was 
master either to keep them or to transmit than anew and 
he c\-en publicly stated m his manifestoes ‘that if the 
Spiamards did not respond to Ats no course would 
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remain open to lum but that of plating his broiiicr upon 
anotlicr throne He would then put the crown of Spam 
on his own head, and he would know how to make the 
respect It, for God had gnen him the strength and 
the will to sunnount c\er) obstacle’' 

Underneath this personal (lucstion, which Joseph might 
ha\e passed over, difiercncts of a far more serious nature 
la) hidden, which were m fact the true cause of the cool- 
ness between the two brothers In spite of the rather 
artificial ambition with which Napoleon had inspired him, 
Joseph was of a humane and kind disposition lie wished 
no doubt to reign oier the Spaniaids, and, if need be, to 
conquer his kingdom , but he Hattercd himself that he 
could gam their hearts b} clemency, gentleness, and 
generosity He had scruples m regard to honesty and 
justice, and no less faith in the ultimate triumph of 
inexhaustible good humour. It might perhaps be an 
illusion, but at least it was not the illusion of a madman 
Joseph not only had a natural and sincere horror of the 
confiscations, exiles, imprisonments, and murders, which 
cost his brother so little, but he also considered them 
impolitic measures, fitted only to destroy his cause, and 
accordingly he ivearied Napoleon with his protests The 
Emperor shrugged his shoulders with pity w’hcn he had to 
listen to these complaints , no excess, no crime, w'as 
repugnant to him for the purpose of subduing Spam , he 
was quite as Utopian m his cruelties, nevertheless, as 
Joseph W'as in his meekness, but as a question of one 
chimera or another that of Napoleon w'as far less practical, 
for each crime only increased the hatred of which he was 
the object 

It has been said that, in thus treating his brother as a 
cypher — and thus more than once exposing him to the 
derision of the army — Napoleon was only actuated by the 
magnanimous desire of taking all the odium of the con- 
quest upon himself, and afterwards leaving to Joseph the 
honour of sho^vmg clemency, which would then have 
become easy This fancy, so little answering to his 
^ ProclaniaUon of Dec 7 
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charucter is untenable in presence of the correapondence 
of King Joseph and the confidcntml communications of his 
finends. Napoleon did not require to be told that the 
Spaniards made his brother jomtij responsible with him for 
all he did in Spam, a fact known to cveiy one as well as 
to him. But Josephs unceasmg representations were a 
ncrer-ending annoyance to him, hence the true reason why 
he would not allow him any real influence. At length, 
after the decrees of the 4th of December matters came to 
such a pass that Joseph resolved to withdraw from a posi 
tion which he considered dishonourable. 

Sire, be wrote to Napoleon on December 8 ‘M 
d Urqoijo has communicated to me the legislative measures 
taken by your Majesty Shame overpowers me m presence 
of my pretended subjects. I beseech your Majesty to 
accept my renunciation of all the right* you have given me 
to the throne of Spam, I shall always prefer honesty and 
probity to power so dearly purchas^ ^ Tins letter so 
highly honourable to Joseph* memory proves how 
Napoleon s policy was viewed, when lecn on the spot, even 
by a brother and a witness whose mtercst it was to Judge it 
leniently Unibrtunatcly Joseph felled in determination, 
moreover he was sway^ by that passion, which like a 
Nemesis, seues and becomes mgnuned in men who have 
once reigned and he never had the strength of mind to 
pemst in a resignation which he oflered and retracted by 
turns, with equal signs of repentance. 

In spue of his threats of dividing Spam mto mihtaiy 
nee royalties and of governing it hanself as a conquered 
pnmnee, Napoleon could not do without his brother, or at 
least not without bis name to conceal his own authority 
It was necessary m feet, to leave to Spain the icmblancc 
of a national existence, were it only is the pretext of a 
rallyrng point for those classes — merywhere numerous 
enough, but especially so in towns — whose dependent and 
precanous positions do not allow them the luxury of an 
opinion. In consequence, he announced his intention of 

• JNrtA er of King Joseph \oL v See slw* die J/Arvrnrj of 
>not de ildilo, rot. to. 
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rcinslnlmg Jo-^cph on the llirono of Sjnjn, so soon as they 
should give him proofs of submission, and for this purpose 
he, m an underhand manner, instigated a jiroeceding on llic 
part of the municipahl) and tlio licids of the clerg) of 
Madrid Nor was n diflkult, impalicnl as were the 
Spaniards to be delivered from the onerous burden of a 
mihtar)’ occupation, to prevail upon them to come and 
ash for the restoration of a king w ho jiromised them some 
relief from their woes '1 hej therefore presented them- 
selves before Napoleon on the 15th of IJcccmbor, and 
implored of him ‘the favour of seeing King Joseph in 
^fadrid, so that under his rule the capital and the whole of 
Spam might enjoy that iranquilhi) and happiness which 
the} expected from the gentle disposition of his Majest} ’ 

In repl} to this address Napoleon delivered a long 
defence of the reforms he had cfiected , he recalled those 
decrees for which the Spaniards had shown themselves so 
ungrateful, and enumerated the benefits that Spain was 
destined to reap from them Kut what, he said, was alto- 
gether beyond his power, was to form a nation of the 
Spaniards under the orders of the king, if they continued 
to be imbued with a desire for separation from, and feelings 
of hatred against, France However, he would not refuse 
io yield his nghis of conquest to the king and to establish him 
m Madrid, provided the inhabitants would manifest their 
sentiments of fidelity and giv’^e an example to the provinces 
They must, therefore, prove the sincerity of their submis- 
sion by taking an oath, which should not pioctcd from their 
lips alone, but likewise font their hcaits, in piescnce of the 
Blessed Sacrament ’ In virtue of this conclusion, as singu- 
lar as it was unexpected, the Blessed Sacrament was ex- 
posed for several days in the churches of Madrid, and the 
people were there admitted to take the oath of allegiance 
to King Joseph It is a never-ending source of astonish- 
ment to behold what a degree of confidence men have in 
the eflScacy of an oath who, more than any others, have 
themselves most frequently broken it, and what simplicity 
they display m flattermg themselves that a ceremony only 
used by themselves as a medium of deceit should be 
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r^arded as an irrcFOcable and sacred engagement by 
others 

If the Spaniards could have entertamed the slightest 
illusion on the rabject of the bbtml c^nHitution •which, 
according to the Imperial aJJocntion of December 15 was 
to be the reward of their docility they bad but to open the 
French Motutair of the same date to leam the nature and 
extent of the hTieities promised to them. The Momtear of 
December 15 in fact, gave a dcfimtion, drawn by Napoleon 
himselfi of the model r^me he had bestowed on Fiance, 
bttlc Utcly to exate the envy of foreign nations, ^Vhe^ 
on the receipt of some flags taken from the enemy, the 
Legislative Body deputed some of its members to convey 
an address of congratulation to the empress, Josephine 
rephed I am veiy pleased that the Empen^s first thoaght, 
lifter 'Victory should have been for the Body that reprtsatis 
the natwu Napoleon had been much imtatcd previously 
by a slight opposition manifested in this assembly to an 
article of the Code of criminal mstniction He had bitterly 
complamcd that, instead of voting by ballot agamst the 
law the opponents of the measure had neglected to demand 
a Eccret committee m which each one should state his 
opimon, — ft process which would enable him to ly the 
reports tf they had been n^ht or torwtg ^ The Emperor for 
the first tune regretted the silence to which he had con- 
demned them now that he perceived how this mutenes* 
foiled any attempt at denunoation on his part It was loo 
soon to forget that these parhamentaiy reports bad been ft 
source of unhappmess to the speakeis but the members 
of the Legislative Body were blessed with better memoncs. 

On being informed that the empress had treated men 
as representatives of the nation who had not dared to give 
a reason for their votes, so completely had he lowered and 
degraded them Napoleon gai’c way to one of those 
outbursts of anger m which he tadulged whenever the 
rights he had usurped were appealed to before him. The 
Momfettr recalled the deputies to a sense of their nothing 
ness and made the thunder roll over their hambled heads. 

‘ Napolcoo (0 TaUeTTuul, Nmcmbcr 2; iSoS. 
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‘ Her Majesty the empress 7iever said that^ this peremptory 
notice affirmed , she knows our constitution too well , she 
knows too well that the first i epreseniahve of the nation ts 
the Empeior Ip the order of our constitution, the Senate 
comes after the Emperor, the Council of State after the 
Senate, the Legislative Body after the Council of State 
The Convention and the Legislative Assembly were 
representative , such was our constitution at that time , and 
the president even disputed precedence ivith the Kling 
. Now z/ would he an absurd and eveti a ciiviinal 
pietension to seek to lepresent the nation as prior to the 
Emperor The Legislative Body, inappropnately desig- 
nated by this name, ought to be called the Legislative 
Council, for, having no right to propose laws, it has no right 
to make them It ts nothing hut a reunion of mandatories 
from the electoral Councils ’ 

In truth the essential features of that constitution which 
he wished to uphold to all Europe as an immovable 
and absolute type of perfection consisted in a servile and 
trembling Senate composed of his creatures, a Council of 
State composed of active and docile instruments, a Legis- 
lative Body reduced to the role of a registry Chamber, and, 
towenng above all these phantoms, a man, the representa- 
tive of the nation, tribune and dictator m one, invested 
with the tnple power of constituting, legislatmg, and govern- 
ing It was no small matter to have so quickly made this 
degrading theory a reality in the full light of Christian 
civilisation, and in the middle of an enlightened age , but, 
to propose it thus for the admiration of mankind W'as rather 
overstepping all bounds , for, although the Caesarism of the 
proceeding might have been accepted as a sad and tem- 
porary necessity, yet no one could regard it as a normal 
or lasting system The author of this anachronism alone 
seriously believed m his dream, he alone thought of carry- 
ing out to the end this exhumation of everything belonging 
to the decline of the Roman empira His thoughts hved 
in that narrow' circle and could not quit it, he revived its 
names, its institutions, its manners , he sought for analogies 
to It to such "a degree that he never could speak even of 
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T^tunus in short, he dwelt with delight m those fearful 
ages, the remembrance of which is a nightmare to every 
free-mmded man Even at the very time that he was lettmg 
so many scourges loose upon uiifortunate Spam, he sent 
Cambac^ihs a plan — with an inconsistency only suited to 
the biam of a demented Cffisar — for a temple of Janus ^ to 
be buDt on the summit of Montmartre, and when the first 
solemn announeaneni ef pease should be made ^ It seemed 
to him that the erection of a temple of Peace, at the time 
when he was donbling the conscription by bringing it up 
to a hundred and sixty thousand men, ought to be an nn 
answerable proof to every Frenchman of his conciliatory 
intentions and so far it must be confessed, he hnd not 
presumed too much on the credulity of a people who 
arc led by words. This temple was to cost twenty 
to thirty millions. As this large amount might injure 
the populanty of the monument, Napoleon hit npon the 
equally Roman idea of levying it exclusively from the clrm 
of electors which then numbered no more than thirty or 
forty thousand active member*. By this new means he 
calculated on imposing a turn varying from one to three 
thousand franc* on each of these Cun ales 

Napoleon had now been about twenty days at Madnd, 
but had taken no steps as yet to defeat the English army 
Certam it is that, if he had marched according to his tisuai 
method, a few day* aAcr his arrival m the capital, straight 
after the English in pursuance of hi* victory he would have 
placed Moore * army m the greatest dan^ It wai not 
until the first day* of December that the latter received hi* 
artjlieiy and cavalry brought to him by hi* lieutenant, 
Hope, firom the valley of the Tagu* acrots the mountain 
chain scpaniting the two Castiles, and he had not yet been 
able to effect his junction with General Baird. Moore was 
a chlefi prudent os well as brave ; he was adored by his 
army and hr* most severe judges hare never reproached 
him with any fault but too great a distrust of hirascifi lie 
had experienced those disappointments in Spam which 
* hifcilcoo to Ctmlnc^fb:, NoteraUer 36, 180S 
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await a commander in the midst of an unorganised insur- 
rection At Salamanca he learned, one after the other, all 
the disasters of the Spanish army Profoundly discouraged 
by the disorder, want of discipline, and inertness of the 
auxiliaries he had counted upon, irritated by their alternate 
boasting and dejection, too m eak, moreover, with his tn enty 
thousand men, to undertake any serious enterprise himself 
against an array of such superior strength, Moore, a prey 
to the most painful perplexitj^,^ at first decided on quitting 
his advanced post at Salamanca and retreating into Portugal, 
leaving an order for Sir David Baird to retire to Corunna. 
Soon afterv'ards, however, at the request of the Spanish 
generals and of Frere, British Envoy to the central junta, 
he consented to march to Valladolid, to the intense joy of 
his soldiers, who were longing to fight, “ and with the view 
of makmg a diversion in favotir of the insurgents of the 
West and South But in thus deciding to attract Napo- 
leon’s forces towards himself in the North, he was obliged 
to sacnfice his communications with Portugal and to change 
his hne of retreat, which henceforward should be directed 
towards Corunna instead of Lisbon 

In his march to Valladolid, Sir John Moore intercepted 
a message from Napoleon to Soult ordering him to go to 
Leon and to dnve back Romana’s corps into Galicia In 
consequence of this information Moore turned a little to 
the left on the road from Toro to Benevente to support 
his allies against Soult, and on the 20th of December he 
effected his junction with Baird at Majorga, which brought 
his forces up to five -and -twenty thousand men® Happily 
for us Soult had remained in the neighbourhood of Camon, 
and he was enabled to retire before the English, who ad- 
vanced as far as Sahagun (December 22) 

Such then was the situation of the Enghsh army when 

^ Proof of this IS to be found in every page of his correspondence 
and of his journal 

* Story of the Pmmnilar War, by the Marquis of Londonderry 

3 This amount is certain, allowing for deduction of the troops left 
in Portugal or at Lugo, and of the sick in the hospitals It is taken 
from i\i& ofiaal rettini of Moores arviy, dated December 19, 1808, 
inserted in the History of tlit Peninsular War, by Napier 
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Napoleon deaded on attacking it The number of hii 
troops m the Peninsula had gone on increasing, as Junots 
and MordePs anny-eorps adranced, one upon Buigos, the 
other on Saragossa, where it was to reinforce Moncey 
our soldiers had even gamed some fresh advantages over 
the Spaniards, and yet, fer from our embarrassments being 
over m the Pemnsula, they seemed to be recommenang. 
The submission of Madnd had produced anger and mdig 
nation m the provmccs. The aimica of the insurrection 
though repulsed on so many pomts, seemed to recruit them- 
selves by flight as ouis did by victory Every one who 
escaped ohve from the field of battle enrolled himself 
sooner or later over again. In a short time there was not 
a single Spaniard capable of bearing arms who had not 
served successively m five or sn different armies. By death 
would It alone be possible to subdue the country ond 
Napoleon did not ihiink from this very logical consequence 
of his enterprise- But it was not cosy to put it mto pmc 
ticc with an enemy so dever at stealing away In this 
manner an army reappeared in a few days of which the 
bulletins bod armounoed tfu Mai iMtrwticn, Blake’s array 
annihilated at Espmosa, now numbered ten thousand men 
m Castile, and almost as many m the Asturias under Romana. 
That of Palafox, shut up m Saragossa, held two corps, those 
of Moncey and Mortier m check Castafios and his divi 
Sion, so doscly pursued at Siguenia, bad fallen back on 
Cuenca m strong positions under the duke of Infiintado 
and hu numbers mereased perceptibly finally that of 
Eatremadura, on the point of breaking up from the result 
of Its own excesses after Somo-Sierra, and disgraced by the 
murder of its general, San Juan had been restored to order 
by Galutio, who occupied Almarai on the Tagus. 

This fresh state of uncertainty after successes whidi 
had apparently been so decisive, was perhaps in reality the 
true cause of Napoleon s delay m assuming the offensive. 
Accustomed to dose m upon his adversaries and thus 
destroy them, he felt somewhat disconcerted by the cvasn’C 
ways of an enemy that disappeared the moment he tried to 
catdi him At anj rate, hating been informed on the 1 9tb 
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of December that the English were marching on Valladolid, 
he understood b)' that alone that their line of retreat must 
have been changed, and almost instantly detected Moore’s 
plan ‘ Everjthing leads me to believe,’ he states in a note 
left for Joseph, ‘ that they are evacuating Portugal and 
directing their line of operation on Corunna But m 
making this retrograde movement they may hope to inflict 
a check on Marshal Soult’s corps ’ ^ 

This latter idea was, it is true, a most natural tempta- 
tion for one in the position of Sir John Moore, w^ho might 
otherwise find himself obliged to retreat without an engage- 
ment, and Napoleon hoped that he might yield to it If 
so, w'e should have had time to attack his communications 
and to cut him off from Corunna. The Emperor had 
eighty thousand men in the neighbourhood of Madrid 
Half of these he took with him, and the other half he left 
with Joseph,^ after having fortified the Retiro and converted 
It into a regular intrenched camp Joseph kept Lefebvre’s 
and Victor’s corps wuth tw'^o divisions of cavalry — quite 
sufficient to repulse any attack — while the Emperor took 
with him Ney’s corps, the Imperial Guard, and strong 
reserves of artiller}^ and cavalry The defeat of the English 
seemed, in his opinion, certain, and there is no doubt that 
they would have had the greatest difficulty in escaping if 
they had allowed themselves to be placed between these 
forty thousand men and Soult’s corps ‘ I am starting this 
moment,’ he -wrote to Josephine on December 22 ‘I am 
going to outmanoeuvre the English, who appear to have re- 
ceived their reinforcements and wish to play the swaggerers 
The weather is fine, my health perfect — do not be uneasy ’ 

On the evening of that same day he crossed the 
Guadarrama on foot, amidst a fearful snowstorm The 
weather, hitherto so fine, had become bad, but had no 
effect in slackening the rapidity of our movements On 
December 25 Napoleon was at Tordesillas, not far from 

1 Notes for Joseph, dated December 22, 1808 

2 Notes for Joseph, dated December 22, 1808 On this point it 
IS necessary to reduce Napier’s calculations, generally so just He 
asserts that Napoleon led an army of 50,000 men against Moore 

VOL IV D 
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Valladolid, thoroughly oonvinoed that he was about to «ur 
pmo and capture the EngLuh army Hutc it put into the 
newspapers, he mote to Joseph, that 36 000 English are sur 
rounded that I am in their rear while Soult 13 m their front. ^ 
A few days afterwards it was necessary to change the tunc: 

Wom^ by Rortuma of Napoleon i march. Sir John 
Moore, who woa at that moment preparmg to move towards 
Saldafiha, there to attack Soult (December 33^ at once saw 
the necessity of immediately retreating if he wished to aroid 
bemg caught between two fire*. He managed the matter 
with as much skill as decision. His most direct road to 
Corunna was the MansilJa route, but it was so encumbered 
by the equipiigcs of the Spanish army that he retro^ded 
qmckly to Benevente, there blew up the bndges on the 
Ella, and commenced his retreat to Astorga (December 
36). Our advanced guard was still at Medina de Rio-Scca 
Moore humed on his troops, leavmg a caiMry corps at 
Benevente under Lord Paget to keep off ours. When 
Lefebvrc Desnoettes approached that town with hu light 
horse he found the bndges broken, and made four squadrons 
ford the Ella. They were met and put to the sword by the 
enemy 8 cavalry and Lefebvrc himself was made pnsoner 
just as he was on the point of bemg drowned in the nver 

Napoleon was obliged to acknowledge that bis cnlcula 
tions had been baffled. Instead of cutting them off he 
could now do nothing but pursue the English on their line 
of retreat His ilLhumour \entcd itself In abuse. The 
English had not only destroyed the bndges, but they had 
blown them up by undermining them with powder harbarcus 
condNct, most unusual m war ! Consequently they were 
looked upon with honor throughout the country e here 
see how scrupulous this great man became with regard to 
barharum, when he passed judgment on the conduct of his 
adrcrsanei But the real barbarism which he could least 
pardon them was having escaped his dutches. Since he 
had lost all hope of taking them, their army no longer con 
sisted of 36 000 men, but of 35 000. ‘Their real strength 
he wrote, is from twenty to twenty -one thousand inCrntry 
* To Jowph, Dfcmlcf iSoS. 
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and from four to five thousand cavalr)^ ’ And he added 
‘ They owe a debt of gratitude to tlie obstacles presented to 
us by the passage of the Guadarrama and the infa/nous mud 
we have encountered The mud of Poland had passed 
into a proverb, thanks to the bulletins, but the mud of 
Spam vas an invention rather more difficult to credit 

The chief difficulty of Moore’s retreat henceforth arose 
less from the pursuit of the French army than from the 
absence of provisions and the bad state of the roads Our 
cavalr}', commanded by Bessibres, pressed him closely, but 
Key’s corps had barely reached Benevente when the English 
had already passed beyond Astorga Soult advanced rapidly 
from the moment that he defeated a Spanish rear-guard at 
Mansilla, to whom vas assigned the defence of that passage, 
but he was not strong enough to risk any serious engage- 
ment vith the English, although he did them much harm 
by harassing them unceasingly As far as Villafranca, then- 
sufferings, though great, were endurable But when they 
had to cross the snow-clad mountains which separate Villa- 
franca from Lugo, provisions almost entirely failed In 
order to procure them they were obhged to burst open 
houses, and the army soon fell into indescribable disorder 
On the road they left drunken men, wounded and stragglers 
who were too weak to go on farther, amongst these latter a 
number of women and children , the baggage was aban- 
doned and destroyed as it could not be earned , more than 
_;^3o,ooo m gold was thrown over the precipices , they 
slaughtered horses by hundreds because they could no 
longer feed them , m short, they escaped complete destruc- 
tion, solely by a march of extraordinary rapidity, which 
enabled the army to extricate itself quickly from these 
terrible defiles and to recruit its strength at Lugo (January 
5, 1809) Hitherto Moore had been undecided whether 
to choose Corunna or Vigo for his line of retreat, but at 
Lugo he saw the necessity of fixing upon Corunna, as 
it would afford him greater facilities for embarkation^ 
Napoleon had halted at Astorga He has himself, in a 

1 Letter from Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore to Viscount 
Castlereagh, January 13, 1809 Ann Reg 
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letter of that penod, asjigned as reason for so domg that 
by folloTnng the movements of his army farther he shotild 
have found himself at twenty days’ distance from Pans. 
On the other hand nimours current in the army stated 
that, after having received and read his despatches on the 
ad of January at Astorga, he had remained sunk in deep 
thought for some moments, and then had given orders of 
departure for Ben events without communicating with any 
one Hence sprang the very generally received opinion 
that news of a grave nature had reached him that day, 
which obliged him to return to France \\1thout disputir^ 
the truth of the httlc scene of reading the despatches, 
which IS attested by trustworthy witnesses, we beheve that 
Napoleon s deciaion ought to be attributed to very different 
motivci. In the first place no new madent had occurred 
either m France or m Europe, which could have caused 
this change. Austria, it is true, was contmmng to arm as 
she had been doing for several months past, but she was 
still far from being ready to commence war As to the 
inflncnce assigned to Fouchrf’s and TaDcymnd a mtngues, 
the hypothesis rests simply on unimportant gossip Nothmg 
was gomg on m Pons which could give Napoleon the 
shgfatest uneasiness. No I His real motive m halting was, 
that he no longer perceived any way of hmdenng the 
embarkation of the English, The decisive blow which he 
had announced with so much clamour had failed, and he 
did not care to go forty or fifty leagues farther over horrible 
roads, merely to witness then escape and to bnng back os 
the only trophy of so toilsome an expedition three or four 
thousand stragglers \anqaished by fhbgue rather than bj 
the sword. He left this unenviable kind of success to 
Marshals Soult and Ncy and returned himself to Volladoljd. 

Sir John Moore had quitted Lugo on the c\cnmg of the 
8th of January after haxing in vam offered battle to Soult 
during two consecutive days. On the nth he reached 
Corunna and thus approached the tcnninatlon of that 
diQkuIt retreat which he had conducted with so much 
firmness and prudence. An overwhelming surprise there 
awaited him. The ships for the embarkation of hu troojis 
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at the same time, slow and skilful measures, above all 
demandmg great perseverance, calmness, and wisdom , in 
'short, something very much hke that pacification of La 
Vendee which had done such honour to General Hoche, 
but presenting far greater difficulties from the number of 
the population, the extent of the country, and the intensity 
of the national hatred Nothing was more antipathetic to 
Napoleon’s natural character than such a rdle, or more at 
variance, especially, with the good and bad qualities which 
success had developed in him This patient and dehcate 
task was not compatible either with his theatrical manners, 
with the violent sallies of his despotic temper, or with the 
impression which he wished to convey of his omnipotence 
and infallibility He resolved, therefore, to leave it to his 
heutenants, certain that in case of success he would reap 
all the honour, and in case of failure on them alone would 
fall the responsibility 

In order to give a colouring in the eyes of Europe to his 
return to Pans, which it was difficult to account for after 
those manifestoes in which he had so pompously announced 
that he was going to plant /its eagles on the towers of Lisbon, 
he wrote under date from VaUadohd itself, on the eve of 
his departure, a series of most bellicose circulars to the 
princes of the Germanic Confederation 

Havmg no fresh fact with which to reproach Austria, 
yet wishing at the same time to attribute his departure to 
provocation on the part of that power, he made use of 
articles that had been published by the newspapers of 
Vienna and Presburg to prescribe to his Confederates a 
menacing attitude towards the court of Vienna He 
announced to them that, without withdrawing one single 
man from his army m Spain, he was ready to move towmds 
the Inn with 150,000 men He told them to prepare 
their contingents ‘ Russia,’ added he adroitly, ‘ is indig- 
nant at the extravagant conduct of Austria This spirit of 
giddiness and folly, — the forerunner of the rum of states, 
— IS inconceivable to us Can it be that the waters of the 
Danube ha\e acquired the property of those of lethe?’ 

He fancied that he might indulge in this provocation 
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Without bnngiag on immediate war which he imhed to 
begin at an hour of hi 5 own chooang It was dear that 
he intended to avenge himself upon Austria for the doubt 
ful success he had achieved m Spam His prestige, so 
senouflly mjured by Baylen and Cmtra, could not be 
restored amid the alow proceedmgs and long uncertamtics 
of the Peninsular War He detcnnmed, therefore, to re 
establish it at the expense of Austria, now so long accus- 
tomed to be beaten. Insensibly he adopted the same 
pohcy towards Spam which he had done with regard to 
England, and was beginning to say to himself that he 
would defeat Spam m Europe 

Before qmtting the Peninsula he left Joseph some 
pohtical and military instructions. The military contamed 
the plan of a campaign in Portugal and m Andalusia, but 
the pohtical instructions were much more summary and 
greatly sunpbhed smec the check he had experienced in hu 
reforms. The burthen of their song was of a most sinister 
description and was repeated m all Napoleon s letters to 
Joseph at thu period I am not pleased with the ilodnd 
police he wrote to him on the loth of January from 
Volladohd Belliord is too weak with the Spaniards it is 
necessary to be more severe. I hart had fifteen oftMe worst 
arrested her* and shot Have about thirty of them arrested 
at Madnd- IVhsn they are treated with hndness iht rabh/e 
think themselves invulnerahie When a fetv of them art hung 
they begin to take a dislike to the game and grow humble and 
subnnssn^ as they ought to be. ^ 

On the 1 2tb of January he reverts to these recommenda- 
tions, and expresses his satisfaction that Belliard had begun 
to put them mto practice Belliard i operation is excclIcnL 
It u essential to ^ng about twenty of the worst characters at 
Madnd To-morrow I shall have sev'enteen hung amongst 
those most known for every sort of excess. Unless 

Madnd is freed from some hundred of these firebrands, 
nothing will have been done. Of these hundred have some 
tivelve or fifteen hung or shot and send the rest to the galleys. 

‘ Ixtler In the JfctTjoiri of King JowrJi, lot not rqHodocctI 

in NtiKJean** C^rretgtndaMct 
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I had no peace in France, nor did I restore confidence 
amongst people of property, until I had two hundred of 
the firebrands and assassins of September arrested and sent 
off to the colonies From that time forward the feehng in 
the capital changed as if by magic ’ ^ 

On the 1 6 th of January he again laid down these 
precepts of lofty policy, the better to impress them upon 
the gentle-hearted Joseph ‘The court of the A1 cades of 
Madrid has acquitted, or only condemned to imprisonment, 
some thirty of those scoundrels whom Belhard had arrested 
a inthfary commtsston must be appointed to try them again 
and to have the guilty shot Here, every effort has 

been made in vain to obtain mercy for the bandits that 
were condemned I refused it, I insisted on the hanging, 
and I was convinced that in the bottom of their heaits the 
petitioners were very glad not to have been listened to I 
beheve it necessary, especially at first, that your government 
should show a little vigour with this rabble The rabble 
like and respect only those whom they fear , and fear of 
the rabble can alone make you loved and respected by the 
whole nation ’ ^ 

Finally, he desired him to take out of the convents and 
houses that were confiscated at Madnd some fifty of the 
masterpieces of the Spanish school, which were wanting, he 
said, to the collection in the Museum of Paris ^ 

The advice contamed in these fraternal effusions consti- 
tuted in reality the whole programme of the Impenal and 
Royal pohcy Such was Napoleon’s farewell to the people 
whom he declared himself called upon to ? egenerate / 

1 Memoirs of King Joseph 

2 Memoirs of ICing Joseph 

2 Napoleon to Joseph, Januarj' 15 




CHAPTER II 

RDPTITRE WITH AUSTRIA — BATTLE OF THE FITE DATS — 
SECOND CAPTURE OF TTENNA — ESSLING 

{Ftbruary-May 1809) 

Having started from VoUadolid on the 17th of Januaiy 
1809 the Emperor amved at the Tmlencs on the a3d of 
the same montfr It has often been repeated that the 
intrigues at Pans contnbuted, quite as much as the anna 
ments of Austria, to this sudden return, which took evcy 
one by surprise. Such at least were the pretexts which be 
was pleased to allege m explanation of hii abrupt departure 
from the Peninsula but whoever scnoosly beeves inter 
pretotjons which it suited him to give of his conduct, must 
have but a fiUse conception of his character His true 
motives could not be mentioned by Napoleon. He could 
not confess that he, who in eight days had destro>’ed the 
military power of Prussia, felt humbled, nay exasperated, 
by having spent nearly three months ui Spam without 
having been able to subdue a resistance he nev’cr spoke of 
but with the utmost contempt. In fact, it was nothing 
more than a repetition of his conduct m leavmg Boulogne, 
accorapamed by less impatience to make war no doubt* 
3xt by on equal desire to seem to be provoked to It The 
false appearances, however of which he so cleverly knew 
how to a\'ail himself m order to seem constrained to quit a 
country which he was longing to leave, do not bear close 
investigation Austria s preparations were proceeding but 
slowly aggression on her part, which Napoleon was hasten 
mg by hii own threats, was far from being imminent, and 
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the pretended intrigues in Paris soon dwindled do\\n into 
inoffensive gossip 

There had been, it is true, as happened ever>' time the 
Emperor left France, rather more liberty in conversation, 
and rather less timidity amongst the discontented In 
spite of that Chinese wall nhich his policy had erected 
round France, a few rays of light had eventually illumined 
those events m Spam which he wished to envelop in 
impenetrable obscurity , and the public, too demoralised to 
condemn them as they deserved, nevertheless ventured to 
criticise an enterprise which success did not seem to 
sanction The great mass of the people certainly began to 
complain of the conscriptions by which they were decimated, 
but there their grievances ended A few of the high 
functionaries of the Empire, uneasy at seeing their positions 
thus endangered, joined these critics, albeit discreetly, others 
discussed the inevitable question as to what should be done 
if the Emperor were to fall m Spain , a forethought that 
was only natural, in view of the implacable hatreds that 
existed amongst the Imperial family 

But these murmurs had little echo outside the coteries 
of the salons At that time there was neither press nor 
parliament to give them the publicity they ought to have 
had The Legislative Body was, no doubt, assembled, but 
although little satisfied with the state of affairs, it never 
raised its voice except to give utterance to base adulation 
By observing it very closely, however, an almost imper- 
ceptible symptom of its secret dissatisfaction might be dis- 
cerned in the somewhat considerable number of opposition 
votes with which the project for the code of criminal 
instruction had been received It was sufficiently courageous 
one day to reject an article of lav^, but immediately retired 
fnghtened at its own temerity 

In addition to this great event another incident was 
noted, of no less menacing a nature, according to the 
opinion of certain alarmists interested in making a show 
of their zeal Tins was the reconcihation which had taken 
place between Fouch^ and Talleyrand, who had been open 
enemies for a long time past These two personages were 
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not eractly the sort of men to allow themselves to be taken 
unawares by events, and they therefore had held many long 
conversations. They perceived the necessity of a good 
understanding and of concerting some common plan of 
action m case of the Emperor’s death and it was asserted 
that Murat, Napoleons own brother in law had before 
starting for Naples approved of all their plans in the hope 
of profiting by them at some future day through his popu 
lanty m the army ^ Nothing was more probable than that 
confidential communications of the land should have been 
erebanged between men desirous of preserving their great 
political position and who all had had more or less cause 
to complain of the Emperor's behaviour They were natur 
ally suggested by the dangers of the present and the un- 
certainty of the future and were merely a feeble repetibon 
of what had been discussed under similar circumstances 
at the period of Marengo of Eylao, and even of Auster 
Lti But these confidences had not gone beyond the 
bouts of pnyatc convcisatioD and unless he had declared 
himself immortal, it is imposEihle to see how Napoleon 
could pretend to prohibit them In fact, their authors 
were so far firom dreammg of their ever coming into 
operation during Napoleon’s lifetime, that the one who 
would have to act the principal part, King Murat, was 
actually at Naples — a spot imguMy ill chosen for con 
spinng at Pans. 

The very importance which was assigned to this idle 
gossip of the ante-chamber proves how few acts of any 
senous nature could be brought forward and, if Napoleon 
made so much noise about it, It was because, at that 
moment, he required to find fault at any cost with some 
one or other in order to palliate the injurious effect of his 
precipitate return- Amongst the many suggestions he bor 
rowed from the age of the Cicsars, he had taken care not 
to forget that of jnfonneis. The system of denunaatioo 
was one of the great spnngi of the Imperial r^me It was 

1 On Ihli Kibkxt tec In the j0tinuJ d StanitUtM GIrardIn, s coo 
Trmtkio «ilh the Cmpms To»cphJi>c troder date of rchrmij' 24 
1809, nldentlj recorded on the day it»elf 
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declared to be Ibc dvU) of c\cr} ofiitnl of the Empire, from 
the senator to obscure members of the Vnuer'H) ’ 'J'hc 
Emperor, moreover, cmplojcd manv of tlic jiolicc, prin- 
cipally in informing upon each other houclit, whose 
olTice It was to watch over oilier';, vvas himself more 
closely watched than an> one '1 lie Ivmperor, therefore, 
soon knew m Us minutest detail the secret of the recon- 
ciliation cncclcd between his Minister of I'olire and his 
Grand Chamberlain lie reachud Pans in that state of 
bad humour, or rather of sullen wrath, in which he had 
been ever since the day when he found liimsclf forced to 
relinquish all hope of capturing the English army 'I'ins 
temper had belrajcd itself at Valladolid by torrents of in- 
vectives against the Spaniards, against his generals, his 
soldiers, and even his own brother His feelings, there 
fore, being in accord with his schemes, which urged him 
to mark his return by some striking efTccts, it cost him no 
effort to appear at Pans as an imlaled master in the midst 
of trembling serv ants 

Finding it difficult, however, to bring formal accusations 
against these tw'o men without proofs, he confined himself 
to censuring the general tendency of their political conduct, 
and referring to facts of public notoriety, such as the remarks 
Talleyrand had made on the question of the war m Spain 
In a council composed of the ministers and grand dignitaries 
he reproached Fouchd with the respect he purposely showed 
to partisans of the old rlgivtc, the little vigour of his adminis- 
tration, and the almost factious direction ire imprinted on 
public opinion , for, from the fact of his own success in the 
art of deceiv'ing nations, Napoleon had come to look upon 
opinion as a force, the movements of which could be regu- 
lated by governments as they pleased Public opinion in 
his estimation had a kind of current value, which ought to 
be manufactured at the Prefecture of Police That branch 
of the administration, having all news, both home and 
foreign, under its control over the entire surface of the 
Empire, besides information of every sort, and journals 

(Art ohligation was inscribed in Ihe Statutes of the University 
I rt 46) For the part concerning the senators see the third volume 
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himself with depnvmg Talleyrand of his key m Grand 
Chamberlain and giving it to M. dc Montcsqmou but the 
eminent diplomatist none the less kept his appointment of 
Vice-Grand Elector He concealed his vexation beneath an 
ontward semblance of perfect case, seemed to retain no 
recollection of the insets aimed at him, and presented 
himself again at the Tuilencs m on attitude that was sub- 
missive ccrtamly but at the same time neither one of 
coDStiamt nor of teal, as if he felt that the court could not 
exist without him, and that he was bom a great digmtary, 
indispensable to the country if not to the Emperor 

Fouchtf retained his fnnctions as hfinister of Pobce, for 
it would not have been easy to replace this preaous man 
He had the advantage over his younger compeWon of having 
betrayed every party smcc 1793 and he began to medi 
tatc the addition of one more act of treachery to his state 
services. Failing to reach him, the Imperial thunder fell 
upon a woman who was attached to the new rigmt by her 
appomtment at court, and to the old by her anaent lineage. 
Madame dc Chevrcusc had once escaped exile owing to 
TaDeyrand s mtervention, then all pow^ul now she was 
included m the disgrace of her protector and ordered to 
banish herself to the distance of forty leagues from Pans. 
She was accused of having indulged in some femmme 
witticisms, and of having refuted to fulfil the duties of Lady 
of Honour to the former queen of Spam. Let the De 
Luynes take care I exclaimed the Emperor on this occa 
non. If they annoy me, I will revise the confiscation of 
Marshal d Ancrc s property and bars shall not be wanting 
to claim ha spoils fi:om ^cm I As to Mumt, protected 
by distance, he onlj felt a weak rebound of the master’s 
anger. Champagny was desired to reprimand him on the 
subject of the decorations belonging to the order of the 
Two Sicilies, which he had permitted himself to confer upon 
Frenchmen without the authonty of the Emperor ‘which 
was svprtrmtiy rtdin/lcvs * The Minister at the same time 
had to enjoin tha sovereign instantly to send back to France 
those whom he had enrolled in the order 

‘ Napoleon lo C 3 tiiDpaciij' Jamtuy 1S09. 
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Having thus gratified his ill-humour, his resentment, and 
his offended pride, he grew impatient to prepare for that 
\\ar which he had rendered almost inevitable In fact, 
even if Napoleon had sincetely wished to prevent it, vlnch 
he did not, it nas ler)’’ late to recede after the irritating 
demonstrations which had filled to the brim the measure of 
the old or the more recent grievances of the Cabinet of 
Vienna The circular addressed to the princes of the 
Confederation of the Rhine was one of those direct menaces 
beneath vhich no power can bend without losing all influ- 
ence and all prestige Austria, moreover, was the more 
sensitive to this threat because it was the last limit to a long 
series of humiliations, and because the court of Vienna 
had done nothing to provoke it She had, no doubt, con- 
tinued to arm noiselessly, with a view to placing herself m 
a military point on a level uith all her neighbours, — a step 
the right and necessity of vhich she had justly asserted, 
but in doing this she had never transgressed her privileges 
as an independent power, nor could she be reproached with 
any proceeding vhich could have caused the manifestoes 
from Valladolid Napoleon himself was now forced to 
admit to his confidants the falsity of his accusations 
Immediately on his return to Pans he vTote to Eugbne 
that ‘ Aushia is not making the movements ivlitch we supposed, 
however, one must be on the alert ' ’ ^ ‘ Which we sup- 

posed,’ meant to say, such as it pleased him to suppose 
when he wanted a pretext for leaving Spam But, whether 
just or not, the provocation had been given, and it was 
necessary to sustain it , above all, the appearance of the 
first wrongs should be thrown upon Austria, and m that 
particular Napoleon excelled 

Amongst historical commonplaces there is hardly one so 
widely diffused as that which imputes the responsibility of 
the war of 1809 to ‘ mad aggression on the part of Austria , ’ 
nor IS there perhaps any one more false or unwarrantable. 
The Emperor Napoleon knew perfectly well that, in the 
opinion of those who are incapable of discernment — and 
they form the immense majonty even amongst those who 
1 Napoleon to Eugene, January 26, 1S09 
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are called gens (Tapnt — it is always he who fires the first 
shot that IS looked upon os the ongmator of the rupture. 
Consequently therefore, he neglected nothing which might 
tend to strengthen this thesis of prorocation by Austria. 
His diplomatic proceedings with Alexander especially were 
intended to prove that he wished to avoid wxu- yet at 
that very moment he made it inevitable and it may be 
said with perfect truth that no government ever had been 
driven to it by more meiomblc necessity than the Cabinet 
of \nenna in 1809 No one, as a rule, examines anjthing 
regarding thm point except the more or less subtle quibbles 
of the diplomatic notes exchanged at the last moment , but 
this is lowering the discussion to puenic proportions. The 
necessity for the war of 1809 was not the sudden conse 
qncnce of a collision between the two rival powers it 
originated ra the peace of Presbarg at a penod when, by 
an unworthy obese of victory and contrary to the advice 
of his wisest counsellori, Napoleon had taken from Austru 
at one stroke four of her provinces and a quarter of her 
popnlatioti. 

After this iniquitous and short-sighted treaty which 
forced Austru, as a condition of her safety and a law of 
her existence, to watch for the hour of revenge, did 
Napoleon even make any efibrt to win hack the friendship 
of this power by kindness ? He had achieved her nun by 
constraining her through iH-conccaled menaces, to join the 
continental blockade. He had at Tilsit pubhdy paraded 
his mtention of excluding her from all great European 
aflairs. He who would not have sulfercd Austm to touch 
a \iUage on the Danube had, without consulting her de- 
posed successively of Prussia, Portugal Spain, Tuscany of 
the Papal States, and finally of Moldavia and A\allacbi3, 
provmccs situated on the Austrian frontiers, os if these were 
questions that did not concern her as if Austna had become 
a stranger to Europe, os if such enormities in no wise 
cndangCTcd either her safety her interests, or her honour J 
Nay more these encroachments, which so dearly predicted 
the Cate sooner or later reserved for henelfi had been 
accompanied by mtolcrablc affronts. Not only had she 
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been excluded from Erfurt, but a courteous act on her part 
had been met by insolent remonstrances Finally, when 
she had begun to arm, m order to protect herself from such 
insults, she had received hat was almost tantamount to an 
order to stop, and A\as asked, moreover, to sanction all 
the disgraceful proceedings which had roused the indigna- 
tion of Europe, by recognising Joseph as king of Spam 
And now, after being dnven into a corner, after having had 
the suord forced into her hand by a successive series of 
affronts, she was accused of desinng to go to war ! It was 
adding irony to bad faith thus to reproach her with disturb- 
ing the peace of the world Full and entire pardon, how- 
ever, was promised, provided she vould consent to disband 
her troops But, even if the Emperor Francis could have 
made up his mind to submit to such a humiliation, he might 
just as well at the same moment have signed his own downfall 
It nas presuming rather too much on the ignorance and 
credulity of the public to expect them to believe that the 
actual attitude of Austria towards France was, as Napoleon ^ 
expressed it, that of the hon with the lamb , but m this 
respect he considered anything possible, and it must be 
confessed that he n as authorised to do so by the marvellous 
success of his charlatanism He resolved, m consequence, 
to maintain great apparent reserve henceforth towards this 
power, whilst pushing forward his own preparations for war 
and continumg his diplomatic intrigues In order to make 
the court of Vienna responsible before Europe for the 
rupture he had himself provoked, he planned a grand 
demonstration by France and Russia, by which these two 
Powers should offer to guarantee to Austria the integrity 
of her terntory if she would consent to disarm This 
guarantee of integnty was a formula singularly ill chosen to 
reassure the court of Vienna, for every one was aware how 
prodigal Napoleon had been of a similar guarantee to Turkey, 
and how little advantage it had brought the Turks But 
after so solemn an offer, could Europe any longer doubt 
his desire to preserve peace ? And if Austria, intimidated, 
should withdraw m consequence of this joint proceeding , 
^ Napoleon to the hing of Wurtemberg, March 17 
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if contrary to all apectation, she shoald submit m order 
to avoid war Napoleon said to himself that, after all, there 
■ffould always be suffiaent tune to make this diplomatic 
defeat almost as striking and decisive as a military disaster 
Romanzoff, the ambassador of Alexander and defender 
of the French alliance, of which system he considered him- 
BClf to be the mventor had not quitted Paris when the 
Emperor returned there Napoleon saw him and made 
every effort to please him be overpowered him rnth atten- 
tion and presents but, above all, tned to imbue him •mth 
his pohUcal news before sending him back to St Peters- 
burg. Alexander he said, had so far been the sole gamer 
by the alliance the time had now come to pay his pnee 
for It and to prove his gratitude. Was he go mg to demand 
very painful sacnfices from him ? No ! what was required 
from him was chiefly some energetic demonstration. Had 
this demonstration been made a httle sooner it would have 
been suffiaent to prevent the court of Vienna haibounog 
the idea of making war Even now her thoughts might be 
turned away from it if they spoke to her in language free 
from ambiguity for a cabinet so Aimed for its traditional 
prudence would never venture to undertake a contest 
against the umted armies of France and Russia. It was 
necessary therefore, to give weight to their words by an 
imposmg display of military force and if Austria refus^ to 
)ucld she should be crushed by the simple advance towards 
each other of the two giants, 

Nothmg could be dearer than these propositions, or 
more diflkult than openly to contest them Neither the 
engagements nor their efficacy could be demed and there 
were but very weak arguments to mixike with a riew to 
c\-adc thdr execution. On the other hand, the objections 
which could not be mentioned were os strong ns they were 
numerous. Alexander had had a thousand prooft that 
Napoleon had not deaded upon keeping the promises he 
made at Tilsit, until forced thereto by embarrassments 
which had affected his position he therefore fell completely 
dispensed from gratitude and had only to regard his own 
interest In what way then did his interest counsel him to 
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interfere for tlie purpose of terminating embarrassments 
hich \\ ere so advantageous to him ? 

On the contrary lie had ever) thing to gam by their 
increase In adopting this line of conduct he was only 
putting into practice the maxims Napoleon had so often 
preached to him , he sacrificed a ‘ policy of fancy ’ for the 
only great, the only true policy, ‘ the policy of interest ’ 
It vas easy to see that a great triumph over Austria would 
at once suggest the idea to Napoleon of taking back what 
* he had given But that was not all , the Emperor of the 
French manifestly now intended to strike a fatal blow at 
that monarchy For whose benefit would he destroy it ? 
Most assuredly not for the benefit of Russia To whom 
would those Polish possessions of Austria return, w hich in 
Napoleon’s hands might become so dangerous a w'eapon 
against Russian domination ? 

Thoughts of this kind, so natural in Alexander’s position, 
w'ere not calculated to inspire him with very ardent desires 
in favour of our cause , yet, on the other hand, he could 
not wash to see us defeated without risking the loss of the 
reward of his past civility He was not yet firmly established 
either in Finland, w^here his troops, badly commanded, had 
been several times beaten by the Swedes, nor yet m the 
Principalities, w^hich Turkey, once more on friendly terms 
with England, was preparing to contest with him vigorously , 
therefore, should any great disaster befall Napoleon, Alex- 
ander might find himself forced to renounce these much- 
coveted provmces 

Distracted by these different feelings the Czar could only 
act m an undecided and equivocal manner , yet he never 
had been offered the opportunity of playing a finer part 
than on this occasion Now, and now onl), that moment 
was drawing near which had been the dream of his life, for 
without any doubt he was ‘ the arbiter of Europe ’ 
Napoleon seemed to wash to proclaim this himself by the 
noise he made about the concurrence of Alexander and about 
his armies He seemed to rely more on the effect of this 
menace than upon the terror he himself mspired. We 
could do nothing any more, in fact, without the Czar’s 
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penmssion. Obliged to cany on war upon the Danube 
whilst half otrr forces were occupied upon the Tagus, the 
foUy of our pohcy had placed us at his discretion. It 
depended upon him to rouse the entire Continent against 
us. Germany, quivering urged without ratermisaion b) 
its thousand secret societies, only waited for a signal to 
nsc fixim Hanover to the Tyrol The kmg of Prussia had 
come to SL Petersburg with the queen m December, he 
bad been unceasmg m his assurances of attachment, and, 
with the ardour of despair would have seised on the 
opportnruty for a fresh struggle. The emperor of Austria 
bad recently (in February) sent Prince S^wnrzcnbcig to 
the Cmr to endeavour to bring hfan back to the European 
cause which he hod deserted after having served it with 
honour England only asked to be allowed to receive bun 
with open arms. Turkey even, who with much clamour 
had Just broken off from Napoleon after having discovered 
the treachery he had been plotting against her at Tilsit and 
at Erfurt, would easily have been mduced to fight against 
us. Ifi at the same time, we consider that all the other 
countnes subject to our domination such as Holland, 
Switrerland, and Italy were thoroughly weaned of it, and 
that we then had two hundred and fifty thousand men hi 
Spam It must be acknowledged that all the elements of a 
coalition costed strong enough to prevent or to crush all 
resistance. 

These elements Alexander held In his hand and by one 
word might have unloosened them this, however he could 
do but on one condition, that of showing himself dtsm 
tCTCstcd I By repudiating the benefits offered him he 
might be ungrateful, not only without remorse but with the 
certaint) of being blessed as a hTxmitor and of leavmg a 
great name in history If beneath the cold asha of hw 
yonthful illusions Alexander had preserved one spark of his 
original ambition in the depths of hb heart, he must have 
felt, with bitter regret, that b> neglecting thu invaluable 
chance merely for the purpose of sccunng Ill-gotlen 
possessions, he was a second lime untrue to hirr^f and to 
hu destiny A most Just rctnbutlon it was that gave him 
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many causes to repent of his weakness, both in the war of 
1812, and, later, when he saw himself deprived of the 
greater portion of those spoils which had tempted his 
cupidity Perhaps this recollection may have been the 
source of the melancholy that haunted his latter years 
But when a man has had a great opportunity, and has not 
knovTi how to seize it, he for ever loses the right to com- 
plain of fortune 

Alexander chose a part more in conformity with his 
indolent and artificial nature At once unwilling to renounce 
the advantages aiforded him by Napoleon’s alliance and 
reluctant to contribute to the defeat of Austna, he decided 
on remaining as much as possible a mere spectator of the 
combat When Caulaincourt communicated to him his 
master’s desires he skilfully set aside the idea of a joint 
note to the court of Vienna as inopportune and dangerous, 
but promised to use every efl^brt to divert their thoughts 
from war As to his military co-operation, he disputed 
neither the obligation nor its propnety, but he did not 
conceal that it must be of a very tnfling nature in conse- 
quence of the embarrassments and dangers caused him by 
the inconvenient presents he had received from his august 
ally He had a war on hand m the North with Sweden, 
he would soon have to encounter the united forces of 
Turkey and England in the South , this was much for an 
exhausted Empire, where moreover public opinion was far 
from favourable to the French alliance All that he could 
do for us would be to concentrate an army corps on the 
frontiers of Gallicia. These promises were realised, at 
least in part, with ostentatious zeal Prussia was warned 
that she must submit to remain quiet, and that she could 
not break with France without breaking with Russia 
Prince Schwarzenberg received declarations that were no 
less discouraging He had been commissioned by his 
court to ask the hand of the Czar’s sister m mamage for 
one of the archdukes , it was refused to him, and the 
refusal moreover seasoned vith the gravest remonstrances 
on the imprudent conduct of the Cabinet of Vienna But, 
while thus prodigal of counsels and warnings, Alexander 
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abstained from adopting that threatening and detennmed 
attitude towards Austria which alone would have made her 
relinqinah the idea of war 

Thus an intervention failed, which, as might easily have 
been foreseen, never could have been efficaaous, b^use 
it never could have been thoroughly smccre. It ts diffrcult 
to believe that a mmd so l^ecn and penetrating os Napoleon’s 
could have much relied on this mode of preventing a 
rupture, when he was himself apparently doing all he could 
at Pons to affront and emspeiate Austria. For a long tunc 
past he had studiously avoided addressing a word to the 
ambassador Mettcmich he made his journals insult the court 
of Vienna, — provocations, the source of which could not be 
mistaken as it was well known that the editors were the 
police he commanded the pnnccs of the Confederation of 
the Rhine to sequestrate the property of all those who 
should not return withm thirty days (Feb. 15) and he 
desired them to make their troops take up mihtaiy positions 
along the boundancs of their respective temtones (Feb. 
ai) His thoughts, therefore, were no longer of peace or 
if perchance slight notions of prescrvmg it flitted now and 
then across his mmd, they were alone caused by occasional 
doubts 08 to the issue of new enterpnsc he was about to 
embark in. He flattered himselfi hoi\ever that he would 
drag Alexander on much farther than he wished to go, and, 
he said to himself that, once the Cnir had personally com- 
promised lumsclf m ncgotmtions, he would no longer 
have a pretext for refusing to support him 

But, too much m the habh of guarding ogamst surprise 
to rely altogether upon any one except himself Napoleon 
made all his preparations for war as if his troops alone were 
to ciKountCT Austria, and that then nuraben equalled, if 
they did not exceed, those at the disposal of that power 
At the outset he estimated that he would require four 
hundred thousand men to subdue her and from the 
moment he deaded on this abrupt cvoluuon he made his 
first military arrangements at ^ alladolid The Guards 
instantly received orders to rctuc towards France. He 
hkewtsc recalled from Spam sci-eral cavalry regiments, 
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Yrh\ch \so\ild be move vvscfwl on Vbe levgc pljont; of the 
Danube than in lliose mountainous regions wlicrc the) 
often uere nothing but an encumbrance At the same 
time Joseph v\as desired to send back some of tlic most 
distinguished chiefs of the a^n^ m Spain, amongst others, 
Monbrun, an incomparable ca\ airy general , I^nsallc, one of 
the youngest licrocs of the ami) . Marshals 15 cssilres and 
Lcfebvre, men of action and of tried braver), but more 
useful in battle than m council, and consequently more m 
their proper place under Napoleon’s direct orders than in 
Spain, where the generals, having to be left henceforth most 
frequently to their own guidance, would have to trust to 
their own inspirations 

A long-expected event soon occurred which enabled 
Napoleon to recall that general whom of all others he most 
wished to keep near him On the 20th of February 1 S09 
the inhabitants of Saragossa, half-buricd m dust beneath 
their walls, and vanquished by a horrible epidemic far more 
than by our arms, surrendered the smoking remains of their 
city to Marshal Lannes, after a defence, the recollection of 
which will live in the memory of mankind for ages, when 
the names of the most celebrated victories of that period 
shall hav^e faded away Upwards of fifty thousand men 
perished during the two sieges As our attacks had been 
carried on chiefly by mining and heavy artillery — by mathe- 
matical rather than physical strength — our losses were con- 
siderably less This was an additional motive for showing 
indulgence towards the sunnvors The eyes of the entire 
world were fixed upon them, lost in admiration They had 
pushed courage to frenxy, in some instances vengeance even 
to cruelty , they had shown every sort of fanaticism merged 
in one alone , but never were rums watered with blood that 
had been poured forth w'lth such dazzling heroism Never 
were soldiers, forsaken by the fate of arms, more worthy of 
the respect of their conquerors It must be regretted that 
Lannes knew not how to honour his victory by a generosity 
as complete as the misfortunes of these glonous foes were 
great He treated the defenders of Saragossa as if they 
were a band of brigands caught in their den In spite of 
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a capihilation, very sammary it 13 true, yet m due fonn, and 
signed by hia own hand expressly guaranteeing ‘ security to 
life and property (Art VL), he had two of the leaders 
who bad most aided the resistance executed, and gave up 
the corpse of the dead town to the excesses of hu soldiciy 

French historians have always denied the existence of 
this capitulation, while, on the other hand it is asserted 
with extreme vehemence by English end Spanish his- 
torians.^ What IS certam is, that its text was prmted In 
full m the GmEU di Madrid of the irth of March 1809 
m consequence of representations from the Junta of Sara 
gossa and m King Josephs correspondence, under date 
of the a 7 th of February 1S09 a word can be read which 
seems to settle the discussion Sire I he wntes to his 
brother I have received the dtrd erf surrender of Saragossa. 
This deed of surrender could be nothing but the document 
we allude to, for no deed is drawn up for a town which 
surrenders at discretion. 

However this may be, the defenders of Saragossa stood 
m no need of a capitulahoiL They should have been for 
ever sacred to any man possessing the heart of a patriot or 
a soldier So true is thi^ that even King Joseph could not 
resist paying homage to then- courage in the official report 
he published of the siege, an act, however which was soon 
visited by a sharp reprimand. On March i r Napoleon 
wrote to him Broker I I have read an article In the 
GauUe ef Madrid which gives an account of the taking of 
Saragossa, It praises those who defended the town. 
Truly this 13 singular policy I Ceriain it ts tkai aa 
Frenchman ejctsis n*ko has not the greatest contempt for those 
tvho d^ended Saragossa This at least Is what he would 
ha\x wished for this great searcher ofrer gloi} had reached 
the point of bcltcnng that honour or dugmec no longer 

* See amorgU ertben 00 tW* potnt the // st^trt di* Slip ^ j 
puM hj GiWnJ Rognbt; the Defense de Smrtt^isa uj Mwmfl 
CardtcTo t Robert Sotrtbey // / /ie Tmtnaifjr H tr I 

«nd the \I mft t tmr U strtnd ttigt de SaragMUL^ by Pedro 
bltntHf the occoJlaloc (Id the CoU nt//I dft MIm rtiattft d 4 r A’ 
Franks -V 
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existed except through him, and that one and the other 
were to be weighed according to the sentiments evinced 
towards him To restore the balance the Emperor branded 
the intrepid young man who had been the life and soul of 
this immortal defence with the epithet of coward ‘ ’I hat 
man,’ said the Mo 7 ntew of March 2 , i8og, when speaking 
of Palafox, ‘ IS a7i object of C07ite77ipt to the Avhole of the 
enemy’s army, where he is accused of presumption and of 
cowardice He was never seen m posts of danger ’ And 
a few days later ‘ Palafox’s life is despaired of That man 
IS detested by the town Found dying at Saragossa, Joseph 
Palafox was taken to France by his orders, and confined in 
the fort of Vincennes, where he remained a prisoner until 
the fall of the Empire, treated like a criminal for having 
defended a cause the most just that can be imagined 
Such Ignoble reprisals against fallen foes who were an 
honour to their age have, for the most part, passed by 
unperceived, and it would be committing a strange mistake 
to suppose Napoleon capable of ever having experienced 
the famtest regret for such acts , yet did the author of so 
many cnmes, when himself a captive at St Helena making 
so much display of his martyrdom and wearying Europe 
with his lamentations on the subject of a bottle of wine 
refused to him for his table, never behold flitting across his 
recollections the stoical figure of the young defender of 
Saragossa ? 


In view of all these facts it is allowable to suppose that 
Lannes, m the merciless seventy with which he treated the 
vanquished, was not following his personal sentiments, but 
rather obeying instructions that must have been repugnant 
to a man of such true courage The episode, nevertheless, 
remains as a stain upon his memory When obeying the 
Emperor’s summons back to France, Lannes took with him 
a fame henceforth tarnished, and a life of which the days 
were already numbered 

These reinforcements, withdrawn from the anny of Spain 
constituted but a small portion of those which Napoleon 
proposed to send to the troops he had kept in Germany 
^ Monxtein of Illarch S 
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under the orders of Marshals Davont and Bemadotte, The 
two conscriptions he had levied m September 1808 were 
still nearly mtact the one m advance of i8io» the other 
consisting of those who had escaped the conscriptions of 
the preceding years together amounting to one hundred 
and sixty thousand men. He organised them at once, 
by means of the regimental staffs and of the depdts — a 
species of abyss ever open and capable of being enlarged 
Indefinitely 

He thus brought his mfirntry regiments up to three 
thousand men present imder arms, which presupposes an 
effective strength of nearly four thousand his cavalry 
regiments to a thousand men presupposing twelve hundred. 
Finding a great defiaency of officers, however to command 
troops of this new formation, he had recourse to certain 
cipcdiUous measures which have in no small degree contn 
buted to Ills renown as an organiser but which according 
to all pTobabihty will be regarded with less admiration by 
poitenty than by the present generation. 

He fiist instituted a kmd of conscription by favour 
amongst the young students of from seventeen to eighteen 
years of age m the mditaiy schools, by vutue of which 
these children were promoted before the fixed time, or m 
other words, were allowed to shed their blood before the 
usual age. He took a hundred and sixty-cight from Saint 
CjT as many from La Flfeche fifty from the PoI)icchDic 
school and fifty from that of Compiegne. This result not 
appearing to suffice, he extended the operation to all the 
lyceums of the Empuc. These establishments were then 
forty m number therefore ten pupils from each b'ccntn 
bro^ht him four hundred cafKiraux foumers to send to 
the regiments, ^ 

It was then necessary to fill up the gaps produced in 
the militoi} schools bj this ingenious device. Little 
be expected, m this regard, from the spontaneous real of 
any family for measures of the kmd were not exactly 
calculated to mduce fathers to send their children thither 
Birt Napoleons genius for organisation qmctly found ^ 

* Napokoo to Claikc March 8 180S 
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remedy At the period of the campaign of i8o6 he had 
struck upon the idea of forming companies of Guards of 
Honour, especiallj dcslmcd for tlic enrolment of joung 
men of rank Mho might be attracted, it nas hoped) by the 
prospect of Imperial favours This creation, pre-eminently 
intended for the old aristocracy, had hoMe\cr met \Mth 
little success Napoleon non restored it under another 
form, by substituting compulsory' for rolunlary' enrolment 
He ordered Fouchd, in consequence, ‘ to dran up for him 
a list of ten families in each department and fifty m Pans,’ 
taking care that it should be composed of iho<^c ciucioil and 
1 icli families who were not in the sysiiin Such of their 
children as were above sixteen and under eighteen y cars of 
age were to be sent by force to the school at Samt-Cyr 
‘If they make any objection,’ added the Emperor, ^ no other 
reason is to he given except that such is my good pica sine' ^ 
These words were the exact formula of the old ligimc , 
but It would have been necessary to go back very' far, and 
to unite many fearful epochs in one, in order to find any'- 
thing m them which could equal this collection of measures 
It seemed as though they had been systematically combined 
by a scientific hand w'lth the intention of extinguishing the 
intellect of France, and of poisoning the source of her vital 
strength They no longer robbed her only of a robust 
generation of peasants and artisans who formed the body 
of the nation, but they attacked her very heart and brain , 
they selected with jealous care from amongst the forms of 
the college and the school that chosen youthful band, 
that precious reserve which composed the hterature, art, 
science, and civilisation of the future, and before its 
education was finished they tore it away m its bloom, fresh 
from the maternal embrace, to send it to be slaughtered on 
the battlefield 

France was bleeding to death , nevertheless, were these 
two conscriptions and these supplementary recruits all that 
the country could give? Napoleon’s piercing eye soon 
discovered new additions which he could make to these 


1 This letter of Dec 3 is one of those which it has not been 
thought proper to insert in the Correspcndanct of Napoleon 
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contnbntioM towards the blood-tax. By ordering an extra 
levy of eighty thousand for each of the four years pnor to 
1808 he had brought up their regular contingent to a 
hundred thousand men was it not, therefore, a flagrant 
injustice to require only eighty thousand for 1810? 

The pnnaple of equahty so dear to the French, Im 
peratively demanded the abohtion of so crying an abuse. 
He consequently increased the quota for the year 1810 
but, by r aising it from twenty to thirty thousand men, he 
destroyed the cqmhbnum anew this agam ennablcd him 
to demand a fresh supplement of ten thousand conscripts 
for the Imperial guard for the years pnor to r8io Com 
plamt could not be thought ofj for they were rather faroured 
than otherwise, as the contribution demanded was only of 
ten instead of forty thousand men, the number strictly 
requisite to restore the balance But this fiivour was of 
evil omen, and hade them be prepared for other calls. 

All these arrangements were made and earned out by 
Napoleon withont consulting cren the Senate. They were 
submitted to it later although thi!t too was m direct viola 
Uon of the constitution of the Empire,^ — bot its sanction 
was not asked until the Emperor was actually fighdng the 
Austrians in the valley of the Danube.* Measures of the 
kind were, m fact, not practicable, except when done 
secretly From the moment that they became publkly 
known they aroused grave discontent, oraountuig to revolt 
amongst the western population, and which was stifled 
under the name of brigandage. Moreover, they brought 
mto existence, os a necessary consequence, that atroaofls 
law on refractory consenpts, of which in its time ana 
place I shall examine the spint and de^'clopment 

Thanks to these levies of two hundred and forty thousand 
men thus added to the armies of Italy and of Germany 
Napoleon soon found himself in a position to confront the 
troops of Austria. He wished Prmcc Eugbnc to 
upon the campaign with a hundred thousand men, 

Marmonts corps then occupying Dalmatia, and he ordered 

• Napokon to LactHe Maidi jr iSoo 
* Id the rittlng of April 18. 
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lum to concentrate his troops in Friuli , he sent the anny 
of the Rhine, commanded by Daiout, from Erfurt on 
Wurzburg, he despatched Lefebirc to Munich to lahc 
command of the Bavarian contingent, numbering forty 
thousand men, he desired Bernadotte, who vas at the 
head of the Saxon-Pohsh contingent, to replace tlic French 
gamsons of Glogau, Custrin, Stettin, and Dantzic by Poles, 
and to keep near Dresden m order to natch Bohemia 
Finally, Mass^na nas directed to organise a cordis of a 
new description at Strasburg, nhich, under the name of 
the Aimy of Observation of tin. Rhine, should hold itself in 
readiness to march to the Danube at the first signal 

The pnnees of the Confederation of the Rhine, nhosc 
united forces exceeded one hundred tliousand men, recen ed 
repeated orders to raise their effective strength to its full 
complement Forced to take up anns against their country’s 
cause, and perfectly aware of the hatred borne to our 
domination throughout Germany, these unhappy princes 
were not even allowed to flatter themselves that, whilst 
submittmg to a lamentable necessity, they were at least 
obeying voluntarily, and acting independently No effort 
was made to disguise the yoke to which they were subject, 
as their corps of auxiharies were everywhere commanded 
by our generals , — the Saxons by Bernadotte , the Bavarians 
by Lefebvre, those of Wurtemberg by Vandamme, who 
was forced upon the king of Wurtemberg by Napoleon, 
despite his well-founded protests. 

The army of Italy was to remain under the orders of 
Eughne, a brave young man full of ardour, but without 
mihtary renown, and in whom the fact of his august 
relationship was supposed to supply the defect of expenence 
and long service As to the different divisions of the army 
of Germany, they were to be definitively subdivided, after 
some little consideration, into seven army-corps, exclusive 
of the guard and of Bessihres’ cavalry According to 
Napoleon’s own calculation these forces were to be allotted 
in the following manner Lannes was to have fifty thousand 
men, Davout sixty thousand, Mass^na fifty thousand, 
Lefebvre forty thousand, Augereau twenty thousand. 
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Bemadotte fifty thousand King Jerome twelve thousand 
which, with the twenty-two thousand guards and the twenty 
thousand of Bessftr^ corps, formed a total of three 
hundred and twenty four thousand soldiers, and with 
those of the army of Italy four himdred and twenty four 
thousonci^ 

The Austrian forces, though at first sight apparently of 
equal strength, were m reahty very mfenor to this enormous 
mass being m great part composed of milttin who could 
not with impunity be opposed to regular troops. The 
latter of whom the acting army was to consist, did not, 
all included, amount to more than three hundred thousand 
men. 

Archdohe John was to attack Pnnee Eughne with fifty 
thousand men, supported by an insurrection m the Tyrol 
just about to break out Archduke Ferdinand was to 
menace Saxon Poland with forty thousand men, and 
Archduke Charles who commanded the chief army 
Occupied Westem Boherma with one hundred and eighty 
thousand men, ready to advance upon Bavaria. Two 
other detachments, of firom ten to fifteen thousand men, 
were placed os corps of observation, one m Dalmatia, the 
other m the Tyrol The militia, m fine who exceeded a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, were held In reserve in 
the noghbonihood of Vienna and m Hungary os a last 
resoUTCC. 

In spite of the mfenonty of its forces the Cabuiet of 
Vienna possessed a substantial advantage over us If it had 
known how to act m time for it* troops were concen- 
trated whilst ours were lamentably dispersed- If we suppose 
Bonaparte in the place and position of the Arebduko 
Charles, the result would not have been doubtful for one 
instant In a few marches he would have been In the 
middle of our scattered army corps, and would hare 
defeated them one after the other But the Archdo^ 
though a clever general was methodical and tmud 1^ 
nature and chenshed nn admtrauon for the genius of hb 
advemr) almost amounting to superstition, which partuUy 
‘ Nipokoo to Derthlcr April 8 
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paral3sed his faculties, nor was the proverbial Austrian 
slovTiess capable of inspinng him with that life and spirit 
m which he failed 

Ever}' one at Vienna, howe\er, felt the necessity for 
prompt action if they wished to profit by an opportunity 
for which they had long been seeking The partisans of 
the war, Stadion, Gentz, and Pozzo di Borgo redoubled 
their efforts to put an end to the hesitation of the court 
Did they wish to w'ait until Napoleon should have finished 
his preparations in order to leave him time to crush Spam, 
and to allow German enthusiasm to cool down and become 
disheartened? VTiy did they speak of the menaces of 
Russia? That was nothing but an empty scarecrow 
Every one knew that throughout his whole empire the 
French alliance was hated, and that Alexander alone 
counselled peace If this one opportunity were not seized, 
the only alternative would be disarmament and submission, 
to which for more than one reason they would in any case 
soon be driven In spite of the fresh subsidies recently 
received from England, Austria w'as ruined by this immense 
armament , victory alone could restore her exhausted 
finances, and if they must succumb m one manner or 
another it were better to fall with honour beneath the 
blows of Europe’s enemy than beneath the weight of a 
disgraceful bankruptcy brought on by a more disgraceful 
failure. 

Certain it is that, according to the reports of the 
Minister of Finance, Count O’Donnell, the resources of 
Austna no longer sufliced for the maintenance of her army, 
and that ‘ it was necessary to send it to hve elsewhere, or 
to let It feed upon and exhaust Austna herself’ This 
necessity, though pressing less upon France, was neverthe- 
less beginning to be keenly felt there ever since our armies 
had ceased to be maintained by Prussia. Napoleon, for 
the sake of popularity, had invanably kept his budgets at 
an uniform figure, independent of the course of events, as 
though they were a sort of arrangement made by Providence 
and placed above all terrestrial influences Every year, or 
rather each time that he had to announce any enterpnse 

VOL IV F 
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calculated to alarm the public, his ministerB came to the 
Legislative Body and pnxJaimed with much solemnity that 
the taiea would not be mcreased 1 The war contribu 
dons, the confiscations, the soxure of English merchandise, 
the alienation of crown lands m the conquered countnes 
and of national property m Fnmcb, had m fiict enabled 
him, one way or another to keep this promise, and to 
present welt-balanced budgets owing to the secret resources 
by which he covered the defiata. But this spring, which 
had teemed inexhaustible, was about to fall unless renewed 
by a fiesh stroke of that magic wand, — Napoleon s sword 
Not only the expenses had considerably augmented, not 
withstanding the pretensions to immutability claimed by 
the budget, but the receipts, which were supposed to follow 
an ascending scale, had diminished m for lai]^ proportions. 
The Customs, affected by the contracntal blockade, had 
fallen more than twenty five nulbons the receipts from 
the alienation of national property had been reduced, m 
consequence of the state of general uneasiness, to n much 
smaller sum than had been calculated upon. Some twelve 
millions had been wasted m an insane effort to prevent a 
fall in the Funds and the lowering of the Five per Cents 
below eighty Mollicr calculates that this financial freak 
might have cost the State a mulhard if Napoleon had not 
been obliged to give it up. These discoveries, together 
with other less important mistakes, showed a deficit of 
about millions for the j'car 1808 and this notwith 
stxuiding that our troops, both in Prussia and in Spam, 
were almost always fed at the expense of the enemy 

This deficit, combmed with some of the pnmous 
accounts yet unpaid consisted of nearly a hundred millions 
m spite of whidi, however the mimstry coolly kept their 
fiud^gef af tfic la’eai* ffgurc of 750000,000 itfbrco\er 
according to Mollier's calculation, the expenses of the 
Ministry of '\\ ar for 1 808 alone amounted to 380 000 000 ' 
The military chest was nlwap the inCalliblc panacea for 
such evils in fact, by it alone could the advances from 
the departmental chests be covered for the sale of crown 
> MollrtT I J/W#/m i'mn i! irist e Jm Trl»er 
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1 notibnld'propi^j on whi^ reliance was supposed to 
pilacedi iras tmt a'precaidous resource owing to want of 
xhiuers. JtS capi^ amounted to about 390,000,000, 
; nearly two-durds of fliis sum, being the last portion of 
! contnbu^ons recoverable from Prussia, could not be ex- 
^"till 1^9, iSxoj Ond 1811. Napoleon therefore must, 
i Austria, bave before long found it impossible to maintain 


fenonnous army he had just organised. On the other 
ad,‘‘both ^wers had placed themsdves in a position 


tell rendered disarmament morally impossible. Hence, 


mgh war was. not j^t openly declared, ii; may be said to 
76 virtually commenced. This situation of affairs, which 
[oitted of no issue but by recourse to arms, deprives the 
t communications between the courts of '\nenna and of 


ris of all. interest Theur diplomatic relations at that 
nod'were nothing but a kind of conventional form, whicli 
ved to 'disguise the truth, and to lead by n measured 
ce to an end foreseen by every one. Mettermch had 
nounced to Champagny on the ad of March that the 
iasures adopted by Napoleon had forced the Cabinet of 
eniia. to place her army on a footing of war; and the 
ench i/Hnister had answered by bitter recriminations, 
(ich Idt ^little hope of a reconoliation, even had the 
levances', been less serious and the passions less exated.^ 
Henceforward the two governments thought only of 
Inpledng their military arrangements. Mass^na received 
e order to transfer his head-quarters from Stiasbuig to 
Im ; rDavouf ;to advance frxim Wurzburg to Ratisbon ; 
innes to concentrate' his army-corps at Augsburg. Napo- 
in, lem^bering ^e difficulties which the Danube had' 
dsed him du^g'the campaign of .1805, despatched a^ 
of .1500 mamies to that river for the purpose of 
^taring his pas^e, between its two banks. Major- 
Berber vm sent to Strasburg to^press fotwaid* the 
i^nis^on ahddeparture of ^troops ffiatwere behindhand, 
e^was ordered'to cOTtralise the SrinyatJRadsron : 
ld<^"Na^l^n;“‘pbnauwditK and thejine of the'L^ w 
e^lp^Hon^ which' murt;be"oampied 'in c^e'lthe enemy^ 

^ tn'tihe.SeMte. VTTT. ftTi4 VTV. t 
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shonld anUapate me. i In Italy Murat irai de«red to 
march upon Rome, with the spe^ of lightning, to replace 
there the troops commanded by Miollis, who had been sent 
to upper Italy and to destroy tha focus of msurrection. 
The Emperor announced to him his mtention of putting an 
end to the temporal power and of leaving the Pope meely 
hb title of Bishop of Rome, behevmg not unwisely, that 
this measure^ which had be« lo long postponed, would 
pass by almost unperceivcd amidst the dm of war * 

Austria might have attached ns with immense advantage 
from the a 8th of March, but she wasted m fiilse manoeuvres 
the time which Napoleon so well knew how to use. The 
army of Archduke Charles, concentrated near Pilsen in 
Bohemia, could easfly m five days march, have fiiUen upon 
our scattered corps at Ratisbon. Instead of attacking us 
in this bold fas^on and thereby creating disorder and 
terror amidst our cantonments, he left only one corps of 
40 000 men m Bohemia under the orders of Bdlcffirde, 
and, taking the hundred and forty thousand others with 
him, made a long circuit m order to cross the Danube at 
Ijni, and to present himself on the Inn conformably to the 
old routine of Austrian warfare. It is said that he adopted 
this plan against his own better judgment at the conclusion 
of a long discussion with Gener^ Grflnn and ila)'er one 
of whom approved of the former and the other of the latter 
plan but if this be true hii conduct b no less repreben 
sible for such disagreement gives so much the greater 
weight to the opinion of a commander In-chlef who alone 
ought to deade os he alone b responsible. 

In such a state of thrags, those inadents which arc only 
necessary to change menacing demonstralions into hostile 
declarations are never long wanting they here occurred 
almost simultaneously on both sides, A French ofhetr 
carrying despatches, though unoffiaallj’ from the Embassy 
at \ncnna to the I^egation at Munich was arrested at 
Bnmua, and all his papers were seized and opened. A few 
clays afterwards, in a march from ftrzburg to Ratisbon, 

* ItatTucOoni of March 30, 1S09, 

» SipoicTjQ (o Msmt April 5. 
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Davout’s outposts violated the temtory of the Austrian 
Empire ^ Napoleon was no sooner informed of the arrest 
of the French officer than, by way of reprisal, he ordered 
that the couriers of the Austrian Cabinet should be seized 
on every route Even this much was not needed to cause 
a rupture, now that all the prehminaries to it were termi- 
nated Metternich demanded his passports, and on the 
morning of the loth of April the Archduke Charles crossed 
the Inn with his army, whilst the Tyrol, taking fire with the 
rapidity of a train of powder, rose from one end to the 
other, to drive out the Bavarian garrisons 

Napoleon expected to be attacked, but not before the 
15 th of April, the penod which he had fixed upon for 
joining his army on the Danube But when, on the loth 
of Apnl, the Austnan ambassador demanded his passports, 
he saw clearly that the opemng of the campaign was 
imminent, and he at once telegraphed to Berthier, who he 
supposed must be still at Strasburg, mstantly to operate the 
concentration of the army, not at Ratisbon any longer, but 
at Augsburg and Donauworth In a letter of the same 
date, which has become the basis of all the accusations 
since then launched against this major-general, he explains 
his despatch to Berthier and recommends him anew ‘to 
turn back towards the Lech, that is to say, from Augsburg 
to Donauworth, should the Austrians make an attack before 
the 15th of April’ If the enemy made no move, but m 
that case only,^ Davout was to remain at Ratisbon whilst 
Massdna was operatmg his movement from Ulm to Augs- 
burg But, on receiving the news of the passage of the 
Inn, Bertluer had qmtted Strasburg on the nth to join the 
army, so that Napoleon’s letter and despatch did not reach 

1 This fact IS confirmed by a letter from Napoleon to Clarke, under 
date the 5 th of Apnl 

2 The author of the Histoire du Constelai d de P Empire here com- 
mits a mistake in supposing that the despatch was ambiguous, and that 
it ordered Berthier to leave Davout at Ratisbon in any case The 
letter and the despatch are perfectly clear It is there said, no doubt, 
that Davout is to remain at Ratisbon ‘ imder all circumstances,’ but 
the preceding phrase, ^ If ihe enemy males no move,’ leaves no room 
for doubt 
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hun until the i6th of April at Aagsboig, just when the 
Emperor himself was on the pomt of amving at bead- 
qnartcrs- Berthier therefore, had no other gmde but his 
instructions of the 30th of March, irntten m anticipation of 
the advance of the Austrians, not by the Inn but from the 
side of Bohemia. These instructions, it is true, dearly 
foresaw the possfbihty of a concentration on the Lech, 
but m case the enemy should onuopate us which was 
rather a vague order and susceptible of many different 
interpretationa. 

In a certain sense it might be said that the enemy did 
not anticTpatc us for after having crossed the Inn, he 
marched on but slowly and with difficulty towards the Isar 
and had not as yet reached that nvcr behind which our 
army wus m part concentrated. Davout, in fact, occupied 
Ratisbon with a corps which would consist of 60,000 men 
when Jomed by the Fnant division still in the rear and the 
Bavarians had assembled to the number of 40 000 part at 
Landsbut and part at NcustadL This position, howci'cr 
was dangerous, because the line of the Isar could not be 
well defended, and because, if this line were once forced, 
Davout would find himself cut off from the bulk of the 
army then at Augsburg. Left to ha own inspirations 
Berthier did httle to ward off this danger he even recalled 
Dai-out to Ratisbon, which be had already qmtted in order 
to fall back on our centre, and he sent the Oudinot divisions 
to his assistance. But, although on this occasion he showed 
that mdecision so common m men who ore unaccustomed 
ever to act b) themselves, Berthier In no way deserves all 
the reproaches which have been lavished upon him, as he 
recent Napoleons orders too late to carry them into 
effect. 

It was fuU time that the Emperor should arrive on the 
theatre of war to repair the tiults of his lieutenant One 
marshal had even gone 10 far as to accuse Berthier of 
mcdilaling defection,' Informed of the passage of the 
Inn b> tdegnph at 8 ©dock on the evening of the lath 
of April, Napoleon quitted Paris on the morning of ihc 
• CvocnJ rdrt t m/ttrti sur Lt Cturrt /r 1809. 
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M >1 n’UlK* moinr " oj tiu i 71)1 urn lud 1 lon.uiworlh, 
',U' \cr\ }> «!ni I I'c fill! wi'iiu! !<)<■>] ti-Ut the conccn- 
I'lon o. hi rrnu In the \i(iiii!\ he Incl oni) the 
',,1 mtc'nbi. !4<.r- (>f A imi'iiniiK wlio h ul .nrrned nl In"ol 
''."Ut r ui the J).T\ in Ml ( or|>- cm i’ui>ui he [\i cell ( »c icenficld 
_'ntl Wn't.-iut DiMU’t u • •'till 1 n’utd at Uuivhon, and 
1.”- •’t \u' 'hiir ' .Mill his ninni'irps and | the 
U.iiino' di\i KUi'’ ih It veie to ferm ju'ition of 1 annes’ 
.\s to the (^iiprd, it had siiucK pa'isi.d I)c\’|ond 
rleinber^ Oui arnn. thereAiro, eMeiided alone a jdis- 
hne'of fne and tueiitN leaeiies wuh jp Ind touaids'lhc 
‘ utnihe and it-- front tow irds the Isir, iihirli tlie' \iistrinns 
1 ( ross(,(i i)i(. da\ liefnrc In the coiii-c of the d i\) on 

^pnl tfi their ad\ ance' etiard h ul appeared on the Tsar 
'“fore I andsinit, and Ii id toinnieiired an enea^enieiit luih 
,iC Ilaiarian duuKai under PeroN, v.Iio defended the tot\n . 
j it the pascaee of the ii\er hnine been forced upon two 
’'her point'; I)ero\ fell bach on Xeit'Uadl At the conclusion 
this afiair the vhole \ustnan anin, v ith the e\ceplion of 
*' c cor])s left on the borders of lloheini 1. had passed the Isar 
' Ieindbliut,at Moosl)ure,and at Dingolfing, and \\asad\anc- 
towards us, threatennur to cut our line in tlic middle 
1 Henceforth the tuo armies found themsehes /acc| to 
[■c, m near!) equal numbers,^ m a 1 md of irregular quadn- 
l^lcral, of which the two upper sides were formed by Uic 
^^pube, and the two olhcis b) the Isar and the Lech^ 
|i the one which was concentrated possessed an mcalcul- 
"ale advantage ovci the olhci whuh had not )Ct been able 
^ ^ accomplish this object Archduke Charles, after having 
s’anced by I andshut, might m two marches at the least 
^‘^vc reached Obersaal on the Danube, have there stationed 
’"'^nself between the Bavarian corps and that of Davolit, 
have crushed them one after the other simply by tire 
of Ins army But no soonei liad he entered irlto 
%evv country, intersected by swamps, woods, and lulls, 
^ I found himself amidst corps of antagonists of wliose 

* According to Gencrnl Stutlcrlieim the forces winch the niclulu^ve 
1 under Ins hand amounted to 126,000 men, Jlistotic dt la Guche 
k-^'VSoo 
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force and precise position he had no exact knowledge, than 
his timorous scruples took stronger possesnon of than 
ever and his slowness, his mdeemon, and his gropings, a 
second time saved our army from an almost mcvitable 
check. He sent out his troops m three (Mcrent directions 
by the three different roads wiuch radiated from Landshot, 
but more as if to observe than to fight The corps of 
Hiller and of the Archduke Louis were sent to Mamburg 
and to Siegenbcig, opposite to the Bavarians a detachment 
of minor importance went to reconnoitre the road to Ratis- 
bon on the right, and the archduke himself advanced on 
Rohr by the central highway (April r8) 

In the same degree that these movements were timid 
and unsteady Napoleon s were precise, prompt, and decisrrc. 
From the moment of his arrival he had perceived the 
madvisabihty of so extended a Imc and the necessity of 
concentrating his army He lost no time, therefore, in send 
mg Davout an order to return from Ratisbon to Neustadt, 
promising to go to meet him with the Bavarians, and thus 
assist his move. At the same time he summoned llnssina 
from Augsburg to Plaffenhofen, when that marshal would be 
both nearer to the centre of the army and capable of mcnac 
mg Landshut, that is to sa} the ondiduke i hue of retrcaL 
B) means of this double movement Napoleon drew back 
his left, which was too much m advance, and brought 
forward his right, which had been too much in the rear 
On the I9ih of April, at early morn, Daixmt quitted 
Ratisbon, leaving only one regiment there to guard the 
bndge on the Danube against the anny m Bohemia His 
cavali) artiUer> and baggage took the road which borders 
the Danube. His inlanti} wended their waj along the 
wooded heights that command the route from Abach to 
Tcngen. Hus march performed along the Danube and m 
the \CT) face of the Austrian army was a most cnilcal 
operation moreover it offered Archduke Charles the 
utmost chance of leiiarating Davout from Napoleon. But, 
at the same moment that Davout was quitting Ratisbon 
the archduke was quittmg Rohr to march himself upon 
that town instead, however of taking the rood bj the 
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Danube, by uliich he could have baiTcd Davoul’s ])assage, 
he had taken one to the right, and reached Ratisbon by 
EglolTsheim One of his coq)s alone, that of Hohenrollern, 
encountered the Saint-Hilaire and Friant divisions between 
Saalhaupt and Tengen After a sharj) combat, known 
amongst us as the battle of 'I'liann, and by the Germans as 
that of Tengen, these two divisions drove Hohen^ollern 
back upon Hausen, and Davout effected his junction with 
the Bavanans (April 19) 

Meanwhile, Iilasscna had been advancing on his side as 
far as Freising, so that our army liad been concentrated, 
while that of the archduke had been dispersed The 
Austnan corps, scattered between Abens and Ratisbon, no 
longer possessed any cohesion, and they left that initiative 
to Napoleon of w’hich they had not known how to take 
advantage They presented for his attack four principal 
groups Hiller W’as at Mainburg, already apprehensive of 
Mass^na’s march on his rear, and Archduke Louis formed 
an extended line from Siegenberg to Kirschdorf, three or 
four leagues from Mainburg Seven or eight leagues 
farther on, in the neighbourhood of Ratisbon, w'as Arch- 
duke Charles, w^hose most advanced corps was at Hausen, 
and had fought the day before Napoleon at once deter- 
mined to cut this unduly extended hne in tw'o, and then to 
destroy its separate and disjointed pieces He left Davout 
before Hausen with instructions to keep back Archduke 
Charles, whilst he, the Emperor, proceeded to throw the 
bulk of his forces against Archduke Louis at ICirschdorf 
and at Siegenberg Lannes was sent to Rohr with tw'o 
divisions in order still further to prevent all communication 
bebveen the enemy’s two wungs These measures once 
taken, Napoleon salhed forth by Abensberg with the 
Bavarians and Wurtembergers towards OflFenstetten and 
Kirschdorf, he there overthrew the outposts of Archduke 
Louis, and drove them back upon Rohr, where they were 
met by Lannes, who completed their defeat Archduke 
Louis, himself attacked at Siegenberg by General Wrede, 
and perceiving with dismay that his right was on the point 
of being turned, fell back in all haste towards Pfaffenhausen, 
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where he jobed Hiller who had come from Momburg, batwho 
had been unable to take any part m the combat (April ao) 
In conaequencc of this short battle, m which not more 
than from twenty five to thnty thousand Austrians had been 
engaged owing to the bad tactics of their commander-m- 
chicfi the enemy* army found itself cut mto two masses 
which could no longer umte. One portion was thrown 
back in disorder upon Landshut, where it ran great risk of 
bemg caught between Napoleon, who pursued it by Pfaffen- 
hausen, and Massifna, who came along by Moosbuig and 
the nght bank of the Isar , the other was dnven towards 
Ratasbon, and Napoleon, who behercd that town to be still 
occupied by the troops Davoot bad left there, flattered 
hims^ that he had thus secured its complete destruction 
When, m the course of the day on April 21 at the 
conclusion of a third combat, more rapid even than those 
which had preceded it, Napoleon beheld himself master of 
l^andshut m spite of HiUcPs vain endeavours to defend it 
against the combined forces of lannes and of Massdna, he 
considered the army of Archduke Charles os irretrievably 
lost. Doubtless It could no longer efl'ect it* escape, except 
by Ratisbon believed to be still m our possetsion by land 
shut, then occupied by us, or by Stmubmg where it was 
hoped that we might prevent it* passage But, however 
admirable hi* tactics had been dunng thoie three days, ho 
overrated their importance, and above all o\'cnated them 
when reporting them to otheis, as wa» ha constant 
habit, m the hope that, by extravagantly exaggerating 
hi* tucccsscf, he might produce a strong impression upon 
the popular imagination. According to a note which he 
had pnnted and circulated m all direction*, under date of 
Apnl a I The Austrian army bad been ttnick by that fire 
from Heaven which punishes tkt uni^fefuJ ifu vnjntt and 
tkt piifAiovs it had been fulvtnsti. All Its arm) -corps 
had been crashed More than twenty of its generals had 
been kfllcd or wounded etu arthdmkt had Ay* h!Ud and 
/tv wundad They hiul upwards of 30 000 prisoners, etc 
Of this army which had dared to drfy the French army 
but a very smaTl remnant had rccrosscd the Inn etc 
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Tlic wliolc note Mas m this style Such unblushing 
in\cnlions tarnished the renown of those victories, which 
certainly were less remarkable for their results, brilliant 
though these were, than for the skilful combinations which 
had led to them, and which were masterpieces of genius 
The Austrian army was far from being pulverised, as had 
been asserted Its separation into two distinct masses had, 
it IS true, been achieved, but the Archduke Charles was still 
master of Ratisbon, where he kept that regiment prisoner 
which had been left there by us, he had summoned a 
division of the army of Bohemia to his aid, and, certain 
henceforth of being able to effect his retreat through that 
tovvn, he commenced an attack, late though it was, against 
Davout’s and LefebvTre’s corps, in the neighbourhood of Eck- 
muhl, where they had been ordered to hold him in check 
The Emperor, after hav ing despatched Bessieres' cavalry 
in pursuit of Hiller, and confided Landshut to a portion 
of Iilassdna’s corps, set out wath the remainder of his forces 
to support Davout He reached Eckmuhl at two o’clock 
in the afternoon By a strategic freak that has never been 
explained, the archduke, instead of renewing his attack 
wath his whole united corps, left none at Eckmuhl but 
those of Rosenberg and of HohenzoUem He sent the 
others to scour the country in the direction of Abach, 
where he ought to have concentrated merely sufficient troops 
to defend the high road along the Danube from Montbrun’s 
light cavalry The corps stationed at Eckmuhl, in spite of 
their inferior numbers, resisted with great bravery the 
repeated assaults made by Lannes, Lefebvre, and Davout, 
but after many hours of fighting, Rosenberg, finding him- 
self surrounded on all sides and seeing no hope of succour, 
retreated to Ratisbon, leaving the battlefield covered with 
dead The archduke at once rushed forward with his 
cavalry to protect this retrograde movement, which soon 
became general throughout the entire army The Austrian 
cavalry, charged by ours, were driven back upon their own 
infantry, but m due time the reserve under Prince Lichten- 
stein advanced, and, attacking our cuirassiers, continued a 
desperate struggle far on into the night (April 22) 
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Napoleon deemed it prudent not to pnih the pumut too 
for and the archduke waa thus enabled to reach Ratubon 
under cover of the darkness. On the morning of April 23 
he recrosscd the Danube by two bridges within s^t of 
the Emperor who endeavoured, without success, to impede 
the operation. He was able, however to force his entrance 
mto the town early enough to capture a small portion of 
the rear guard left there by the archduka 

Napoleon s military genius had never appeared grander 
more decided, or more ferule m resources than dunng this 
five-days’ battle, of which the diverse episodes at Thann, 
Abensberg, Landshut, Eckmuhl, and Ratisbon had only 
been the development of one single thought, and of which 
each stage, mtended to rectify bad ponUons that were not 
of his creation, had also each been marked by a victory 
Nothing had been left to chance, nor to those break-nedt 
tactics which place the fortune of a country at stake only 
for the purpose of produang a starthng effect Napoleon 
had understood how to convert a retrograde evolution 
which IS always so difficult to erecute m presence of on 
enemy mto on offensive movement that broke through the 
Austrian centre and threw their divided army back upon the 
opposite banks of the Danube. Never had the diftoltics 
of so mextncablc a position been discntangied, deared 
away and overcome with greater coolness, coherence, and 
firmness. The opening of this campaign is a model of 
sacnUfic warfare a masterpiece ahke of boldness and of 
prudence, worthy in all its points of the first campaign in 
Iinlj and almost above cnudim but for the falsehoods 
that disgraced it. Napoleon, in his buUelin, takes credit 
for having captured 60 000 prisonen which, with a 
mimimum of 1 5 000 killed or wounded, thmtmihcd the 
Austrian army by 75000 or 80000 combatants. But, 
according to the most probable calcubtions, it had at the 
outside lost only one quarter of that number oil loduded. 

The moral effect of this magnificent bcguinlng was some 
what weakened b) the bad news which omvxd successively 
from Italy the Tyrol, and Pobnd. In ltal> I rince hugime 
unexpectedly attacked by Archduke John Itcfore he had 
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been nb!e to ronccnir.Uc Iin nnin, had Ins mhnnre- 
p:inrd at I’ordcttonc and Ind Ihlii then bmtsclf thorouqhl) 
defeated at Sacile 1 tom tlicnro ho had been dn\cn bark 
to the \digc N.apnleon. nn heat me of these dis.a'>ters, 
]K'rcet\cd, tlioueli not without painful surprise, that his 
.adojmon of I'ugLne did not abo tnrludc the tr.ansnnssion 
of Ins own intellect and spirit He had been able, it is 
true, to make Prince lai'tlne his son and his lieutenant, 
but not to endow him besides with genius and experience, 
although on the whole he was a joiing man gibed with 
excellent qualities He ga\c \cni to his disappoinlmciU 
in terms full of bitterness 'I sec with pain,’ be wrote to 
him, Hint you lia\e neither the habit of war nor any idea 
how to make iL . I ought to lin\c sent Massena to 
)ou and ba\c gnen }Oii command of the ratalry under 
his orders I committed a fault m gumg )ou command 
of the army I know that in Italy )OU pretend to despise 
Afasse'na , but, if I had sent him, what has happened 
would not baae taken jilace. Massena has military talents 
before which e\cr} one must bow 

Certain it is that it would ha\c been infinitely justcr 
and wiser to ha%c gi\cn this great mihtar}' man a command 
to which he had e\cr)' claim than to have cmplo}cd him 
at Eckmuhl Hn canning orders’ on the field of battle like 
an orderly officer, as the Emperor, with a kind of petty 
vanity, stated in his first bulletin But w'liose fault was 
this, if not the fault of Napoleon himself, whose infatuation 
is visible in the most insignificant details ? In one letter, 
to Engine, he says ‘ I cannot conceive how niy troops 
were beaten by that Ausfriau cariaillc They numbered 
300,000 here, and yet I always beat them though only 07 ic 
agat 7 ist seven Austrian Spanish ca 7 iaiUe l the 

more formidable Napoleon’s enemies became, the more he 
affected to despise them, as if it depended upon him to 
make them contemptible in reality, and to diminish obstacles 
by despising them Hence arose that tone of boasting and 
of presumption which he brought into fashion amongst his 

1 Napoleon to Eugi;ne, Apnl 30, 1809 
2 Ibtd , Apnl 26, 1809 
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gcnerala, and which, m the end, contributed not a httle 
toirards their reverse* by inspiring them with a blind con 
fidcnce in their snpenonty Contempt of an enemy no 
doubt encouniges uudaaty in war but it also engenders 
negligence and fatal illusions, and it may safely be asserted 
that It has caused the loss of more ^ttle* than It has 
helped to gam. If Eog^c had mutated the boastings by 
which It was songht to stimulate him, and if he had made 
his calculations on the same scale by which the Emperor 
asserted that he had fought as oiu againsi seven^ he might 
have easily transformed his two defeats into brilliant victoncs. 
Quite mcontcstablc is it that, though the position of our 
army had been most unfavourable at the beginning of this 
scries of combats, its number at least, had fully equalled 
that of the troops under ArchduVe Charles. It can be 
seen by every one of Napoleon s letters that Davout had 
6o ooo men, that the Bavarians united to the Wlirtembergen 
amounted to scarcely lea* than 50 ooo that Moss^nai corps, 
Dessihes* cavalry and Oudmot s divisions counted at least 
as many and that their numbers hourly increased, whilst 
the archduke had not above 130 ooo men dlspencd over 
the various battlefields. 

Napoleon, for a moment, thought of appointing Murat 
to the command of Eugirnes army but the amval of 
Macdonald at the Viceroy^ head-quarters soon made him 
change this plan Moreover it was clear that the retreat 
of Archduke Charles would force Archduke John to retro- 
grade upon the Noric Alps. Eugtne, with so emment n 
general henceforward ns counsellor was equal to the task 
of pursuing and harassmg his antagonist. In 1809, as in 
1805 the impetus of the army operating on the Danube 
affected all the corps that were ti^g to act on its flanks, 
and the action of the principal corps governed also the 
subsidiary episodes. Archduke John was irresistibly in 
volved m his brother’s rout, and the Tyrolese insurrection 
Itself In spite of its brilliant success, was only a digression. 
The T>to 1 not bcang situated on the direct line of our 
communications, nor the insurgents capable of being cm 
ployed elsewhere like regular troops that revolt, If not 
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suppressed, could at least be easily circumscribed, and 
allowed to exhaust itself on the spot until its ever-increasing 
isolation and the reaction of the great events of the war 
would permit it to be attacked with advantage Meantime 
Lefebvre was sent to Salzburg to prevent the Tyrolese 
rushing doAvn upon our flanks , no other precautions, how- 
ever, were considered necessary In Poland, Archduke 
Ferdinand had occupied Warsaw, and dnven Poniatowski 
beyond the Vistula , but his very success enticed him on 
farther than he ought to have ventured, and his influence 
on the issue of the campaign was, in consequence, but 
very secondary 

After having recrossed the Danube at Ratisbon, Arch- 
duke Charles had taken the road to Bohemia, intending, 
apparently, to fall back on Linz or Elrems, provided he 
could precede us at either place But he was obliged to 
make a long and difficult circuit by Budweis, whilst we, 
marching straight along the road on the right bank of the 
Danube, had a thousand chances in our favour of occupy- 
ing these positions before him Hiller’s corps was, in fact, 
incapable of arresting our passage over the different tribu- 
tanes of the Danube, because, by attempting to cross them 
m vanous directions, we menaced more points than he 
could possibly defend It is unnecessary to seek elsewhere 
for the motives which determmed Napoleon not to follow 
the archduke into Bohemia. He would there have encoun- 
tered a long and difficult route, positions to which the 
approach was rendered dangerous by the gorges of the 
Bohmer-Wald, and, moreover, have been constrained to 
divide his forces By following the road along the Danube, 
he advanced more quickly by roads that were well known 
to him, preserved the advantage of concentration, had 
almost the certainty of reaching Vienna before his adversary, 
and of turmng to account the great moral effect which the 
occupation of the enemy’s capital always produces. 

Napoleon immediately despatched his army at full speed 
on the road to Vienna Addressing his soldiers after the 
taking of Ratisbon, and thanking them for their steady 
demeanour, he congratulated them ‘for having gloriously 
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shown the difference which existed between the soldici* of 
Cffisar and the cohorts of Xerxea, If ever a companion 
conld be disputed it was this one, for Austria stood alone 
against ui, while Napoleon had gathered the troops of 
vanouj nations to overwhelm her. On his ndc he had 
numbers and a great mass of men , and If any one recalled 
Xerxe* by his pnde and insane ambition most assuredly it 
was not the modest archduke. Unfortunately for the whole 
world, the new Xerxci was at the same tune another 
Alexander The Irapenal order of the day terminated by 
the arrogant prediction that within a month we shall be 
m Vienna. It did not howerer note the fact that between 
that town and us there were not more than about 30,000 
men, •carccly capable of retarding our advance. 

Hiller after a successful retreat to the Inn, fighting on 
his way recroiscd that river m haste, and (hd not even 
attempt to dispute its passage with us. He resolved to 
stop us for some time on the Traun at Ebeliberg, tho 
heights of which, crowned by an old castle, afforded him 
very strong positions. At a short distance farther on was 
the bndge of Mauthausen on the Danube, by which it was 
emmeously supposed that the archduke intended to come 
to Hiller^s assistance. Massifna, consequently whose arm) 
corps, with Bessftres’ cavalry formed the advance- guard, 
instantly issued an order to attack, although no one doubted 
the possibility of being able to take the Austrian positions 
by turning them at Lambach. General Cohora carried the 
bndge and town of Ebelsberg successful!), under a fearful 
fire. Every house was several times token and retaken 
amidst the flames which consumed the town, and he was 
on the pomt of succumbing when the Lcgrand division 
rushed forward to hts asststonce over the caldned bodies of 
the slain. ^\ e then took the castle and definitely remained 
masten of the place, after one of the most sanguinary and 
desperate struggles mentioned in the hlstOT) of that time, 
while the Austnans, Cndmg their position tamed by the 
Lambach road where Lannes’ corps had passed, retreated 
after first destroying the bndge at Mauthausen (hla) 3). 

The army conUnued Its onward mardi to Vienna, leav 
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ing strong detaclimcnls bcliind it at tlie principal points of 
Ratisbon, Passau, and Lin?, intended to protect our com- 
munications and to defend the Danube against tlie possible 
return of the archduke 'J he charge of guarding the course 
of the nreruas confided to Da\out After haring followed 
the archduke to the foot of the Bohmer-Wald, the marshal 
had returned to Straubing and there closed the route of the 
army, but Bernadotte’s expected anival at Ratisbon would 
soon, It was thought, allow Napoleon to summon Darout 
and his corps to join him at Vienna 

Archduke Charles had hoped to reach Krems before us, 
and there to assist Hiller in corcring Vienna But this 
illusion was speedilj dispelled In fact, it had been ren- 
dered more than erer impracticable by the time he had 
lost in complete inactivity at Budwcis, in Bohemia. He 
therefore ordered his lieutenant to cross orer again to the 
left bank of the Danube, which order Hiller, hard piesscd 
by our advance-guard, quickly obejed, at the same time 
destroying the bridge at Krems, and leaving a detachment 
behind him with orders to repair to Vienna, there to rein- 
force the towm mihtia which was preparing to defend the 
capital 

On the loth of May 1S09 the French army appeared 
before Vienna The old towm w'as still encircled by the 
fortifications which had once withstood every attack of the 
Turks, but xt hardly contamed one-third of the population 
of the capital, and its vast suburbs had no means of defence 
The Archduke Maximilian, entrusted wuth the command of 
the place, had about fifteen thousand regular troops under 
his orders exclusive of the mihtia. He sacrificed the 
suburbs, intrenched himself behind the old ramparts, and 
proudly rejected the proposals of surrender which were 
made to him But Napoleon having, after a short bombard- 
ment, throrvn some light infantry into the island whereon 
the Prater is situated, the archduke, seeing his communica- 
tions thus endangered, evacuated the town in all haste to 
avoid bemg taken pnsoner with his detachments , and our 
troops for the second time made their victorious entry into 
Vienna 
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Tme to his old tactic* of exciting the people against 
their sovereigns, Napoleon, -with high-soandmg affectation, 
confided the inhabitants to the humanity of his soldicia. 
He declared that he toot under his special protection that 
Sood pofuiaiian Vumia^ forsaken ahandanetf widowed 
that capital which the pnnccs of the House of Lorraine 
had deserted, not lite soldiers of honour who yield to the 
circumstances and rererses of war but hk* perjurers pursued 
by remorse. In flying from Vienna, he said, then farewell 
had been that of murder and fire like Medea^ th^ had 
slau^tered their children with their own hands ^ 

This paltry piece of tragic declamation, regarding an 
honourable and patnotic attempt to defend the town, could 
no longer deceive any one , but the more groundless were 
the accusations, the more exaggerated was the tone adopted 
in the hope of mating them be beheved, Napoleon sup- 
posed it possibly by dmt of violence to force a conviction 
on others which he did not himself share. Such epithets 
as ungrateful coward, and peijurer recurred m every line of 
the bullctms and iffodamations respecting the emperor of 
Austria. By hearing them repeated daily the Ignorant 
mass of the soldiery nltimatcly persuaded tbcrascl^’cs that 
Napoleon must, m some circumstances untnown to them 
have heaped benefits upon this prmcc before he thus struct 
him but, to have hoped to obtain credence for so improb- 
able a story amongst nations who shared the bad fortune 
and insults inflicted on the Emperor Francis, required 
extraordinary faith m the power ^ charlatarusm. It was 
carrying such faith to the extreme of folly to offer Inde- 
pendence and* Uberty open handed to the Hungamns, 
when the hand which proffered the gift was still red with 
the blood of the Spaniards it was pushing it beyond all 
bounds, moreover to use the following language in r^ercncc 
to the noble and generous hearted Schill, when It became 
Vmown that he had nude his regiment mutiny ot Berlin m 
order to draw it off towards cslpbalia he was spoten of 
as a man of the name of SchU! a Und of brigand^ u he had 

‘ 1 roclamallon of it»y 13 1809- 
• PiodamotioB to tlie llaBCVom, May 15, 1809 
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blackened htniself with crimes in the last Prussian cam- 
paign 

No Asiatic monarch, no human idol dispensing his 
oracles to prostrate multitudes, ever defined the great prob- 
lems of good and evil with more placid mfalhbihty Good 
was nothing but an emanation from his own person, it 
consisted of everythmg which served his designs , evil was 
all that thwarted them The actions of individuals, as of 
nations, were no longer judged by any standard but that of 
Napoleon’s interests Such was the simple and novel moral 
openly avowed in the Imperial manifestoes and taught to 
Europe at the cannon’s mouth Napoleon clearly began to 
beheve that it required but little further eflfort on his part 
to inculcate this doctnne The taking of Vienna had pro- 
duced the moral eflTect he had anticipated. The news from 
the other armies again became excellent Prmce Eugbne, 
with double the number of troops, pursued Archduke John, 
who was forced to retreat to Hungary to avoid being caught 
between two fires , Lefebvre beat the msurgents m the Tyrol 
and occupied Innspruck , Pomatowski retook Warsaw from 
Archduke Ferdinand, who was obhged to retire within the 
Austnan frontier in order to draw nearer to his brother 
One more blow remained to be struck, and the dissolution 
of this piecemeal monarchy would assuredly follow Flushed 
by hope, Napoleon thought it useless any further to delay 
the execution of those measures which he had been medi- 
tatmg against the court of Rome Such an act, which was 
more startling on account of the recollections it evoked than 
the changes which it would eflTect, seemed to him appro- 
priately to fill up the interlude of his stay at Vienna, for 
It was quite in keepmg with his character of Fatahst to 
afford the spectacle to an Empire which was itself on the 
point of falling, of another domination suddenly struck 
dead. 

In consequence, he issued on the 17th of May 1809 
the famous decree which put an end to the temporal power 
of the Popes He was pleased to date it from ‘ his Impenal 
Camp at Vienna,’ as if to prove that the seat of his 

^ Sixth Bulletin 
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sovereignty Iny wherever it suited him to establish iL He 
grounded the measure, — very justly however — not upon 
his personal grievances, but upon the abuses which had at 
oil tunes resulted from the confusion of the spiritual and 
the temporal power But ha sflly mfatuatlon betrayed 
Itself in the preamble, in which he introduced Charlemagne, 
hi* august predecessor Emperor of the French, and invoked 
against the Sovereign Pontifls the terms of the Cariovingian 
donation. This exhumation from the Gothic ages, which 
he thought would heighten the effect, only diminished it, 
by showing m what antiquated regions his rmagmation 
loved to roam. No one, moreover could believe him 
smccre m his historical condemnation of the ‘ Buhops of 
Rome, for their history was well known to him when he 
had restored then power The recollection of their miqui 
tics had in no wise embarrassed him when he bad hoped to 
profit by their services. He overthrew them simply b^usc 
Pius VIL had not proved complaisant and if the power 
he deprived them of was to mcrease his own, this Icgitimalo 
revolution, of which he constituted himself the instrument, 
would become a scourge rather than a benefit 

The enacting portion of the decree contained one 
characteristic detai It stated that the Popes revenue 
should be mercased by an annual mcomc of two imllloni 
(Art 5) Thh bait which could be withdrawn at will, was 
destined accordmg to Napoleon i idea to keep the Papacy 
m the nght path of duty through fear of lotmg *0 nch on 
endowment Such most certainly was the opmion which 
the new Charlemagne entertained of the institution he had 
restored and the Pontiff b> whom he had wished to be 
crowned. In that however he grossly deceived himself 
yet to a certain degree it is noteworthy as the estimate of 
one who was so keenly alive to the weaknesses of mankmd. 
Most incontestable is it that he thought the Prcbles of the 
Roman Court and the Pope himselli capable of accepting 
a sirmlar bargain, \ou have seen by my Decrees, he 
wrote to Murat a htilc later t^t I l^kazxJ n dl /.» M/ 
/l/e but It IS on the condiuon of his remalmng quiet 
hrom these vkords it is endent that hli frctiucni intercourse 
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With the court of Rome had not inspired him witli much 
esteem for those who directed it 

While these new incidents were occupying public atten- 
tion, Napoleon was making every preparation for destroying 
the army of Archduke Charles, from which the Danube alone 
now separated him The crossmg of rivers in presence of 
the enemy has always been considered as one of the most 
difficult operations in war, that of the Danube, an excep- 
tionally wide stream, would have been impracticable under 
the fire of so strong an army, had not the topographical 
circumstances peculiar to the environs of Vienna consider- 
ably lessened the danger Narrow, deep, and rapid up to 
the vicinity of the capital, no sooner does the Danube 
approach its walls than it widens and slackens its speed, 
embracing m its course many islands which divide its 
waters, so that mstead of the one single obstacle of its 
powerful current, it presents a senes of rather narrow 
channels, comparatively easy to cross Two of these 
islands especially seemed favourable for a passage that of 
Schwarze-Lake, situated m front of Vienna and opposite 
Nussdorf, and that of Lobau, about a league and a half 
farther back 

Napoleon caused preparations to be made for crossmg 
the nver at both points But the two battalions which he 
had sent on to take possession of Schwarze-Lake having 
been captured by the Austnans, he confined himself, on 
that side, to simple demonstrations, and concentrated all 
his resources for action at Lobau The island being a 
league wide and three leagues in circumference, he was 
enabled to quarter an army there under shelter from the 
enemy’s guns The archduke had neglected to occupy it 
it w^as consequently easy to take, and as easy to throw a 
bridge across the arm of the nver which separated it from 
us and was by far the longest The channel, on the other 
side, separating the island from the left bank, then held by 
the enemy, was only no yards wide, and could thus be 
easily and rapidly crossed by a flying bndge, without any 
more difficulty than is experienced in the passage of an 
ordinary river The obstacle was further diminished by 
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the hland fonniag n scmiarail^ bend rotmd the point 
from wHch we were to throw the hndgc over omr ortillcty 
being thus enabled to render it inaccessible to the enemy 
By means of the long bndgc pbced out of reach of all 
attack, of this island which could serrc as a halting place 
and paiade-grotmd for his troops, and of the small bndge 
which could be thrown across m two or three hours, 
Napoleon felt certain of being able to land his army on the 
left bank before the archduke, who was ignorant of the 
cmct state of afiain, would 6nd it possible to oppose him. 

He had, it is true just been informed thjit an Austrian 
corpt d^armit bad tned to cross the nvcr at Linr and to 
fall upon our rear — a Ihct which, while it indicated that Arch 
dokc Charles had attempted a retrograde movement in the 
hope of turning our flanks, proved at the same time that 
he had divided his force*. The Emperor instantly resolved 
to hasten his passage across the Danube, notwithstanding 
the alarming rise in its waters, which were swollen by 
the melting of snow in the Alps, and shoot his principal 
bndge to an alarming degree for though it had been laid 
upon very substantial bosis, their fastenbgs were for from 
b^g strong or firm. During the afternoon of Afay so the 
flying bridge was constructed in three hours, and hlafs6na 
took up his position on the left bank- On the other «dc 
of a small wood, near which our troops landed stood two 
pretty villages on the right and left, Aspern and Esiling, 
destined before long to become a heap of ruins. The 
Boudet, Mobtor and Lcgrand divisions, with a portion of 
the Guards, there intrenched themsclve* iMthout delay 
These viUagci, joined by a canal, hanng in their entuc 
length only one cross strwt, and possessing several build 
mgs of substantial masonry formed a sort of fortified front 
most fowurablc to a defensive attitude. The archduke 
continued Insisiblc the whole of that day merely showing 
us a large adiance guard of cavalry which watched our 
movements while scouring the s'ast pbun of the Marchfeld. 
On the following day May the aist, he decided on attack 
Ing Napoleon, Ixforc the whole of our army should hare 
crossed over to the left bank. The IncipUcablc diUtonness 
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of his movements wellnigh cost him dear Happily for 
him, our large bridge had been broken dunng the night, 
and the repairs required time, so that Napoleon, conse- 
quently, was unable to concentrate more than a portion 
of his forces 

The archduke did not advance against us until ver}^ 
late in the day He marched forward ^vith about seventy 
thousand men and three hundred guns, forming a con- 
centric line around the villages of Aspern, Essling, and 
Enzersdorf, in which our troops were intrenched ^ Our 
forces on that first day cannot be estimated at less than 
forty thousand men ^ This great numerical inferiority 
forcibly reduced us to act on the defensive, but the two 
positions of Aspern and Essling having been rapidly trans- 
formed into true citadels it was not easy to dislodge from 
them soldiers of the description they contained, commanded 
too by generals such as Lannes and Massdna Massdna 
had shut himself up in Aspern, and there received the first 
shock of the Austrian army Assailed almost simul- 
taneously by the two corps of Hiller and of Bellegarde, he 
sustained the attack with vigour, and his well-directed fire 
caused immense loss to the serried masses of the enemy, 
enclosed m a space where it was impossible to deploy 

1 Two of his army-corps were absent, one near Linz under Kollo- 
wrath, the other before Vienna under Archduke Louis His reserve, 
moreover, had remained at Breitenlee, 

2 I am here m contradiction with all the French accounts, which 
place this number at five-and-twenty or thirty thousand On our side 
there were, of infantry, the four divisions of Boudet, Molitor, Legrand, 
and Carra Saint- Cyr It must be explained by what impenetrable 
mystery these divisions, which were composed, some of three, others 
of two bngades — that is to say, some formed of six regiments, others 
of four — could have been reduced to an average of five thousand men, 
when, at the outset of the campaign a regiment consisted of three 
thousand men present under arms These four divisions compnsed 
sixteen regiments m all — that is to say, from thirty to thirty- two 
thousand men at a minimum, admitting a reduction of a thousand men 
per regiment A similar calculation must be applied to the cavalry, 
which counted four divisions of from eight to ten thousand horse The 
divisions of Lasalle and Marulaz alone mcluded ten cavalry regiments^ 
which, onginally composed of a thousand men present under armsy 
must at least have still had seven or eight hundred 
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Soon, hoTTCver the Austmn calomns Kerc led on with 
•pint, and, making the ilohtor division give way they 
ipiTing forward and earned the village:. But Mass<‘na, m 
trenched withm the enclosure of the cemetery resisted wrth 
an obstinacy which nothing could shake. He despatched 
the Mamlnx cavalry on their flanks, and the village was re- 
taken by the Lcgrand dmsion. 

Lannes held Esshng with the Boudet division, and with 
equal firmness repulsed the assaults of Rosenberg s corps. 
He first evacuated the village of Emersdorf os fiom the 
small number of his troops he did not care to defend it, 
but each time the Austrians adranced upon Essling they 
were received by a shower of muiketiy and grape shot that 
made them retire m disorder In consequence of the failure 
of this double attack on our two wings, the archduke sent 
Hohenzollcm'i corps, supported b) Lichtenitcin’i cavalry 
against our centre, '\^^ule hts artiUery was pouring its fire 
upon the two villages, HohemoUem odvanc^ through the 
mterral which separated them, and Bcsnfcrcs, at the head 
of on our cavalry met these fresh columns but in vain 
endeavoured to break their ranks. He stopped them 
however and then rushing past them commcnc^ an attack 
upon the Austrian batteries. Uchtcnitein s squadrons, 
meanwhile, dashed forward at full gallop and instantly en- 
gaged ours in dose comhaL The general of the Spanish 
Cuirassiers was killed, but the cavalry charges continued 
on both sides without any defimte rcsulL Still we were 
losmg ground and, little by Uttle, were driven back into 
the promontory which is formed by a bend of the Danube 
below Essling. Meanwhile, Bdicgarde and Hiller recom 
rocnccd their attack against Masstina with fresh energy 
and this time our troops w^e overthrown and the ccmctcr} 
Itself fell into the power of the enemy But Mass«5na quickly 
returned at the head of the Sahit-Cyr and Lcgrand dmislons, 
and, at the condusion of a desperate struggle, succeeded 
in retaking half the vilbgc. 

Eight was approaching, and the archduke jrospended 
the combat though, by one further e/Tort he would prob* 
ably hat-c dnren the Trench ormj into the Danol*c But 
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this prince, though an excellent general m other respects, 
had none of that determined obstinacy which wrests favours 
from fortune whenever she shows hesitation in granting 
them His manner of making war had all the carelessness 
of the Of and Setgneur He prided himself on excessive 
courtesy, and adopted proceedings that would have been 
more appropriate to a tournament He seemed to con- 
sider It bad taste and want of generosity to push his 
advantages beyond a certain limit, a capital fault when 
confronting an enemy who was so anxious to make the 
very utmost of all his gains His cold, slow, methodical 
temper was a stranger to that implacable anger which never 
pardons an enemy, is never actuated by respect for others, 
nor admits of a compromise, and always ends by overcoming 
opposition , for victory bestows herself on the strongest will 
far oftener than upon those who have the greatest skill 
Even at the beginning of the campaign, when there had 
been a question as to the exchange of prisoners, he had 
overwhelmed his conqueror with exaggerated comphments, 
which were only met by contemptuous silence This first 
day he missed the opportunity of making Napoleon expiate 
one of the greatest acts of imprudence he had committed 
dunng all his military career In fact, if our army was 
obliged to fight with insufficient numbers, that fault could 
only be attributed to the temerity of a plan that was un- 
worthy of the Emperor’s genius The extraordinary nse 
of the Danube sufficiently indicated the probable breaking 
up of the long bndges With greater foresight and more 
solicitude for the lives of his soldiers, Napoleon should 
then have done what he did later, namely, not have allowed 
them to cross over to the left bank until he had collected 
m the isle of Lobau, beyond reach of any accident to the 
long bridge, a number of troops sufficient to insure victory 
Unfortunately it was rather too late to recognise this 
truth, of vhich the following day afforded staking confirma- 
tion Large bodies of troops crossed over dunng the night, 
including the four divisions of Lannes’ corps, two bngades 
of ca\alr)', and the guard which numbered twenty-two 
thousand at the commencement of the campaign, and vhich 
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had not been m any battle op to that moment They 
amounted to at leait ai many ai had been engaged the day 
before, Trhich, allomng for losses, does not permit the total 
to be lower than from 75 000 to 80000 men, bat the 
long bridge again broke m two dnnng the nigbt, and a part 
of OUT nitiUcTy remained behind, on the right bank, with 
Davout’s corps. The communication xms restored, it is 
true, at early mom, and the passage recommenced, but not 
without having caused a disastrous delay 

Towards three odock on the morning of the a d of 
May the two armies, after bivouacmg opposite to each 
other ngnm took up arms. TTie finng began at dawn in 
Alpem, occupied half by French and half by Austrians. 
Supported by fresh troops, Mass^na, at the point of the 
bayonet, attndted Hiller’s and Bellegarde s regiments which 
had taken up a position m the villnge, and, successively 
captnnng the cemetery and the church drove them back 
upon their Ime of battle. Essbng, entrusted to the Boudet 
division, as yet only suffered from a severe cannonade. 
The enemy’s line, from Atpcm to Enxendorf stitl formed 
as on the previous day, a vast semtarde around us, from 
which all Its fire converged upon our centre. Napoleon, 
however was not now m that state of inactiyity which had 
occasioned so much loss the evening before. The enemy’s 
line was too extended to be very firm. He therefore re- 
solved to push through the centre of it, and selected Lannes 
to mfhet that blow upon the orchdaVc which was mtended 
to cut his army m twa 

No one was more capable of comprehending and exe- 
cuting this great manoeuvre than this intrepid commander 
Lannes sallied forth from between the two vflbgcs with 
an irresistible mass of men, composed of the two diviiioni 
of Oudinot and of Samt Ililairc, and several divisions of 
cavalry under the orders of Bessitres. Hh columns being 
too deep suffered severely at first, but they deployed as 
they advanced and marched straight upon Hrcltcnlcc 
where the archdukes head-quart ers were established. The 
Hohentollem corps, which tned to bar our passage was 
partially overthrown, and fell back on Ilrcitcnlec receiving 
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our ca\a]r} charges bn\cl) 'J he nritller} line, ^\hIch made 
such sad ha\oc in our rankc, was broken, and Lannes 
continued to ad\'ancc upon the Austrian centre, until the 
archduke, rushing forward with a flag in his hand, rallied 
his soldiers and brought up his rcseiwc of grenadiers. 
Some of our squadrons were actually commencing a 
charge upon Brcitenlce when Lannes, to his great surprise, 
suddenly pcrccucd that he was unsupported The arch- 
duke’s centre was falling back before us, but if we went 
farther his wings would close upon our llaiiks in the spare 
which we should ha\e been obliged to IcaAe imco\crcd 
Morco\er, the marshal soon rcccned an order to retire to 
Essling, for Napoleon had learned that the principal bridge 
was again broken He was thus forced to abandon all 
hope of support from Da\out, and the necessity of main- 
taining his communications with the island of Lobau 
chained him to the positions at Aspern and Essling 1 he 
two wings of our army having thus to remain inactnc, 
Lannes’ movement had only been an eccentric manccuvrc 
without any result 

Certain it is, however, that if this movement by Lannes 
had thrown the enemy into ‘a most fearful rout,’ as 
Napoleon asserted m his bulletin, and later in his notes 
on the battle of Essling, the Emperor w^ould not have 
hesitated to complete such a rout by the movement of his 
whole army, even at the risk of exposing his communica- 
tions, for a similar apprehension had never stopped him 
when he believed himself to be on the point of success 
Lannes’ manceuvre had been brilliantly executed, but it 
could not have been crowned with success except at the 
cost of a long and sanguinary struggle, for which the 
presence of Davout’s corps was essential The news w'hich 
obliged us to retreat soon spread through both armies, 
causing consternation amongst our soldiers and reviving 
the ardour of our adversanes Lannes fell slowly back on 
Essling, closely pressed by the same troops whom he had 
a short time before been chasing before him In this 
retrograde movement, Saint-Hilaire, one of the bravest and 
most highly esteemed amongst our generals, was mortally 
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STATE OF EUROPE AND OF OERJIANY DURING THE CAUPAION 
OF l8og — POPE PIUS VIE CARRIED AWAY FROM ROME — 
DATTLE OF WAGRAU ARMISTICE OF ZNAIM 

{Junt~Jnly 1809) 

The gignjil failure at Esslmg presented a rare opportunity 
to Napoleon s en emi es for ttnkmg a dangerous, if not a 
fatal, blow at his power \Vithout having been exactly 
conquered, he had been forced to retrograde, to modify 
hiB plans, and, for a time at least, to abandon that oncnsirc 
line of action which wax so consonant to his genius, bo 
dear to hts pndc. Though he had not been Bubjcctcd to 
the humiliation of a defeat, his schemes had nevertheless 
been foiled, his prestige injured, and his position endangered. 
He had partly lost that wonderful strength denved from 
public opinion, which bo had hitherto wielded like a talis- 
man, and for the moment, he was rendered incapable of 
undertaking anything The two dajt at Ruling had shown 
the fragile nature of all his mucb-\'auntcd glorj and power 
of his grand projects and great good fortune. The crossing 
of a nver had wcllnigh swept them away in fact, one 
effort more would suffice, to dnre the hero of so many 
exploits Into the waters of the Danube Isolated sur 
rounded by enemies, oraicRt a population that was read) to 
resxill, and at an immense distance from hu natural l^ii 
of support. It now seemed as though the mere possibilit) 
of his downfall, so long and ardently desired, would in 
itself cause a umrerkal upusmg against hint. 

From a military point of stew it henceforth became clear 
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that the passage of the Danube, in presence of a numerous 
and warlike army, was not one of those operations which 
could be achicacd b) pure audacit) It was an undertaking 
bnmful of pcnl, requiring all the energy and mental resources 
of a great captain for its successful execution, and so difficult 
as almost to restore the balance between the two combatants 
So long too as this operation was incomplete, the results of 
our previous vactories continued doubtful Ever)’ one 
instinctiv'ely felt, — in accordance with the well-known 
adage, — that in war nothing is done while an) thing remains 
to be done Napoleon, it was said, had at length met 
with that obstacle which, sooner or later, the all-powerful of 
this world always do encounter he had come across that 
gram of sand which makes even the most invincible stumble 
— nay, more, the Empire itself was at stake 

The mere fact of such doubts arising m the public mind 
produced symptoms of dissolution everywhere, and proved 
how artificial and unstable was the work of this modern 
Csesar Attempts at insurrection became numerous in 
Germany Our allies of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
who fought unw'illingly m our ranks, w'erc ready to turn 
against us those arms w'hich we had forced them to use 
against their countiy^ Our other allies, the Russians, 
partially reconciled with Austria on account of the insur- 
rection we had disloyally prov'oked in Gallicia, seemed 
more inclined to occupy themselves with the Poles than to 
support us Prussia, undecided, but permanently hostile, 
was only watching for some more decided reverse to declare 
herself openly England had finished her preparations for 
a great expedition, the precise object of which was still a 
mystery, although its destination w'as not doubtful Affairs 
in Spam were taking a vexatious turn, and boded fresh 
disasters to our armies The Pope was preparing to 
excommunicate the spohators of the Holy See The Tyrol- 
ese insurrection, subdued for the time, was smouldenng 
like a half-extinguished fire Lastly, France herself was 
discontented and alarmed Napoleon’s danger was exag- 
gerated there The French supposed that he was surrounded 
in the Isle of Lobau, whereas he had never ceased to 
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command the nght bank of the Danobe, and the very 
ongmal manoeuvre, which had again given him — as it did 
in the marshes of Arcolea — an almost rmprcgnable camp, 
aecmed at a distance only an expedient rendered necessary 
by bis distress. 

It were impossible to deny that there was suffiaent in all 
these elements of material and moral force successfully to 
counterbalance the enormous advantages Napoleon possosed 
m the snpenonty of his army and in his own militniy talents. 
But would his adversanes know how to combine and set m 
motion these scattered resonreca ? — to sene the opportunity 
to understand the value of tune, to profit by the lessons of 
the past, to gather then forces mto one phalanx — m a word 
to borrow from their terrible enemy were it but for an 
instant, the tactics which had succeeded so marvellously m 
hiB hands? Such were the questions which agitated the 
pubhc mind and which the spectators of this great duel 
asked each other in every quarter of the world. 

The aronlianes upon whose assistance Austria hod a 
nght to count, being dispersed over vast distances, could 
alone remedy their want of cohesion by the utmost activity 
promptitude, and union In oil these respects their cflbrti 
had hitherto been frmtlcss but this was only an additional 
motive for now urging them to make use of the time 
afforded by the forced halt of the French army m the Isle 
of Lobau, Germany was ripe for insurrection owing to the 
unceasing bbours of the Tu^ndbund and secret soactics. 
Even the women cvciywhcrc constituted themselves agents 
of this conspiracy unircrsall) wearing its badges, morcorcf 
and adopting ornaments in steel as symbols of the regcncra 
lion they expected by means of iroru* It is true that 
neither the localities nor the manners, habits, or characters 
of the Germans were adapted to the same kind of insur 
rectionary movements whkii we had found it so difitcuU to 
suppress in Spam, Proofs of this had occurred since the 
opening of the campaign when the successive attempts 
made 17 Domberg in Westphalia, by Katt at Magdeburg 

* S<r ihe CTtritmt MctDoJrt of who »3 it lb I r«lo(| 

ailaabnbtrttoT of ibo ( nmJ Uoeby of llctj 
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by the chivalrous Schill at Berlin, failed through want of 
harmony in tlie arrangements, or rather from the utter 
deficiency of ground favourable to partisan warfare None 
the less were they a significant sign of the new-born feelings 
that were agitating a population ordinarily so peaceful 
The instrument for liberation existed — the mode for settmg 
it m motion was alone needed, and if, instead of these 
desultory, ill -timed insurrections, one single combined 
movement could be organised, if discipline could be 
enforced, or any one government would venture to assume 
the leadership, it might be possible to give these outbreaks 
an impulse which would carry all before them "Who can 
say what effect might not have been produced in Germany 
by the landing of English troops, who, starting from the 
mouth of the Elbe and following the course of that nver, 
would have fallen upon our communications, whilst their 
bold native partisans, seeing their own efforts thus ably 
seconded, would have made the people rise throughout the 
length and breadth of the land ? 

Schill appears to have expected and appealed for a 
diversion of this nature, when, after having for an instant 
menaced the frontiers of Westphalia and of the Grand- 
Duchy of Berg, he turned off abruptly to the Hanseatic 
towns But the hoped-for succour did not come Schill 
had been too precipitate, and with his life he paid the forfeit 
of his generous error Disowned by his country, branded 
as a deserter by the Prussian Government, described as a 
brigand in Napoleon’s bulletins, outlawed by King Jerome, 
who thus revenged hunself for the fear he had ex- 
perienced when forced to set a pnce on his enemy’s 
head,^ pursued by the Danish troops and the columns of 
General Gratien, Schill fell like a hero beneath the walls of 
Stralsund He was loaded with oflScial opprobnum, it is 
true, but it was of that kind which time changes into the 
purest glory, and nothing could deprive him of the ever- 
lasting honour of being the first, if not the grandest, of 
those proud martyrs whose blood was the ransom of their 
German Fatherland (May 31, iSog) Schill’s companions 
^ By a Decree, dated Cassel, May 5, 1809 
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•were sent to the gnllej^ at Toulon by order of Napoleon 
The Moniimr had the andanty to announce later that the 
men belonging to SchDl s band who have not been killed 
have been taken to the galleys m Toulon to the number 
of three hundred and sixty All who consider that 

they although they follovr that trade, differ from ordinary 
robbers, because they have worn a uniform, merely deserve 
contempt But neither ignominious treatment of this sort, 
nor the recollection of their leader's tragic end. In any 
degree stopped the springs of such noble self-sacnficc. 
The standard which dropped from SchiDs dying bands 
was at once raised by the duke of Brunswick Dels, son of 
the bmve warrior who was defeated at Jena- In despite, 
therefore, of these hut reverses, which hod only proved the 
ineffiaency of partial efforts, nothing was m reality lost, 
and the chances of a great German insurrection contmoed 
almost entirely open to whoever might know how to use 
them However rt must here be admitted that Austria 
could hardly take the lead, struggling os she then was with 
the iron hand which lay so heavily upon her. England or 
Prussia was more fitted for such a post, both powers ban^ 
equally with Austria, interested m Napoleons defeat 
England had already paid, and was still paying, her debt 
to the cause of European liberty more lai^y than any 
other nation- Her inexhaustible subsidies belonged to 
whoever would take them and for many years past had 
flowed like a nver of gold Into the exhaustrf treasunes of 
the Contment, while her fleets, without truce or intermission 
blockaded all the coasts of Europe. In Spain she had done 
Car more, for her army had there become the vTry mainspnng 
of resistance, the solid centre round which the revolutionary 
forces gathered. In Italy her expeditions kept Mural in a 
constant state of alarm. The cnonnous prcparationi which 
she was now making against France, intended for some 
point as yet unknown, might prove of inestimable value to 
German) pro%ndcd two conditions were obscrvxd first, that 
the pomt of attack be well chosen, secondl) that the diver 
slon be ctTcetcd in time. Irom these two points of new so 
os it was poiublc to judge by appearances the gigantic 
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cntcq)nsc boded ill A selfish wish to dcsiro) our cslabhsh- 
ment at Antweq) made the leaders of the espcdilion lose 
sight of the nccessitj of concentrating all their forces on 
the principal scene of action, m order to strike the decisne 
blow there Holland, where according to some llicy 
intended to effect a powerful dncrsion, was loo peculiar a 
battlefield, or too easily defended, to admit the possibility 
of any \ictor)’ which might there be gained exercising 
marked influence on the ultimate issue of the war 
German) alone, in the space comprised between the Elbe 
and the Weser, offered the requisite base of operation 
Hano^er, the cradle of the British dynasty, would have 
risen at the first signal, Prussia, still wa^crlng, would have 
been carried along, Jerome’s feeble royalty would have 
fallen in an instant, and no barrier have stemmed the 
torrent of the advance up to the Danube. The organisers 
of the expedition not only failed to take these advantages 
into account, but appear not even to have understood the 
necessity of prompt decision Their dilatoriness threatened 
to render useless the invaluable respite which a doubtful 
battle had afforded them Days and weeks passed by, 
and Austria, m the extremity of despair, uttered cries of 
distress, — yet the same myster)' still continued to hang 
over the destination of the English expedition 

But whatever the shortcomings, voluntary or involuntary, 
of the British Cabinet, by far the largest portion of respon- 
sibility for the coming events devolves upon the Prussian 
Government Not only had Prussia ardently longed for 
the present war, but she had powerfully contnbuted to the 
organisation of the great conspiracy of the secret societies 
against Napoleon Her statesmen, her generals, her officials 
of every class filled the ranks of the Tugendbund Schill 
was the fnend and brother of the Steins, the Scharnhorsts, 
the Bluchers The whole army was burning to avenge the 
humiliations of Jena Far from encountering any obstacle 
to their projects in the feelings of the people, the Prussian 
Cabinet found more difficulty in repressing than in exciting 
them. Our diplomatic agents, the generals and commanders 
of the fortresses we still occupied in Prussia — from Rapp at 
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Dantnc to Uichand at Magdebujg — were tinammous m 
testifying to the sentiments of hatred and deep cnmit> 
borne ui by the Pnmmn nattom The Government kept 
them under control for the moment, merely by decdviog 
the population with the prospect of nnmmcnt war The 
king’s tendenaes, though he still lived at Konigsberg, 
were not more doubtful than those of his mhuttry who sat 
at Berlia 

So thoroughly did the Cobmet of Vienna rely on the 
concurrence of Prussia, that the great importance given to 
the detachment sent to Poland under the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand was prmapally due to this alliance. And when the 
archduke, after having driveii Pomatowski beyond the 
Vistula, advanced towards the fronden of Old Prussia, 
recedmg at every step fiom his base of operation, he did 
so m the hope of soon joining hands with the Prussian 
armies. This hope, too, was grounded on posidre assur 
onces. The Prince of Orange had been the bearer of 
formal promisca of speedy co-operation fiom King Frederick 
W'niiaro to the emperor of Austria, and after Etshng 
Franas IL considered that the moment hid come to 
demand their performance. He sent Colonel Stelgcntcsch 
to Konigsberg with a letter ^ m which he recalled to the 
king of Prussia the assurances he had received from him, 
the identity of mtercst which umted Prussia to Austria, and 
the necessity for prompt and energetic decision if they 
wished to put an end to the invasions and spoliations of 
the Emperor Napoleon. That the hour for such a decision 
had come no one could deny But Frederick ^\'ilJiam, a 
petty and undecided character now showed the same want 
of resolution which he had shown at the penod of Austerhu. 
Suddenly confronted by the crisis which he had himself 
evoked, he grew troubled hesitated, and endeavoured to 
hide hti embarrassment by rcccivdng the Colonel with 
excessive coldness and 0 reserve almost amounting to mis- 
trust He pretended to fear that if once engaged Austria 
might abandon him In order to make a sqarate peace. 
And when Slagctitesch exprosed his astonishment at 
‘ Dated Jroc 8 iSo^. 
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having a question discussed which he thought was settled, 
the king betrayed the secret of his wavering by answering, 
that ‘ The time has not yet come If I were to declare 

myself now it would be my ruin Strike one more blow, 
and I will come , but I will not come alone ’ ^ 

No language could more clearly express his willingness 
to share the fruits of victory but not the risks of battle 
In this way the best chances of Napoleon’s adversaries 
vanished one by one. The revolutionary enthusiasm of 
Germany spent itself m feverish and useless agitation 
Prussian irritation exhausted itself in inactive and idle 
expectation, while Bntish egotism advanced too slowly, and 
laid the foundation of fresh mistakes from having been too 
careful of its own interests The only succour which 
Austria obtained, at the time when she most needed 
support, was from a co-operation, which in such critical 
circumstances, however, could not be of the slightest value 
The Decree of Schonbrunn, which announced the union of 
the Papal States to the French Empire, having been pub- 
lished m Rome on the i8th of June 1809, Pius VII at 
length resolved to fulminate against Napoleon the Bull of 
Excommunication long since drawn up, and which timidity 
alone had hitherto prevented him from issuing At the 
conclusion of a long discussion, m which indignation, 
anguish, anger, fear, and all the most opposite sentiments 
were displayed, the feeble old man, at the instance of 
Cardinal Pacca, made up his mind to launch his anathema 
and denounce to the Catholic world the man whose fatal 
power he had so much contributed to strengthen A 
touching spectacle, no doubt, if nothing else is to be seen 
m it but weakness struggling with force, but one full of 
salutary instruction for those who look upon it from a 
higher point of view 

Looking on Pius VII merely as a defenceless old man 
opposed to a powerful and implacable foe, it is difficult not 
to yield to the pity naturally inspired by real misfortune 
But think of him as the spiritual head of millions, the 

^ Despatch of Baron von Linden, Minister of Westphalia at Berlin, 
to Count Furstenstein 
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Cither of their consciences, and, as it were, the rcpresenta 
tive of God on earth, and it is impossible not to fed that 
his conduct must be viewed othennsc, and to ask what use 
he made of such unparalleled authonty It can never be 
wrong to judge a historical character from the pomt of 
view of the duties attached to his office and his person. 
Now Pius solemnly ignored and neglected hts duty 
when at the coronation he shared m the most questionable 
entcrprijcs of the man whom he was now opposing. All 
Napoleon s usurpations at home and abroad, his coups d'iiat 
treasons, and barbarities, even the murder of the Due 
d’Enghicn, he had condoned, with that profound mdiffcr 
ence to morabty which the dergy too oftra manifest when 
forced to choose between Justice and the mtcrcsts of rehgion 
As long as he hoped to profit by so powerful an alliance he 
sanctioned everything. He threw the pontifical icgis round 
one who was both pei^orer and murderer and exerted all 
his moral force in protecting him against the lovers of 
justice. WTiat had he to complain of now ? He was but 
sufiTering from the same law which he had found fair and 
IcgiUinatc for others. 

The consequences and punishment of such conduct were 
\T3iblc m the indifference with which both the downfiill and 
the protests of the Pope were received. The pontifical 
thunder no longer as of old drowned the dm of war The 
anathema was lost amid the tumult of c\’ents which absorbed 
the attention of Europe and if somewhat later public 
Bj-mpathy returned by degrees to Pius MI., it was due less 
to ha character as Supreme Head of the Church than to 
the patience, simpliaty and unalterable gentleness he dis- 
plaj-cd in the course of his long trials. Moreover it be 
came evident from the very beginning of ha disputes with 
Napoleon, that the simple fact of ha refusing to submit to 
ihc position assigned him rendered ha residence In Rome 
imiiovsiblt Accustomed to obtain cvcrjihmg he wuhed 
for from the Holy Sec, either by menace or through fear 
Napoleon seemed to have at first calculated upon the 
lopes rcaigmtion. The salary of two millionj nhich the 
Decree of Schonbrunn added to the pontifical reiixnae 
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appeared to him a sufficient guarantee for the docility of 
Pius VII On the 17th of June he wrote to Murat, ‘You 
have seen by my decrees that / have behaved well to the 
Pope^ but It IS on the condition of his keeping quiet But 
if he chooses to collect intriguers at Rome like Cardinal 
Pacca,’ he then added, ‘ it will be necessary to act in Rome 
as I should act towards the Archbishop of Pans ’ Two 
days later, on the 19th of June, no further illusion was 
possible, for Napoleon necessarily knew, at that date, of the 
excommunication pubhshed on the i oth of the same month, 
and of the protests which had been then made public At 
all events on that day he gave instructions to Murat and to 
General Miollis which were so applicable to their actual 
position as to leave them no hesitation how to act ‘I 
have already informed you,’ he wrote to Murat, ‘that I 
intended the affairs of Rome to be dealt with vigorously, 
and no consideration accorded to any species of resistance 
No asylum must be respected if my decrees are not submitted 
to, and under no pretext whatsoever must resistance be 
permitted Should the Pope preach revolt, and wish to 
make use of the immunity of his house in order to print 
circulars^ he must be arrested ’ ^ General Miolhs received 
instructions in the same sense and dated the same day ^ 

It was impossible to point in more precise terms to 
the contingency which had ansen The order even went 
farther than this special case that had just occurred at 
Rome, for it authonsed arrest for the simple fact of printing 
arailajs, and what had now been published was an excom- 
munication Strange and remarkable is it, however, that 
on this, as on almost every occasion when he had to adopt 
a resolution with which he felt postenty might some day 
reproach him, Napoleon, usually so imperative in his style 
and tone, expressed himself conditionally , invanably con- 
triving to have the possibility of saying, ‘It is not IP 
His order, in the present instance, though formal, was 
couched in general terms, as though he sought to throw the 
responsibility of the undertakmg upon his agents 

1 Nipoleon to Murat, June 19, 1809 

2 Napoleon to Miollis, June 19, 1809 
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This BUpposiUon u justified moreover by the fact that 
no sooner had the erent taken place than he washed his 
hands of it, repudiated it, condemned it, nay more, deplored 
It, writing of It to Fouchtf as ‘an act of great folly for which 
I am very sorry ' He even expressed himself more strongly 
to Cambaedrhs, saying It was without my ordcn and against 
my will that they made the Pope qmt Rome.’ * But he 
took good care not to undo the deed for he wrote again, 
^Vhat is done, is done I In the notes he dictated at St 
Helena he endeavours to prove the necessity for the act, 
but he none the less casts all the responsibihty upon the 
real of his agents.* 

It remains to be explamed how the singular phenomenon 
occurred, that when everything was mclining more and 
more towards passive obedience, — to a degree that almost 
paralysed his best generals, — agents ordinarily most servile, 
sndd^y became bold the instant it was a question which 
might cost them their heads I Unfortunate agents I alwa)3 
over lealoos 1 and precisely m the most important arcxim 
stances m those most calculated to perplex them ond to 
deter them from deading for themselves 1 In the oflalr of 
the Due d’Enghien, it was Savory^ real in the Spanish 
afiain ilurat’i real m the Popes oflairs, iliollis’ real, 
which had spoiled everything. It is evident, no doubt, 
that they never tidfercd for such real quite the contrary 
Thor master never punuhed them for it, except by fresh 
faTOUTs I None the less, it is a special feature m his star 
for Napoleon, according to his own showing was always 
compromised by too much real, though such things happen 
to no one ehc 1 

It must however be stated m vindication of these agents 
that they could not ha\c acted with greater assurance and 
decision had the) received the roost positive and circuni 
stantial orders from him, and it is impossible not to adroit 
that they were more or less interested in making no mistake. 

* N polcon lo toacW Inly 18, 1809 

* N poleoQ lo Camlocun, July aj, 1S09- , 

* Noia opoQ ihe >ouf CooconUu of the AbW Jc IVaut, t-y 
Nspolcoo. 
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The instructions addressed to Murat and to Miolhs were 
dated the 19th of June On the 6th of July followng, 
between two and three o’clock in the morning, at the same 
nocturnal hour which had been chosen for the treachery of 
Ettenheim, three detachments of French soldiers, led by 
General Radet, escaladed the walls of the Quinnal, and 
disarmed the Pope’s guards The General forced his way 
with some officers into the apartments of the Holy Father, 
summoned him in the name of the Emperor to renounce 
his temporal power for ever, and on his refusing announced 
to him that he had orders to cariy him away pnsoner 
One of the witnesses of this lamentable act of violence 
testifies that the aged man, then making bitter reference to 
the past, exclaimed with a groan, ‘ This then is the gratitude 
your Emperor shows for all that I have done for him ' this 
the reward of my great condescension towards him and 
towards the Church of France ’ ^ 

A few minutes afterwards Pope Pms VII was rapidly 
hurried off to Florence in a carnage, the doors of which 
were locked, and surrounded by an escort of gendarmes 
The only country m Europe where this event might 
have produced an immediate reaction was Italy But the 
government of the priests was too much detested there, and 
fear of reprisals on our part too deeply impressed on the 
mind of the population by various sanguinary lessons, to 
permit of any insurrection taking place. From the instant 
that the Archduke John had been forced, in support of his 
brother, to retreat from the Adige towards the Alps, all 
danger of this description had ceased to exist in the Penin- 
sula, and the feeble symptoms of revolt which had mani- 
fested themselves in some quarters, especially at Padua, 
had given way to submission and habitual silence Nor 
could the expeditions which the English were preparmg at 
Palermo cause alarm on this ground , for, although suffi- 
cient to disquiet and harass Murat, they afforded no point 
(Cappm for a movement of any consistency or strength 

1 Sec md conip-ire, regarding these events, the Memoirs of Cardinal 
1 aco, the two accounts by General Radet, and the ^ery full account 
by Count d’Haussoninlle L'Eghse Romanic ct le piemitr Empire 
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In fiict, no divcnnon likely to compromise onr ofiaini took 
place m Italy less even than in Germany Spam, on the 
other hand, was engaged at this particular moment in the 
most lenous struggle that had os yet been undertaken 
against the French domination distance, moreover de 
pnved Wellington a efforts of all direct influence on the 
issue of the war in Austria, and it was not until much later 
that his mfluence came to be strongly felt m the affidis of 
Europe. The Ibenan pemnsula, in fiict, was nothmg more, 
at that penod, than a tilt yard, i^crc the combatants were 
left to themselves, with no possible power of assisting aUics 
at remote distances. Their labours and their trials, more 
over require to be recounted separately 

This short statement shows that Austria, though having 
50 much reason to hope for external aid and to count upon 
the support of those notions whose cause she was uphold 
ing, was neTertheless m the end obliged to rely upon herself 
alone — a basis, however which Is always the safest, esped* 
ally for those states whose national eiutence is in any way 
menaced. Unfortunately she was ill adapted for a war of 
independence paying m this respect a double penalty 
that of her past and of her viaous orgnntsation. Essentially 
and by nature a federal state, Austria had, thanks to the 
traditional despotism of her monarchy become on almost 
united empire. But the cohesion due to this was thoroughly 
artificial, maintamcd by force alone and produced, as a 
natural consequence, a great decrease of patnoUc sentiment 
m the majority of her prminces, except perhaps in those 
which shared with the Imperial house in the benefits of so 
vast an administration. Hungary in particular less exposed 
to the mils of invasion and less influenced b) the fear of 
conquest, was far from showing that formidable military 
ardour of which she had given proof under Mana Theresa. 
The rising against the French on her territory formed by 
a kind of militia which was called out in time of war and 
on which great hopes had rested, advanced but slowly and 
with mertness. Gallioa, a Cir more recent possession and 
the result of the partition of Poland, was only waiting for 
a signal to revolt against masters who were not )‘et firmly 
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established there The Tyrol alone, where the Bavarian 
yoke was hated, showed enthusiasm befitting the circum- 
stances In every other part of the kingdom, whatever 
was not a strictly organised force lacked the elasticity 
and energy necessary to a nation desirous of saving her- 
self 

In such a state of things but little effective support 
could be expected firom the mihtia At all times it is a 
force created by pubhc spirit, and even when upheld by 
patriotic sentiment never offers much resistance Little 
able as a rule to confront regular troops, it now boasted 
but very moderate military feehng, and the Archduke 
Charles was not the man capable of infusing into it the 
fire and ardour which it so much needed His genius, 
essentially methodical and cold, was incapable of the con- 
ceptions requisite for a war based on enthusiasm. In the 
campaign which had just ended at Esshng he had always 
been making preparations for attack, whilst obliged to end 
by fighting on the defensive His confusion when con- 
fronted by Napoleon amounted to paralysis of his otherwise 
remarkable faculties, and he found it impossible to conceal 
the secret cause of his agitation even from his inferiors 
‘ But, Monseigneur 1 ’ exclaimed his aide-de-camp. General 
Bubna, at Ratisbon , ‘ imagine that mstead of Napoleon 
you have Jourdan before you ’ ^ At Esshng the archduke 
had risen in his own estimation as well as in that of the 
army, but instead of denving more courage and activity 
from this success, he only considered himself fortunate in 
having gamed a victory over an adversary who inspned 
him with profound admiration, and he dreaded compro- 
mising It by too much boldness 

His army continued to occupy its old positions oppo- 
site the Isle of Lobau, although somewhat modified by the 
expenence gained in the recent combats He joined the 
three villages of Aspem, Esshng, and Enaersdorf by a hne 
of mtrenchments mounted with artillery This fortified 
hne, however, threatened but one side of the island That 
Inch extended from Enzersdorf to Mulheiten, at the 
^ Memoirs of Manuont 
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bend of the Danube, ufmarda of a mile m length, was left 
uncorered, although it would have been ea^ to mxike it 
equally unapproachable. 

The gap thua formed allowed Napoleon to take this 
fortified line by a flank movement, by which single defect 
an the defences were rendered assess. Its object, there 
fore, seemed to be to attract Napoleon to a battlefield 
selected and studied beforehand, rather than absolutely to 
bar the passage to him. The strategic positions which ei 
tended fimn the Biaambcig to Wagram and to Neusledcl 
had ra fact been long known to him. Long pnor to the 
battle of Esshng and before he had the least idea of the 
indelible mark they were to make on ha miUtaiy career 
the archduke had quoted them m his work on tactics os 
model positions for defending the passage of a rrver It 
could not have escaped his notice that the plain of the 
Marchfeld remained accessible to Napoleon but he had 
contacted the opening to it and left him a free passage 
only on one side, so That he might be enabled to suipnsc 
him and drive him back anew to the Danube before the 
completion of his operation. 

Besides these prccaudons, which the results proved were 
insuffiaent, he called in every detachment of which he 
thought it possible to dispose without injur) to other im- 
portant pomts. But this concentration was not earned out 
with that harmony or decision which the circumstances 
demanded- The Archduke Ferdinand was left in Poland, 
with a far larger number of troops than was required to keep 
Poniatowiki in check. Archduke John, — who, after having 
failed to effect his junction with hii brother at Uni, bad 
retreated to Koermond, — was completely guided b> his 
own inspirations and as this pnnee, jealous of his brother s 
fame, was burning to create more soUd claims to mlUtaiy 
renown than the vTctory at Sadie it was to be feared that 
his turbulent personality might cause misfortunes similar to 
those at Hohenlindea 

Harassed m his retreat by Pnnee Eugene s corps. Arch 
duke John had only collected on his road the remnants of 
Jcllachich t troops, which had with difficulty escaped Ix 
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febvre’s pursuit in the mountains of the Tyrol He brought 
back but twenty-five thousand men to Koermond, where, 
however, he received some reinforcements from the Hun- 
ganan msurrection But instead of inth drawing speedily 
to Presburg, whence he could easily have joined his brother, 
while occupying a position of the utmost importance to the 
ulterior operations of the campaign, he thought only of 
resuming the ofiensive on his own account, without attend- 
ing either to his instructions or to the necessity of subordi- 
natmg his operations to those of the chief army 

Whilst Napoleon’s adversaries were fnttenng away pre- 
cious time in inaction, in uncertainty, in ill-judged arrange- 
ments, and all the languor of endless procrastination, — thus 
losing advantages of which they recognised the true value 
only too late, — their enemy displayed an activity in collect- 
ing and multiplying his resources, which was stimulated by 
the sentiment of the dangers he had momentarily been 
exposed to In the same degree that their resolutions were 
vague and their efforts desultory, his were precise, rapid, 
and directed straight to their object Long since famihar 
with their lack of initiative and of vigour, with their ter- 
giversations and their secret divisions which he had him- 
self fomented, he had said to himself from the outset that, 
even putting matters at the worst and supposing that they 
were determined to go on to the very end, still he would 
gain upon them by quickness, and, if he could succeed in 
destroymg the army of Archduke Charles in tune, the in- 
surrection which they were trying to create in Germany 
would either fall of itself or be of no importance Insensible 
to his brother Jerome’s cries of distress, he endeavoured to 
reassure him and to revive his energies, even whilst refus- 
ing to send him the reinforcements he demanded ‘ The 
Enghsh are not to be feared , all their troops are in Spam 
and Portugal They can do nothmg in Germany , even so, 
// will be time emugh when they come / As to Schill, he 
need not be thought of, now that he has retreated towards 
Stralsund. Brunswick has not eight hundred men Before 
making a movement, it is necessary to see clearly 
I always watt until an affair is ripe and I understand it 
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wft7, brfffrt mahng any manauvrt, Tate things more 
qmctly you have nothing to fear , it is all mere noise. * 

Example could not have been better united to precept 
than by the Emperor at this moment Never had the 
mimm of samficrag the accessory to the pnnapal, of which 
hia mflitary conceptions afford so many admirable examples, 
been applied with more activity and fitness never had this 
rule, which is true m every ait, but truer perhaps in the art 
of war than m any other been better understood, iror proof 
before given that the sacrifice it ravolvcs is aQ the more 
mentonous m war from the lact that it demands strength 
or mind qmte as much as Tigonr of mtellect The com 
phcations which be most feared were to hiryi, for the 
moment, as though they did not exist. No secondary e\-cnt 
had power to draw him off from the great task he had 
pnEoarHy assigned to himself In view of so many threaten 
mg contingenaes, of surprises which became more probable 
from day to day another man would have lost hts head, 
or have wasted time m fidse moves, superfluous precautions, 
and premature measures but he never allowed these to 
occupy ha thoughts, thoroughly convinced that the best 
precaution he could take against the perils he foresaw 
was first to overcome the greatest obstacle that stood in 
hts way 

From the very morrow of Essling, therefore, every faculty 
of this formidable character was devoted to the one su^lc 
mm of crossing the Etanube and anruTiflating the i\rchduke 
Charles. Convmced that if he could achieve this object 
oil the rest would follow as a maUcr of course, he brought 
to bear upon it that fertility of m^-ention and indefatigable 
eager will with which be attacked every difiicuJty once he 
had ascertamed hs vital pomt His first care was to trans- 
form his check at Esslmg Into a victor} to os to influence 
public opinion, for no one ever knew better to what a degree 
assurance Imposes upon mankind, especially m time of war 
when it Is half the battle. A arcuhr bom Marel, therefore 
bore the news of our exploits at E ssli ng throughout 
many France, and Italy and by the pen of his agents they 

* NipeJeoo to Jerome, June 9 iSo9. 
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were at once transfonned mto signal triumphs ^ A few days 
later the truth was known, but the effect had been produced 
In the eyes of that large number, who on such occasions 
create opinion, he retained that position of conqueror which 
his adversaries did not yet know how to take, and no matter 
how peremptory were their denials they only imperfectly 
succeeded in destroying an impression which was based on 
fear Napoleon’s bulletins immediately followed tliem, in- 
sistmg, despite every assertion to the contrary, ‘ that the 
manoeuvres of Getieral Daimbc alone had saved the Austrian 
army ’ ^ 

His efforts to ruin the pnnces of the House of Austria 
in the estimation of their people were less happy, though 
not less persevering There was scarcely a bulletin that did 
not contain some imputation against them, calculated to 
impress the popular mind He especially reproached 
them with those evils ivhich fall heaviest on the poorer 
classes, such as want and famine, although they were only 
the natural consequences of war ‘ The f age of the princes 
of the House of Lorraine against the town of Vienna,’ he 
said, ‘can be described by one single trait — namely, the 
capital IS fed by means of forty mills on the left bank of 
the river they have had them taken away and destroyed 1’® 
Knowing of old the credulity with which a populace accepts 
this sort of grievance, he accused the enemy of stopping 
the convoys of provisions m order to starve out Vienna, 
and he recalled ‘ Our Henn Quatre,’ who himself fed the 
capital he was besieging ^ 

But It was above all in honour of the Italian popula- 
tions that Napoleon deemed it wise at this moment to 
employ eloquence in his bulletins This master, ordinarily 
so exacting and so hard, was to-day lavish in his expressions 
of studied gratitude to them The Italians, who had seen 
their yoke changed so often since the fall of the Venetian 
Republic, had, during the short appantion of Archduke 
John m the provinces of Northern Italy, after his victory 

1 Mhnotres de Beugnot 
2 13th bulletin of the Army of Germany 
8 Ibid * 14th bulletin 
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nt Sadie, maintained that iflent, impassire attitude which 
seemed least Kkely to compromise them, Napoleon, whose 
ardent desire it now was to have such conduct croTwhcre 
imitated, especially m the provinces of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, exalted their wise circumspection into a real 
prodigy of fidehty and patnotisnL The people of Italy 
behaved as the people of Alsace, of Normandy or of the 
Dauphmi might have done. They accompamed our soldieis 
m their retreat with good wishes and Uars / The pro- 

clamations of Arebdoke John inspired only contempt and 
scoTTL Amongst seven millions of men, the enemy 

found but three wretched beings who had not rejected their 
scdactrve offers. And their reward was not long m 
coming. That beautiful port of the Continent which 
the court of Rome, — which that dond of monks, — had 
rmned, was now about to reappear with honour on the 
stage of the world. 

On the eve of the same day (May 17) he had issued a 
grandiloquent address of thanks to the army of Italy which 
Pnnee Eugfcne had just conducted to the Sernmerm^ to 
effect Its junction with the army of Gcmiany This army 
of Italy had partly repaired the disasters attending its out 
set, but Its exploits weighed less in Napoleon s appreciation 
than the fact of the important hdp whi^ its aimul afforded 
him. He bvished praise on the soldiers In the same 
manner as on the Italian people, less for what they had 
done rhnn for what he intend^ to ask them to do latcf 
But m reality he knew well how bttle he could count on 
the submission of hb Italian subjects, and his pnvatc 
correspondence rcreab a mneh lower tone of satisfaction 
thjin that which he had so well feigned in his address. 

My ion 1 he wrote to Prrocc Eugene on the vtro same 
day that he publisbcd his felicitations in the onlet cf the 
daj I nm aware that there arc individuals in Padua who 
have behaved DJ report them to me that I may make 
striking examples of them. I know that the Mayor of 
Udine has been cowardly enough to lake off his decora 
tion. famlj tM J^adua Mas Mavfd t laJlj 

/ svtli datny st rva/ and MrancM at'Mstn — 
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dace on Europe, were only lubadiary to the immense 
works which Napoleon achieved for the strengthening of 
his military situation. To concentrate all Vint troops upon 
one given pomt, bo as to become mvincible in that 
particular spot, and to d imm is h , and by degrees remove, 
the obstacle presented to him by the Danube, was the 
donble problem he set himself to solve, and to which he 
applied all the powers of his gemus. In the first place he 
persisted in crossing the Danube at the very same spot 
where his first attempt had failed, and he has himvlf 
ciplamcd the motive of this resolve somewhat hti-T m a 
letter addressed to Euginc, who proposed hn passing it 
opposite Raab He wrote to him as follows *Erom 
Raab to Vienna is tax days* march If I Imd a bndge in 
the position where yon now arc, I could not cross the 
Danube there, for whilst I was crossing near Rnab, Pnnee 
Charles would cross the nve r behind me at Vienna. In 


two days he would have mode a bndge. Now Raab is 
not worth Vienna , my centre and my Ime of communica 
don would be upset, and I should find mj’iclf m a bad 
position. ^ And if he xrcre to retrograde to LJni m order 
to take advantage of the bndge there, the inconvenience, 
though less, would still be very great, as he would equally 
nm the risk of losing Vienna. The Isle of Lobau Hill 
seemed to him the most fiivourable pomt for thtt operation. 
He had made it bnstle with ortiUciy — transformed it into 
on impregnable fort His best troops were assembled there 
nndcr command of Mass^na and they were thoroughly 
fiuniliar with the ground and the adjacent positions. Ills 
first care was to secure their commimications with the 
nght bank , a t ask relatively easy to accompli ih for on the 
one hand, the nse of the Danube, which had proved so 
fatal to our bndges of boats during the two da>s of EssJing, 
daily showed signs of diminishing while on the other the 
nght bank was protected from bdng turned by the enemy 
by Davout who was quartered m the neighbourhood of 
Presburg, by Montbruna cavalry which cleared the road to 
Hungary by Bemadotte s coqw which on being recalled to 
* To Lngtne, jetoe 19, 
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Vienna guarded the Danube from that town to Krems 
where Vandamme was posted, and finally by Lauriston 
who joined hands with Prince Eughne near the Semmering 

He was anxious that, this time, his bndges should be 
secure from every accident, even from the fireships and 
the mills which the Austrians purposely launched into the 
river against them By his orders General Bertram con- 
structed two bridges on piles 800 yards long. One was 
sufficient for the passage of three carriages abreast, the 
other, being especially destined for the infantry, was only 
eight feet wide Both were protected from the fireships by 
stockades also formed of piles, and guarded night and day 
by boats manned by the Mannes of the Guard A bridge 
of boats was hkewise made to render the communications 
more rapid 

These works, which were finished m twenty days, excited 
universal admiration It were puerile, however, to compare 
them to the bridge thrown across the Rhine m eight days 
by Csesar, although Napoleon had the bad taste himself to 
suggest this theme to his future histonans in his twenty- 
fourth bulletin of the Army of Germany, one which with 
their customary complaisance they have not failed to 
amphfy ^ With the mcalculable resources afforded in our 
days by a capital like Vienna, it will always be easy to 
repeat this pretended miracle of constructing two bridges 
on piles within twenty days, for an active engineer and 
some thousand workmen are all that is necessary for it. 
One IS not more justified m companng them to the bridge 
thrown by Caesar across the Rhine amidst the forests of 
Germany, then in a savage state, than of hkening the 
'passage of Mount Saint Bernard to the passage of the Alps 
by Hannibal Besides, the most important and best con- 
ceived portion of the operation which Napoleon was pre- 
paring was by no means the construction of the two bndges 
across the principal arm of the Danube, and which joined 

^ ‘ Caesar’s bndge,’ said he, while daiming for himself all the 
advantage of the comparison, ‘ was thrown across, no doubt, in eight 
days, hut ito carriage could pass over tt' {24th buUetm) It is un- 
necessary to point out the pettiness of such a companson 
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the Iile of Lobau to the nght bank Ihr more worthy of 
such praise was the astounding feat by which he was enabled 
within two hours, and in presence of the Austnan anny 
sraniltaneously to throw six bndgei across the small arm 
separating the I s l a n d from the left bank. On that day as 
during the prenouj dayi of Essling the archdake s calcnla 
tions were based upon the presumed impossibility of march- 
ing an army of two hundr^ thousand men m one night 
across the narrow pathways of two or eren of three bndges 
It never occurred to him that it would be possible to create 
a kind of movable floor which should all but suppress the 
Danube, and allow our army to manoeuvre as if on terra 
firma. 

Whilst these great works were m course of execution, 
some beneath the very eyes of the inhabitants, othen skilfully 
concealed from the knowledge of the enemy Napoleon 
displayed on activity and talent no less worthy of admiration 
m the distribution of his mihtaiy forces Wc have already 
seen that Pnnee Eog^e, so early as the 27 th of htay had 
brought to him the principal corps of the army of Italy 
numbering from 30 000 to 40 000 men, having first rctah- 
nted on the Archduke John m serenil successful combats, 
especially at TEgliamento, at Malthoighetto, and at Tams. 

A strong detachment of this army had remained behind 
under the orders of Macdonald, to follow and fight the 1km 
of Croatin, Gmlay whom John had left m Styna. Mac 
donald was at Grdti, with about twenty thousand men.* 
StiD fiirther back stood Mormont, with eleven thousand, 
whom he was bringing op from the depths of Dalmatia, 
after a long and diflicult march, during which he bad had 
at every step to fight the insurgents of CroaUa under Stolsc 
witch- Mannont was still at Laybach, In Camlola. These 
two corps, besides operating their junction with the army 
of Italy were ordered to destroy the remnants of Giubys 
troops and to prevent the detachment of Chastebr from 
rejoining Archduke John, Just as Eugene had stopped that 

> Thb mnnher b deOoctd frowi «b itaKwni 

Idc tb« total of tbc rtlnforccwou Utwcbl to Wm I7 ** •' 

tbooJttod men (To Beroadotte a? 1S09) 
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of fcllachicb Napoleon allaclicd the greatest imporlance 
to the capture of the ^^arquls de Chastelar, a Belgian 
!niic;rc, to vrhom he wongly attributed our ^\ant of success 
in the Tyrol He ordered that as soon as taken he should 
be shot, to make ^\hat he called an example From the 
moment of its arrnal at the Semmering, Eughne employed 
his army in accomplishing the task traced out for it by 
Napoleon Archduke John had not left Koermond It 
was essential, on the one hand, to deprive him of ever}' 
chance of attacking Macdonald, and on the other, to force 
him to cross the Danube at the most distant point possible 
This could be done by outflanking him on the left, and 
threatening thus to place him between two fires, behieen 
the corps of Da^out and of Eughne The Viceroy, con- 
sequently, had to march from Oedenburg on Koermond by 
Guns and Stainamanger, and then to descend the Raab, 
following his ad\ersary step by step By this manoeuvre 
the nearest point at which Archduke John could cross the 
Danube would be Komorn, and in such a case the circuit 
he would have to make m order to join his brother would 
be much longer than that which Eughne would require to 
join Napoleon 

This concentric movement, impressed upon his army at 
this time by Napoleon, gradually brought back under his 
own hand every disposable force he possessed, not only m 
Germany, but also in France and Italy He had even 
made the regiments quartered at Rome leave that city,^ 
and the last recruits, levied in anticipation of 1810, though 
as yet mere raw soldiers who had been incorporated into 
and drilled by our depots on the Rliine, were now marched 
to the Danube Such troops as were either occupying the 
Tyrol or forming corps of observation in its neighbourhood, 
under orders of Lefebvre and of Wrede, were sent to Linz, 
there to replace the Saxons under Bernadotte, called off to 
Vienna, but who thus left several Bavarian garrisons so 
completely uncovered that they were speedily surrounded 
by insurrectionary forces Vandamme assisted Lefebvre. 
by occupying Elrems with the Wurtembergers, while Junot 
^ To Murat, May 28, 1809 
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organucd the conscripts of the Confederation on the 
Main. 

In hi8 nnnety to utilise and group around hun crery 
force capable of serving his purpose, Napoleon was led 
on to a Eingnlnr proceedmg, tl^ has been hitherto unre 
corded, but which deserves notice as alike illustrating his 
unscnipulonsncss and the power with which a dominant 
idea took possession of his mind. At that moment of 
feverish activity when his pi er c m g vision was er ay where 
seeking for arms and men with the view of mnMmg them 
together on the spot he hnd chosen for a fresh struggle, 
his eye, which overlooked nothing, fell upon a Russian 
squadron then anchored in the port of Trieste At once 
the idea struck him of enrolling the crews, of forming them 
into battahons and of bringing them to the Danube. Consc 
qucntly he ordered the commanding officer of the •quadron 
the subject of on nlhed sovereign, it is true, but not under 
his orders, to dismantle hij vess^ instantly to transport 
his artillery his ammumtion, cordage anchors, safls, etc' 
to Venice, and finally to send his cr e w s to Palmanova, 
where th^ would be formed mto an organised corjis and 
thence despatched to Vienna. The same order was to be 
given to the Russian flotiHa off Venice In prescribing 
this extraordinary maiKEuvrc to this officer, Napoleon did 
not precisely tell him that be had the formal consent of 
the Emperor Alexander but he wrote to him In so many 
words //lat this erdsr was cvnformahit to iht tntentt0KS cf the 
Csar adding that hii object was to prevent the Russian 
vessels falling mto the hands of the Austrians or of the 
English. The AdinmU refused to obey This singular 
order can be properiy tmderstood only by imagining the 
reception Napoleon would have given any one of his own 
Admirals who had obeyed a shmTar injunction in a Russun 
port (Jime 16). 

Quitting Orenburg on the 5th of June, Pnnee Eugene 
continued his march against Ar^duke John. On the 7th 
he reached GGns, and on the 9th was Joined by ^^acdonald 
at Koermond This latter general had left a part of hli 
(orf^s d armfe before the dtadel of Crati with orders to 
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join Mannont on the fall of that place The aichduke 
had reascended the Raab as far as St. Gothard , from 
thence he had turned off to Papa, ^\here Montbrun, who 
was follownng him closely, attacked his rear-guard in a 
bnlhant cavalr}' engagement On the 13th of June the 
two armies found themsehes in presence of each other, 
beneath the walls of the town of Raab 

Archduke John had resohed to give us battle Nothing 
could be more inopportune, or more contrary to the interests 
of the monarchy, than such a determination , for, even 
supposing It to be crowned with success, it could only end 
m a fruitless victory According to General Mar7iani’s 
testimony, the archduke’s pnncipal officers were for the 
most part opposed to an effusion of blood which they con- 
sidered at least useless, as m any case it w ould be necessary' 
to recross the Danube There w’as so large a force too 
behind the line defended by Prince Eugbne, that even 
were he to suffer any check at this point he could quickly 
have repaired it 

Moreover, even under the most favourable conditions, 
they could not expect to beat us Eughne had been 
reinforced by several regiments composed of our best 
troops He possessed so great a numencal majority, that 
he was enabled, without the shghtest inconvenience, to 
leave Macdonald’s corps behind him at Papa , ^ and, m 
case of a reverse, he could easily fall back either on this 
detachment or on Davout’s corps The archduke, on the 
contrary, 'had received no reinforcements, except some 
badly disciplmed troops from the insurrection m Hungary, 
brought to him by his brother Raynier, and his army 
numbered less than thirty thousand men. From the 
moment that he missed the opportunity of crossing the 
Danube at Presburg, m accordance wath his instructions 
from Archduke Charles, there was but one rational course 
open to him, that of crossing it as quickly as possible at 

^ This detachment, for which he was later reproached as for a 
mihtary fault, was recommended to him by Napoleon himself (m a 
letter dated June lo), m order to secure ‘ the rear of the Army of 
Italy ’ See the Memoirs of Prmce Eugene 
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Kofflom, and leaving the tn&k of harossiiig and surprising 
our cantonments in the hands of the insurgent corps. But 
Archduke John was possessed by the desire of acting on 
his own account and makiug for himself a mibtary reputa 
tion which should rrral that of his brother He therefore 
awaited his adversary in positions not, on the whole, 
unsldlfhlly selected — his right resting on the strong town of 
Raab, his centre protected by the solid mtrcnchmenti of 
the &rm of Klsmcgyer his left covered by marshes m 
short his whole line of battle formed upon the plan of 
keeping his communications with Komom free whatever 
might happen. 

The combat commenced about mid-day on the 14th of 
June 1809, the anniversary of Marcnga Montbnm had 
the honour of leading the attack. After driving m the 
enemy’s outposts he tned to outflank the archdukes left, 
which was chiefly composed of cavalry when the action 
became general The Severoh and Dimitte divisions 
marched upon the village of Szabadhegy occupied by the 
Austrian left, while the Grenier and Siftas divisions rushed 
forward to take the Kismegycr farm where the enemy’s 
centre was intrenched These two attacks, received with 
unwonted vigour were stoutly repulsed. The Scrcroli 
division had to retire to its positions with considerable loss, 
when the Austnani emerged from the village In ptirsult, 
but were forced on therr side to withdraw anew wilhm 
shelter of their mtrenchments by Durutte who advanced 
to support his colleague. S< 5 ras was not more fortunate at 
Kjsmegycr where a fierce struggle took place. Nor did 
our soldieii, despite their desperate assaults, make the 
slightest impression on the fortified farm the area of which 
was covered with our dead But a general charge of all 
our cavalry directed by Montbrun and Grouchy having 
made the troops on the outskirts of the farm give way its 
defenders, finding themselves unsupported bc^ to filter 
though os yet continuing their fire with spint, and without 
thought of surrender At length, after a long and sanguinary 
resistance they succumbed beneath the united cflbrts of 
Generals S 6 ns and Roussel The doors were burJ open 
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wnth hatchets, and our soldiers, higlily incensed, rushed in 
through the breach, massacring nil before them , then, in 
order to finish the matter more quicklj, the) set fire to liic 
farm buildings, when the last suniiors of this butcher)* were 
burnt ali\e These horrors oier, nil the regiments thus 
released from operations in the centre were despatched to 
tlie support of the Duruttc and Scicroli duisions, which, 
owing to this reinforcement, succeeded in carr)ini: the 
village of Szabadheg) Victor), long disinitcd, dccl.arcd 
Itself in our faiour, and the ami) of Archdubc John rushed 
m full retreat towards Komom, after haiing lost about three 
thousand men killed and wounded, and fifteen hundred 
taken pnsoners Our loss amounted to upw.ards of two 
thousand five hundred disabled ^ 

The battle of Raab, independently of its immediate 
results, which consisted in opening up the approach to 
Hungary, and making the defences of the town fiill into our 
hands after a few* days’ siege, w.as of the utmost importance 
in its moral effect It caused dismay and intimidation in 
the ranks of the enemy, paralysed their measures, discon- 
certed their projects, and prevented their reaping the benefit 
of some partial advantages gained by them at this period 
The Tyrolese insurrection had become more threatening 
than ever in response to the voice of Andrew* Hofer, but 
now we were content to circumscribe it, until able to stifle 
It later The entrances to the Tyrol were closed by well- 
selected posts, occupied by the troops of Generals Deroi, 
Lefebvre, and Rusca, after which the revolt was allowed to 
exhaust itself on the spot Insurrectionary attempts in 
Franconia were promptly suppressed by the king of 
Wurtemberg, and lastly, the incursions of the duke of 
Brunswick-Oels into Saxony brought him but few partisans, 
although the sympathy of the population was almost unani- 
mous m his favour Time, irreparable time, w'as gliding 
away, whilst Napoleon’s adversanes had already in great 

1 Pnnee Eugene’s Correspndance , 19th bulletin of the Army of 
Germany, Htstoire de la campagite de 1809, by General Pelet 
Jommi , Mihnotres of Marshal Grouchy, published by the Marquis de 
Giovich-y 
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part lost the benefit of the two daTs of Eclmg from not 
having seized the opportunity with the necesjaiy energy 
and decision. Enthusiasm is catching bat no one b 
earned away by it imleu the leaders themselves give the 
impulse here, on the contrary, their mdeosion communi- 
cate Itself to every one. Even those who at first had been 
the most ardent now wished to wait for some more decided 
success before openly declaring themselves. 

In Styna and m Cannthia, where a portion of Mac 
donalds corps had been left, occupied m becegrag the 
otadcl of Grati under Broussicr s orders, and where Mar 
moots small army was instructed to mtcrccpt Chastdails 
detachment, Napoleons views were but imperfectly rcaUsed 
nererthelesa, he attained his principal object, that of collect 
ing all his troops on the Danube. Marmont, atmous to 
reermt ha men after the fatigue of a long march, committed 
the fault of halting at Lay bach for nearly a fortnight, from 
the 3d to the 16th of June, thus allowing Chastelar to 
escape by Klagenforth. Broussier In his impatience to 
effect a junction with Marmont, was on his ndc imprudent 
enough to leave a single regiment before Gmtt, which was 
at once assailed by a force five times stronger but both 
promptly repaired their errors, the former by several times 
beating detachments of the Ban of Croatia, Giulay the 
latter by the timely rescue of the brave troops he had thus 
endangered. A few daj^ later they ormTd under the 
walls of Vienna together, to join hands with the Grand 
Army of Germany 

TTie nrnval of these lost detachments completed the 
cffcctiTe strength of the army which Napoleon intended to 
throw across the Danube for the purpose of crushing 
Archdnke Charles. All hb arrangements were now 
flmshed, and the moment had anired to strike the lost 
blow Five weeks had passed since Essling. Bot he had 
not lost one minute of that time, while hts ad%-ersaries had 
spent It in false moves, D1 judged or useless proceedings. 
Supported on one side by the Dnc of the Rjab on the 
other by the corps placed in echelon along the Danube ai 
far as Unz, he was but little troubled by the affrays, lc« 
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senous than noisy, that had taken place at more distant 
points He had only one fear , that the Archduke Charles, 
divining his projects, might be tempted at the last moment 
to cross the Danube at Komorn or Presburg, whilst he was 
passing it at Lobau With the view to guard against this 
danger, he had ordered Davout to destroy the bridge of 
boats held by the Archduke at Presburg, but as the Austrians 
attached equal importance to its preservation, the Marshal’s 
efforts had been unsuccessful The bridge at Presburg was 
protected not only by advanced works, but by solid intrench- 
ments constructed in the islands formed by the Danube 
opposite the town The battalions stationed in those 

islands baffled all our attempts at destroying the bridge, and 
nothing could dislodge them, not even showers of grape 
and balls Napoleon then had recourse to an extraordinary 
expedient m order to force the Austrian troops to evacuate 
the islands It was not by cannonadmg the positions 
occupied by these troops, but simply by bombarding the 
inoffensive town of Presburg itself, hoping to extract from 
the enemy by the sight of the misery inflicted on the un- 
fortunate inhabitants what the courage of our troops could 
not wrest from him In general, no town is bombarded 
unless for the purpose of forcing the enemy to evacuate it , 
but, on this occasion, this cruel measure was adopted, 
according to Napoleon’s own words, with the view of forcing 
the enemy into Presburg} after having abandoned the 
islands. And Napoleon in no way shrank from the conse- 
quences of so odious a proceeding In the same letter he 
writes, ‘ As they have made preparations at Presburg for 
crossing the nver, and as that town is a centre of magazines, 
it must be set on fire and burnt ’ ^ 

In the summons to surrender sent to Presburg, Davout 
alleged as a cause some pretended ‘movements on the 
quays, and works on the heights,’ but the only real object 
he had in view was the evacuation of the islands still 
obstmately refused to him Davout was dreaded for the 
harshness of his character, even in an army whose chiefs, 
for the most part, were no longer renowned for their 
1 Napoleon to Da\out, June 23, 1809, ist letter ^ Ibid 
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generosity or noble sentimenta. In this instance, however 
he acted unwillingly Still he performed the painful task 
with vigorous exactitude, and reported it in the twenty-third 
buUctm m the following Msc words The enemy was 
working at foriijkattons An order was sent to him to 
atop the works, but he disregarded IL Four thousand 
bombs and shells forced him to abandon the project. 
But this unforiunait town took fire and several quarters 
m It have been burnt The truth is that the enemy had 
neither ceased working nor evacuated the islands. Marshal 
Davout, seeing, — according to a rather expressive cuphem 
ism — that hifl lercnty produced no results, yiddtd to a 
filling of humanity m other words, abstained from totally 
destroying a aty the destruction of which would hare 
been useless to him . He however succeeded m carrying 
the tlU de pent and m raising round the village of 
Engereau, right opposite the islands, a series of mtrench 
ments under cover of which a few thousand men could, for 
a certam time, prevent the enemy leaving the town. 
According to Napoleon s calculations, four thousand men 
and a cavalry regiment left at Presburg under Baroguay 
d Hilheis, twdve hundred men at Roab as many more at 
KJngenfiiith, with three thousand at Brack, wen. sufficient 
to form a curtain that would keep the Auitnam m check 
or might at least deceive them, while Prince Eugtmes and 
Davoufs corps were advancing by forced marches to the 
Isle of Lobau. Thus, m three days at the most, all out 
united forces might find it possible to assemble on the 
same field of battle, before the archduke would be able to 
concentrate his forces there.' 

The preparations for the rapid and instantaneous 
passage of the small arm of the Danube, which had been 
skOfuUy concealed from the enemy owing to the mulupltaty 
of Inner channels amongst the islands, were completed at 
the \’ery moment that the concentration of the army was 
eflccted. The construction of the two bodges apon pd« 
and of the stockades had rendered it unnecessary to think 
any longer about the prinapal arm of the over In fact 

‘ NipoJ«iQtoEociocaodtoDaT«itJttiKa9 
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It might be almost regarded as suppressed, so easy had its 
use become to our troops Napoleon’s mind had also 
been devoted to makmg the passage of the small arm still 
more simple and easy No^ means faihng hmi for this 
object, neither m arms, instruments, or in mathiel^ it was 
evident that a gemus like his, taught, moreover, by the 
sangumary lesson of Essling, would not a second time 
commit the same mistake All his faculties, in short, 
were apphed to the solution of the problem, how, in place 
of renewing the successive and spasmodic attacks of 
Esshng, he could face the enemy vuth all his united forces 
This solution, very simple in theory if not in practice, 
consisted in so multiplying the modes of passage, as to be 
able in one night to throw his whole army on that part of 
the bank which the archduke had had the imprudence to 
leave uncovered 

The Isle of Lobau forms a kind of irregular triangle 
with rounded corners, the base of which extends along the 
right bank of the Danube, opposite our old positions, whilst 
its two upper sides face the left bank, then occupied by the 
Austnans One of these two sides was menaced in front 
by the fortified works that connected the three villages of 
Aspern, Esshng, and Enzersdorf , the other, nearly a league 
in length, looked across the river over an open plain, where 
a few detachments of scouts might now and then be seen, 
while in the distance was the small castle of Sachsengang, 
held by the Austrian troops more as a post of observation 
than of resistance It was at this large opening thus left 
free that Napoleon resolved to make his army cross In 
the channels formed by the small islands that he laterally 
to the Isle of Lobau, he had amassed the materials requisite 
for making fully six bridges , bridges of rafts, of boats, of 
pontoons, even a bndge constructed m one single piece, 
fastened to the shore by one end only, the movable portion 
of which was to be carried across from one bank to the 
other in a few minutes by the mere force of the current 
Decisive measures had been taken to protect the operation 
from any attack on the part of the enemy All the 
approaches to the Isle of Lobau uere covered by artillery. 
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but as the viUag;e of Earcndorf was the most adfanoed 
Austrian position on the side where the passage across the 
nver was contemplated, and the one, consequently, whence 
It would be most easy to tall upon our flania during the 
execution of this manoeovre, fifty eight piece* of artilleiy 
were concentrated at a given pomt comman ding on 
fortunate village, which they were to burn and raze to the 
ground m a few moments.^ Other battene* erected some 
what more to the ngfat, on the eastern point of the island, 
were mtended to annihilate every corps belonging to the 
enemy that might dare to venture mto the neighbouring 
plam. Their fire was to be seconded by several gunboats 
manned by Manne* of the Guard- And, in order that the 
construction of the bndges should not be impeded even by 
an Austrian patrol fcrry-boati capable of conveying fifteen 
hundred men were to land on the opposite bank a whole 
division, instructed to dnve off the cncmylB outposts. 

When all these anangements were teimmated, orders, 
dictated beforehand by Napoleon with the most ngorous 
precision regulated every detail of their cxecubon. He 
pointed out to his generals the dircctian each should fbllorr 
the position each (v/ps itannit should occupy named the 
hour at which the ferry-boats should quit the shore, the spot 
where the cables should be fixed that were used for their 
movement backwards and forwards, the precise moment 
when the cannonade should commence, the raeaiurci neces- 
sary to be taken for guarding the bridges and the island.* 
The powerful means of action thus collected by his activity 
were set m motion with such admirable foresight, and were 
blended with such harmony and at the same lime such 
minute precision, that their success was infallible 00 the 
data upon which Napoleon speculated. From the moment 
that Archduke Charles vainly hoped to retard — not to 
prevent — out passage, and thus to cnucc our dmded army 
to a battlefield chosen by hun, from the moment that he 
restricted his efforts to contracting the space where wc 

* DirtrilKakin of lutOkTy In ibe We of Lohan, Jane to iS^ 

* Order tot the pamc® of the tXimhe 2 JS09 t sd OiJcf 
Jily 4, lSo9, 
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might cross the nver — nay, more, contracting it insuffi- 
ciently, instead of completely closing access to it as he might 
have done, — from that moment the obstacle presented by 
the Danube no longer existed for our army Thanks to 
Napoleon’s precautions, it was about to manoeuvre exactly 
as if on terra firma, and in full force to confront the enemy 
who would thereby lose all the advantages of then position 

The night of the 4th of July was chosen for the great 
undertaking Secrecy was more than ever essential to the 
success of the operation From the 3d of July we detained 
the messengers sent by the enemy with a flag of truce to 
our camp At the same time we employed various devices 
to persuade the enemy that we were prepanng to cross the 
Danube at the same spot as on the day of Esslmg On 
the 2d of July our troops took possession amid great noise 
of the Mill-island, situated opposite Aspem On the 3d of 
July General Legrand, under fire of the Austrian redoubts, 
occupied the little wood where our first landing had been 
efiected. The evening of the same day, at nightfall, Bema- 
dotte’s corps, Bessiferes’ cavalry and the Guard successively 
amved and took up the positions assigned for them in the 
Isle of Lobau, which was already occupied by Massdna’s 
and Oudmot’s corps On the evening of the 4th the corps 
of Marmont, of Prince Eugbne, and finally that of Davout, 
who had cleverly slipped away after having masked his hnes 
before Presburg, advanced m their turn into the island 
Towards ten o’clock that evemng almost the entire army 
was there assembled. The two banks were still silent , but 
if on the enemy’s side every one was asleep, on ours every 
one was on foot and ready The night was thick, the sky 
impenetrably dark, ram, accompanied by violent gusts of 
wind, began to fall, and soon poured down m torrents 

At that moment, boats filled with light-infantry of the 
Conroux brigade, and escorted by the gunboats of Captain 
Baste, were noiselessly unfastened from the southern bank 
of the Isle of Lobau They ghded in the darkness to the 
small arm of the Danube, then touched the left bank below 
Mulheiten, where our soldiers at once attacked the Austrian 
outposts This volley of musketry gave the signal The 

VOL. IV K 
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front of the Isle of Lobao was instantly ht tip by the fire 
of a hundred and twenty guns, whilst a ^Tinm attack, led 
by Legiand, held back at Aspcra and Rwitng the Klcnaa 
grenadiers who guarded those fortified positions. The 
houses at Eniersdorf were first shattered to pieces by the 
guns of our batteries, and then set on fire by onr shells, 
and the flying bridge;, issuing from the mnnl of Alexander 
island in a few minutes afforded a sohd footing for our 
infantry, a hundred and sixty yards m length. Three 
other bridges were successively thrown across, opposite the 
different stations where our army-corps had taken up their 
positions , at two o clock m the morning we possessed four 
a httle later we had six, which rendered onr issue from the 
Isle of Lobau os easy as it could have been on any ground 
whatever for no road, however wide we may suppose h, 
could offer accommodation equal to thu- During the 
whole night our troops defiled without encountering any 
obstacle on the left bank, except a few detachments which 
they captured, or which rapi^y fled at their approach, 
Immcd lately on landing, our corps i’armit ranged them 
selves and deployed according to the order they were to 
occupy in the forthcoming battle on the left that of 
Mosstfna, in the centre that of Oudinot, on the right 
Davont^s corps, backed in the second Irac by those of 
Bcraadottcv of Eugene, and of Jlannont, and by the 
Barmans under W rede, the whole supported by a reserve 
of the Guard and heavy cavalry The total strength of our 
forces cannot be estimated at less than Cmm one hundred and 
eighty to two hundred thousand racn.^ Those of Archdakc 

1 Thli estimate, sritemalkally redneed tccordlog to cuitom, cm be 
ollaJncd ocJy by the xmnrn ttrenfilh of each corps at the octset of the 
mmpaigii, aliowance befaq; made for probable tones. Our catcolr 
bon roppasa that they hsd kwt, sJoce then, nearly half ihdr e&etlre 
ctreogta, whrch Is Ur from bdog the troth. JvapcJcoo had at that 
period slmoit hb entire aimy with him eacept a fcw deUchmeoU 
placed ooder the orders of I^rfclme, \aodajnine and nafac°^y 
dllUJlm. Some of hit off/t A'arm/f coented three others femr 
duUioQs of InhiDUy alooe. That of Prince I oefne, D«t the tuo^ 
nwocfom, oJooc cotreted thirty t»o tbooiaod men fftunt 
httiu aithcnU i n da l loc ibc deudbroent left 00 the Kaab. 'larowxTl 
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Charles would scarcely have numbered so many even had 
all his troops been collected But of this number twenty 
thousand men were still at Presburg under Archduke John, 
who had not responded to his brother’s call in time , about 
twelve thousand others formed a corps of observation off 
Vienna under command of Prince Reuss, six or seven 
thousand were before Nussdorf, and as many more before 
Krems His army, therefore, was inferior to ours by about 
forty thousand men, but this was owing to his own fault 
Nor IS It easy to understand why Napoleon’s panegyrists 
invariably try to deprive him of the merit of numencal 
supenonty, while he displayed such fertihty of resource in 
securing it under every contingency, and that according to 
his own maxmrs he made all the art of war consist in know- 
ing how to be found supenor to the enemy in strength on 
a particular point, at any given time 

Sunrise saw almost our whole army deployed in battle 
array on that part of the plain of the Marchfeld which 
extends from Enzersdorf to Vittau Enzersdorf was nothing 
but a smoking mass of rums, behind which a few battahons 
still held their ground. Massdna, who formed our left, 
drove them from it, and then, the entire army wheehng 
round Enzersdorf, advanced nght forward, taking, by the 
mere fact of their onward march, not only the castle of 
Sachsengang, but also the fortified works of Esshng and 
Aspern, which were turned and occupied without resistance 
Forced to evacuate them, Edenau fell back on Stadlau and 
Kagran, where he formed the Austrian right, joining Kollo- 
wrath whose corps cParvike was quartered near Gerasdorf 
The archduke’s line, completed by this manoeuvre, presented 
a vast semicircle, the extreme right leaning on Stadlau, 
Gerasdorf’s centre at Wagram, and his left extending from 
Wagram to Neusiedel Although the rapidity of our man- 

asserts that he saw, -aath his own eyes, returns giving the total number 
of combatants at Wagram at one hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
men, which comes near our calculation Finally, according to an 
official report, dated the ist June, the total of all the French and 
allied troops which we had in Germany amounted to two bundled and 
eighty SIX thousand men pnsetit under arms 
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oeuvre had taken them by eurpmc, his anny was still well 
prepared for the combat jt occupied itrong poebons, fm 
nght ranged upon the heights as on an amphitheatre, while 
his left was covered by a deep though narrow stream, the 
Russbach. He could no longer hope to attack ui during 
the operabon nor before we were fully formed, as he had 
intended, but he was quite capable of sustaining a defensne 
battle. 

Towards six o dock that evening, having encountered 
but partial resistance;, our move was crowned with complete 
success, for the French army took up its position in a 
line concentnc with that of the enemy its left bong at 
Aipcm, Its centre at Raasdorf^ and its right ot Gllnzensdorf 
Napoleon, bclieviDg the archduke to be ill prepared, and 
above all to be weak owing to the immense extension of 
his hue, thought that a strong sudden, sharp attack on bis 
centre might gam us some deaded advantages, e\ cn though 
the day was then far advanced. If thb bold stroke were 
fully successful, we should find ourselves m the centre of 
the cnem/s posibons from the outset, and the Austrian 
army cut in two, would have hardly any alternative but to 
retreat In puisuancc of this pbn Oudinot advanced 
rapid!/ on JBaumeisdoriJ while Pnnee Eugene and Dcma 
dotte endeavoured to carry the platform of \\ogram, the 
key of the Austrian positions. But the Russbach, which 
here covered the archdukes front, opposed a much more 
lenous obstacle than had been antiapated, and the enemy 
fiir from being inclined to give way received the attack witli 
extreme ingour Oudinot, on his side, in vain attempted 
to enter Baumersdorfr though his troops were led back (o 
It several times: At length Bemadotte succeeded in cross- 
ing the stream, and, rushing on with the Saxons to ^\agram, 
held it for some mmutes it was but for a few mfnutcs 
however for speedily overpowered by superior numbers, 
and weakened by the withdrawal of the Oupas dnidon 
detached to support Oudmot,* he too had to jlcld, and at 
once to retire upon Adetklaa. Pnnee Famine alvo, who 
Ined to asciend the plateau to the right of Wagram met 

1 Letter a( Gcaenl Certdarf to Ooaqpv^L 
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With a similar fate despite the courage displayed by Mac- 
donald and by Grenier Noteworthy is it, moreover, that 
these three corps in no way supported each other Thus 
failed this rash and ill-concerted attack (July 5, 1809) 

Napoleon m his twenty-fifth bulletin attributes his failure 
to the mistake made by some Saxon and French soldiers 
in firing on each other But this episode, if it really took 
place, which is doubtful, as it is not generally mentioned 
by eye-witnesses of the battle,^ certainly was not of the 
importance he attaches to it, and in no degree influenced 
the issue of a skirmish that was unworthy of the genius 
of this great captain The truth is that the attack failed 
because it had been ill conceived and badly executed, and 
the real or supposed conflict of our troops figured in the 
bulletin simply m order to palliate a fault which neither 
Napoleon’s pride nor his policy would avow 

The night was passed on both sides in preparations for 
the battle of the morrow Every one felt that it must be 
a decisive one Never in modem times had so large a 
number of men been collected on the same spot, for here 
were nearly three hundred and fifty thousand soldiers pre- 
paring to lall each other on the vast plain of the Marchfeld 
From early daivn thousands of spectators covered the roofs 
of the buildings m Vienna, little more than a league distant 
from the scene of action, anxiously awaiting the issue of 
the combat which was to decide their fate 

Meantime Napoleon had consolidated his amiy more 
than on the previous day He left Bemadotte in his 
advanced position at Aderklaa, but took care to reinforce 
Massdna’s corps, at the same time placing it on his left m 
the second line, while he confided the charge of Aspem to 
the Boudet division His other corps took up their posi- 
tions from Aderklaa to Grosshofen, opposite the Wagram 
plateau, and even Davout, though on our extreme right, 

^ Not even by Gersdorf, who wrote with the view of justifying the 
Saxons I may add that good military judges, like Jomini, pass it 
over in silence. So do Marmont, Savary, etc , all present at the 
battle General Pelet mentions it doubtingly and without attaching 
tmy importance to it 
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received mstmctiorui to draw nearer to this point. The 
Emperor rendered more arcmnspcct, it would seem, b) the 
check of the day before, had rcsolmJ to mnut a move on 
the enemy’s side before definitely dcadmg on his plan of 
action, whilst the archduke, influenced by an opposite feel- 
ing, determined this time to net on the offensive, Thos it 
may be said that both had changed places, the one being 
as httlc inchned by nature to wait for his ndversary’s mitia 
tivc as the other was to precede him. The archduke had 
ordered a general attack jflong his whole line, but he wished 
it to be begun by the right wmg, which was by fiir the 
strongest. Commanded by Klenau and KoUowrath it was 
to advance from Shsscnbnin and Ragran in the direction 
of Aspem, and, by threatemng our bridges over the Danube 
create alarm in our rear The other Austrian corps then, 
taking advantage of the confiision tliat would ensue might, 
m their turn, attack ns with greater effect 

The order of battle adopted by the archduke, though 
very advantageous in regard to the effect of bis fir^ had 
the defect of making the communicatiom difflcult The 
great distance between the Austrian head-quarters and the 
fiuthest ctfrpt tParmU was in itself the cause of hii iostnic 
tlons always arriving too late. By on inversion damaging 
to the Austrians, the archduke s left wing was the 6nt to 
attack, instead of the right, as he had intended, Rosenberg 
who commanded it, descended from the heights of Ncusicdcl, 
crossed the Russbach, and at about four odock in the 
morning came into collision with Uavout s corps which was 
terminating its port of the concentric move between Cross- 
hofen and Ghnicndoif The Emperor astonished at this 
eccentric and vigorous attack, rushed In person to the 
support of Davout 1 four divisions with eight regiments of 
heavy cavalry and one battery of eight guns which opened 
on the flank of Rosenberg s corps, and the Austrians finding 
their manoeuvre of no avail except as a dncruon, Iwing 
thus cut short, recrossed the Russbach, kwt the ground fhej 
had gained, and took up their old poslton at Rcusicdct 
Meanwhile our left was engaged on its side Imt wtih 
less success. Bcmidotte who in some sort formed Its 
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advanced point at Aderklaa in the middle of the semicircle 
formed by the Austrian positions, seemg himself isolated, 
badly supported, and surrounded by enemies, fell back 
towards Mass^na, after having evacuated the village, which 
was instantly occupied by Bellegarde Uniting their forces, 
the two marshals returned together to Aderklaa, whence, 
by means of a combined attack, they succeeded in driving 
out the enemy Archduke Charles, however, rushed forward 
with his reserve to Bellegarde’s aid, and, impetuously pene- 
trating into Aderklaa, forced Bemadotte slowly to retire 
before him, while Mass^na, on the other hand, was called 
back to Sussenbrun by Kollowrath and Klenau, who, also 
beginning to move forward, advanced upon his flanks 
Still suflering from the effects of a fall from his horse, 
Masson a traversed the field of battle in a carnage, and with 
his customary intrepidity rendered all the more staking by 
his weakness, he showed himself at every point which was 
most threatened Never did he seem grander m the face 
of danger, and never was his glorious name greeted with 
more enthusiastic acclamations But his cot^s d'‘aimie 
could not withstand the almost twofold strength of Klenau 
and Kollowrath Falling back upon Aspem it joined the 
Boudet division, but was soon driven still farther and forced 
to retreat beyond Essling, which was then speedily occupied 
by the enemy 

Thus, towards nine o’clock in the morning, we had 
victoriously repulsed Rosenberg’s attack on our nght, but 
our left was wellnigh completely routed It had lost 
nearly two leagues of ground, and the Austaans creepmg 
on between us and the Danube were on the point of taking 
us m reverse and seizing our bndges The formidable 
mass in our centre, however, was still intact and had not 
even been engaged, although it might have been previously 
turned to good account In that point were gathered the 
several corps of Prince Eugbne, Alamiont, Oudinot, and 
the Bavarians, vith the guard and the immense reseia^es of 
artillery and cavalrj' The surprising inactivity of such 
imposing forces, whilst our centre was being crushed, can 
only be explained by the Emperor’s fatigue, by the obstacles 
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arising from the long distances, and by the difficulty of 
setting such enormous masses m motion, for Napoleon 
had been perceptibly beloir hu usual standard m the late 
engagements, especially in the skinmsh of the prenooi 
evening cither fimn the fact that hu genius, which was so 
emmcntly made for taking the offensive, had been more or 
less stunned by an attack of such unexpected proportioai, 
or that he had for the moment exhausted the resources of 
his intellect m the marvellous operation of crossing the 
Danube. 

However that may have been, the fiiult committed was 
not irreparable, and he instantly took ereiy means to 
insure us overpowering revenge. Massena, to whom he 
despatched rcinforcetnents, was desired to occupy himself 
solely m bolding the archduke’s nght at bay while the 
chief bulk of our army was throwing itself on the unsup- 
ported Austrian centr^ with all that vigour and Impulse 
which on their part had hitherto been restrained. Davout, 
meanwhile, was to take advantage of this great offensive 
movement to turn the Russbach, and thus overcome that 
obstacle before attacking it m front with Oudmot In 
order to prepare the way for the advance by our centre, on 
enormous battery of a hundred guns was brought forward from 
the reserve, under command of Laumton and of Drouot, 
and at once opening a terrific flic, forced back the enemy's 
line and created fearful havoc in the Austrian ranks. The 
column of attack commanded by Macdonald then advanced, 
watched by the rest of the French army confident of the 
result It was followed by the Droussier Lamarque, and 
S^ras divisions, by a portion of the Guards imdcr RcIIles 
orders and by the cuirassiers of Nonsout) The Austrians 
yielded beneath the shock of this irresistible mass of troops 
which, overturning everything in their path, pushed forward 
to Sussenbrun without hastening or slackening their pace 
nhke calm and Intrepid, There, horn ever Ihc) at length 
stopped, owing to the dcsjicmtc efforts made by the arch 
duke, by Uchtenstem and Kollowrath. The Austrian 
commander felt that he must at oil hazards arrest our 
march if he wished to cstricate his right from the false 
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position in which it had placed itself by advancing too far 
between our army and the Danube Despatching it an 
order to retreat before Massdna, who followed it step by 
step, he concentrated all his available forces against Mac- 
donald’s column, which, now somewhat isolated, was in its 
turn exposed to a tremendous fire and suffered immense 
loss But the amval of Wrede’s Bavanans and of Durutte’s 
divisions quickly filled up the death-gaps in its ranks 
Despite this assistance, however, the success of our centre, 
which at first was so decided, would have continued 
doubtful and even have been compromised if Davout’s 
attack upon Neusiedel and then on Wagram had not 
definitely insured our victory 

Willie Macdonald was performing this march, which 
has been so justly admired, against the enemy’s centre, 
Davout, with two of his own divisions and Montbrun’s 
cavalry, had crossed the Russbach unseen by the Austnans, 
and precisely at those points which ought to have been 
guarded by the Archduke John, had he known how to 
obey his brother’s orders in time The Russbach being 
turned by one portion of our troops, the others crossed it 
in front, and Rosenberg, who occupied Neusiedel, thus 
found himself attacked in front and flank by Davout’s 
divisions After a desperate struggle, dunng which Neu- 
siedel was taken and retaken many times, the village was 
finally captured, and Davout, driving Rosenberg back on 
the Blockflies road with two of his divisions, marched vuth 
the other two to the plateau at Wagram, A\here Hohen- 
zollem still stood unassailed Oudinot, who only waited 
for this signal, seeing Davout suddenly appear on the 
heights, now m his turn rushed forward His first brigades, 
met by a sharp volley, suffered severely, but he led them 
back to the assault, penetrated into Baumersdorf, there 
joining Gudin’s division which belonged to the Davout 
corps, and they advanced together against Wagram Hohen- 
zollem, overpowered by the onslaught, saw that it was 
utterly impossible to maintain his ground, and, like Rosen- 
berg, at once effected his retreat The whole Austrian 
army soon followed his example The centre held out 
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only long enough to allow the nght to disengage itself but 
08 soon as the latter reached Leopoldau m safety it too 
fell back in the direction of Wolkersdorf In fact, from 
the moment that Archduke John failed to arrive m tiine to 
restore its position to the left, the Austrians could no 
longer sustain the combat with any advantage. 

It was not more than tiro odock m the afternoon. 
The Austrians retreated in excellent order leaving only a 
few pnsoners m our hues, nearly all wounded.^ It u 
Tcimirtable, moreover that our cavalry were several times 
desired to charge, according to its natural duty at the end 
of a battle but, what had never before happened in 
Napoleon s army the order was not earned out. Vanous 
reasons have been assigned for this singular fact, such as 
Bessihres, who had the chief command of this arm, having 
been wounded, Lasalle his best general killed and, finally 
the immense confusion of this great meldc. But one 
point must needs be added, namely, that the Austrian 
retreat was covered by fearfully destructive ortnicty Six 
or seven hundred guns had been thundering on both sides 
dunng the day and the Austrians had left but few upon 
the field of battle. On the other band then loss in killed 
and wounded amounted to nearly twenty five thousand 
men, while ours, although Napoleon in hts bulletin calcu 
fated it at fifietn kindred kilM and three firf^r thousand 
wounded was at least ns great” The pursuit by our 
cavalry was so languidly earned out that even on the next 
day 7th July our headquarters had no precise Information 
as to the enemy’s line of retreat, some supposing that he 
had fallen back on Moravia others affirming that he had 
gone to Bohemta. 

* Accoitlinc to tSe very eoscite boUrtfa of Afchdole tKcjr 

took from tn luc ihoosaod pdionm, lododmc thr« cenonU. 

* Itomocmlcd fa rcalUy tot»cfity tCTtothowuihl Litkd orwotmoot 
TWf diffcmcc fa rtptiiofJ by Ibe Jl<po«J of the two ■nrkc Oort 
befac cooceotnUed wWkl the Airrtrim boc WM of wd mita\ «to»l 
hi fire neocttarily look mort dieet Ood root » corps alone accwiroC 
to that nuraHaT* report krt d£ht thouvind nitw htuKlrol in'! 

fit men and ibc ‘Wrai d rldoo alooe raStte^l »o lercrttr that h 
to be ifa.ba»fcd after ibe bank {B/mevrt of Prface Eecfaf). 
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Towards evening, when all was over, scouts from Arch- 
duke John’s army were seen hovering in the neighbourhood 
of Leopoldsdorf, and the apparition caused an indescribable 
panic amongst the victors The Austrians, however, unfor- 
tunately for them, were not on the spot to take advantage 
of the confusion, and our soldiers quickly recovered from 
their false alarm But the sad episode definitively proved to 
the most short-sighted that, however much our troops might 
have increased in number during the last few years, they 
had perceptibly detenorated in quality Wagram was still 
a victory, it is true, but a victory without prestige, and 
almost without result, especially if compared with those 
that had preceded it Such was the effect, regarding it 
from a strictly military point of view, of the conscriptions 
by anticipation, the arbitrary amalgamation of twenty differ- 
ent nationalities in a combat against their own cause, of 
the deploying of colossal masses in which matter trampled 
on mind, of the passive servility of commanders, and the 
bhnd idolatry of the soldiers, and lastly, of an authonty so 
jealously guarded by the master and of his overweening 
confidence m his own mfallibihty These elements of 
degeneracy now inherent in the Grande Armee were far 
from having as yet produced all their consequences, but they 
had already considerably weakened its unity, disaphne, force 
of cohesion, and resources of a purely moral nature, such 
as self-abnegation, constancy, and that combination of dis- 
interestedness, sacrifice, and patriotism, which is called mili- 
tary virtue Great individual courage still existed amongst 
our soldiers, no doubt, and, at certain moments, even 
heroic impulse. Of this they had given a thousand proofs 
at Wagram, but they no longer possessed that equable and 
sustained ardour which can animate and support an army, 
and carry it along, independent of its commander A 
most charactenstic proof of this is to be found m one of 
Napoleon’s orders Wishing to prevent the numberless 
desertions which took place durmg the combat, under pre- 
text of carrying the wounded to the ambulances, he com- 
manded that all the wounded, who were mcapable of 
retiring by themselves, should be left on the field until the 
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end of tbe actw)n. He afteneards defended himself for 
having given this inhnman order and, according to hn 
custom, accused of calomny those 'wnters who bad noted 
the fact , but In his Ccrrtspondinct the draft of a prodama 
non may be read — in his own handwriting from begmning 
to end — m which the following words occur ' It is for 
bidden, in iki naM4 of honour to leave the battlefield for 
the purpose of helping the wounded, while the battle is 
ragmg. As I mentton the arcumstance simply for hi 
deep significance, and not with the object, more or less 
superfluous, of merely accusing Napoleon of Insensibility, it 
matters httle whether he published the prohibition or not 
It 13 qmte sufficient that he should have thought of doing 
10, That m itsdf was a novel and smistcr fact It was a 
measure which had never been found necessary cither under 
the Repubhc or the Consulate, for no one would have 
thought of issuing such an order to an army fighting for its 
mother-country or for liberty nay more, not even to soldiers 
fighting for mere glory ^ 

But the Emperors gemus, although occasionally and 
temporarily obscnrtd by his mcreasing infatuation, was stHI 
powerful enough to supply every need. Nor was it mere!) 
by the force and fertihty of his ideas that he had \-tmqaahed 
his adversary it was far more by his strength of will, his 
foresight, the sopenonty of his e/forti and of his calculaliona, 
and by the rnirfldcs wrought by his astounding actirlty for 
although It be undoubtedly true that moral force tnumphs 
in the long run, it is equally true that moral force docs not 
alone consist m the justice of a cause. Strict nghts and 
those generous passions which they engender ore of no 
n\nil unless also accompanied by that intellect, cnctgy 
perseverance, constant study and fearless action, which alone 
form great captains, strong rutions, and invinable armies. 

I Set fix \VttCT»“ — die ktten swl boIklUii of Ntpoieoo 1 AkIi 
dufie Chatki t boUetio ; Uie rtporU of Macdaoald, iUnaoot 
dottc, Oodinol uxl Boodet j tL* C^rrtJf 4 nd>intt of Prince Yofttie ; 
the WmHret of edited from hk papen by * 

the Wmoira of iUnaocU j mr lx gwtrrt dt 1809 by Gencnl 

Petet; Crooeby » of Sarmry l sodlbcoamiw 

by ibe political and mfluary hirtofiam, Jomlal, TWen, etc. 
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In this respect Archduke Charles, though he displayed the 
rarest qualities on the day of batti^j utterly failed to show 
them on its eve or morrow, and> Napoleon’s other 
adversanes, had still much to l^’^ from his fortunate 
conqueror 

A few da 3 ^s after the battle of Wagram the archduke 
gave a fresh and most staking pf^oof of that indecision 
which paralysed his great mihtary talents Our army was 
continuing its uncertain and scattered Pursuit of the Austrians 
along three different routes Mas^^^^ advancing by 
Hollabrunn, Marmont by Laa tP Znaim, and Davout 
towards Nikolsburg, Napoleon meaPtin^^ remaining behind 
at Wolkersdorf with Oudinot and reserves, while the 
army of Italy covered Vienna wit^ the Saxons and the 
Wurtembergers Marmont was to combine his 

operations with those of Davout wh° tiad been the first to 
take the route he now followed j^ccustomed, however, to 
act alone m his little empire of Dalr^^tia, and impatient to 
distmguish himself, Marmont made efforts to obey this 
order, although he was perfectly aW^® that the Austaans 
had retreated to Bohemia and not to Moravia In fact, 
the archduke was that moment at Znaim, where, with an 
army as fully concentrated as ours scattered, he occu- 
pied the strong positions afforded t’)’ the gradually nsing 
heights around that town 

On the loth July Marmont, in tho most thoughtless 
manner, found himself with very infe^^°^ numbers suddenly 
m the midst of the Austaan forces. two nearest of 

our corps d'arviee — those of Davout Massdna were 

at least two marches distant from hii^> even Napoleon, 
behmd them, did not show his habiti^^^ vigilance He was 
still intoxicated by his victory, an^ considered Austria 
annihilated In a letter to Clarke wntes ‘ I have 
established my head-quarters m the house that was occu- 
pied by that wretched Francis II ^ fired a hundred 

thousand buUets at them 1 ’ The archduke might have 
made us pay dearly for such teme^^*^ Marmont’s and 
Massdna’s two corps, especially, were compromised that 
It would have been easy to crush theP ^he other. 
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own estimabon and m that of Eorope, while she abo rtill 
potscsscd enonnoufl resonrcea. Instigated hy Stadion, whose 
hatred was unconqixcrablc, the war party was in nowise dis- 
heartened. The retreat of the Austnan army to Bohemia 
after the battle of "Wagtam was, no doubt, a strategic fault, 
and for erciy reason it would have been wiser to withdraw 
to Hungry But that same army was still a solid compact 
force, backed by many very strong places and divemons, 
dangerous to us;, could be calculated upon. The corps of 
Giulay and Chastelar, for instance, had re-fonned In our 
rear menacing our communications m a line that extended 
from Leoben nearly to Tnestc, while the Tyrolese insur 
rection was acquinng alarm mg proportions. With such 
means of resistance at her disposal, Auitru conld not look 
upon her cause as lost- Moreover she had legitimate 
ground for hope in the two great warlike operations on 
which the eyes of the whole world were then ftied, that of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley m Spam, and the Bntrth expedition 
to HoUand- 

The court of Austria hoped, not without apparent 
reason, that, cvpn supposing these two enterprises should 
prove but partially successful, they would sooner or bter 
place Napoleon m a most cntical position, and force him 
to retrograde, or at the very least, to weaken his army m 
order to support his empire in whatever point it were most 
menaced. Hence, it was important to wait for that 
moment before renewing hostihties. The time should 
meanwhile be passed m active preparation by strengthening 
the army improvmg its position, and making Hungary its 
basis of support instead of Bohemix Time seemed to 
promise e^*eTy advantage to out adN'cnancs, and Napoleon 
notwithstanding the somewhat artificial lustre which he 
had shed upon his \ictory must have keenly felt the real 
instability of his situation and the exhaustion of hii troops, 
otherwise he would never have consented to grant lus 
enemies a respite, instead of thoroughly defeating them 
accordmg to hb usual method. Thus actuated b) difTcrenl 
but equally plausible motives, both sides, on the pr^ert 
of negotialmg determined to wait until the bsue of toe 
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contest alread) begun in tlic Tagus \ alley, and on the eve 
of beginning on the shores of Holland, should have given 
a decided turn to e\ents 

Afiairs m Spam had fallen back into an uncertain, 
precarious, and tottering condition ever since Napoleon 
liad quitted that country to make his preparations for war 
against Austria, at the end of Januar}' 1S09 His short 
and brilliant campaign against the Spanish insurrection 
had been more showy than productive of real results. The 
valour of his old legions of Austerlitr and Jena, the 
numerical superiority of his troops, vhose effective strength 
at one time amounted to four hundred thousand men, the 
temporar)' concentration of his resources within somenhat 
restneted limits, the unity which the operations derived 
from his actual presence, had enabled him easily to disperse 
armies possessing neither discipline nor organisation. But 
he had in nowise destroyed them , nor had he definitively 
established himself anj^vhere, and the efficient, though 
hopeless diversion, which Sir John Moore caused m the 
north of the Peninsula, had made a failure of the theatrical 
effect by which he had intended to intimidate his enemies 
and impress their imaginations In the failure of this 
grand stage-effect lay the contradiction which events gav^e 
to his proud promise that he would ‘plant his victorious 
eagles on the ramparts of Lisbon ’ 

To be obliged to return to France without having per- 
formed this promise, and without having kept an engage- 
ment entered into before all Europe, was for him relatively 
a real check But it was not his pnde alone that was 
wounded by it The conquest of Portugal was not only 
a means of acting on opinion and of impressing the public 
mind , It was quite as much a true strategic necessity So 
long as Portugal was not subdued, so long as revolt was 
mamtamed in a country which for a hundred and fifty 
leagues bordered such important provinces of Spain as 
Andalusia, Estremadura, the kingdom of Leon and Gahcia, 
our rule in the Peninsula could be but nominal For this 
reason it was that Napoleon took especial care before 
starting for Pans to draw up a detailed plan for that very 

VOL. IV L 
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conqaest which he had been tumble pmomdiy to achier?, 
and confided its execution to Marshal Soult, one of hts 
most able heutcnant*. 

According to this plan, dictated at Valladolid, and 
dated January i 1809, ilarsbal Soult (whom we left with 
Ney b^ore Corunna, where the English bad just effected 
their retreat) was, after takmg that place, to march with 
four dinrons upon Oporto and then upon Lisbon b> the 
most direct route, that leading by Tuy and Braga. His 
commurncations were to be corned by Ney a corps, which 
was to remain m Gahaa. By the Emperor’s calculadons, 
Sonlt could reach Oporto on the 5th of February and 
Lisbon on the i5tlL At the same moment that he would 
begm to threaten the capital. Marshal Victor’s (vt^s d^armh 
then encamped m the Tagus valley was to by a side 
movement into the vaDey of the Guadiana and advance to 
Merida, ready to rapport Soult if necessaiy or if this were 
not required, then to march on Andalusia, the conquest 
of which he was to undertake and accomplish.^ All our 
operations m the Peninsula were rabordiiutcd to Soult s 
racecss m Portugal, excepting those of Sl Cjt in Cata 
Ionia, which was a land of intrenched camp where that 
general acted as he pleased, and could freely indulge his 
love of mdependent command. Until Soult could acWeitr 
the task confided to him by the Emperor every other 
plan for the subjection of Spam was to be postponed All 
our other ow/r d'armht were to limit themselves to the 
occupation of the positions we already held To Soult 
alone belonged the Initiative and the honour of assuming 
the offensive, whilst Joseph, with Jourdan as chief of the 
staff and a Sarmh composed of the Scbostuni 

and DesoHe divisions, with the rcsen’e, was to hold Modnd 
and New Castile, Morticr and Suchet to occupy Aragon 
Nc) Galioa, and \nctor our advanced positions on the 
Tagus. Lapisse remained at Sabmanca, kellerman at 
Valbddid, Bonnet in Biscay while a host of other detach 
meots guarded our comma nlcatlom between Madrid and 
the Pymnecs, 


* PcTthkT to Jamaiy 1 iSoO- 
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According to the most trustworthy calculations these 
scattered corps constituted a force of not less than 300,000 
men, c^en after taking into account the removal of large 
numbers by Napoleon to the army of the Danube But 
the difference which exists between the nominal and the 
effectne strength of an anny, at all times considerable, 
assumed proportions m Spam unknown elsewhere, and 
formed one of the most charactenstic features of this lament- 
able war The number of non-aiailable men — such, for 
instance, as the non-combatants, the sick, stragglers, or 
others belonging to no special class, those employed in the 
transport sen ice, m communications, detachments, etc — 
who usually averaged one-si\th of the whole, in Spam 
amounted to nearly one-half of the total effectue force In 
this way Soult, who w'as supposed to have forty-seven thou- 
sand men under his orders, m reality had not more than 
tw'enty-five thousand combatants, w'hile Ney, instead of 
thirty-five had only seventeen thousand Nor was the 
spint of the troops any longer what it had been Obliged 
to pillage w'lthout mercy in order to live, and forced 
to protect themselves against a warfare of surprises and 
ambuscades by fearful reprisals, they were still further 
demoralised by the nvalnes, jealousies, and open dis- 
trust which m Napoleon’s absence arose amongst the 
generals, dividing the command and low'ering their author- 
ity The troops complained that they were sacrificed m 
an unprofitable enterpnse, full of danger yet inglonous, 
and where their valour, out of their master’s sight, would 
win none of the rewards reserved for their more fortunate 
companions 

The latter grievance, far from being confined to the army, 
was shared by all the functionaries and officials of the king- 
dom, beginning at the very highest, King Joseph himself 
The harsh law of living upon the conquered country and 
expecting nothing from France, which Napoleon imposed 
upon his troops, weighed even more heavily on the civil 
functionaries, who were expected to show more considera- 
tion and to observe some outward appearance of legality 
Nevertheless, they could not, any more than the army, hope 
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for either pay or rccompenie m this place of aGe, and In 
order to live, they were reduced to the most mociablc 
expedients. King Joseph m paiticnlar felt the necessity 
oil the more keenly that he vras more deeply attached than 
ever to his favonntc chimera of gaimng the hearts of the 
Spaniards by gentleness. From the very morrow of Napo- 
leon 8 dcporttire for Pans we see this poor tmg pursuing 
his brother with lamentationa, in the hope of obtahiing lotnc 
help whereby to console his subjects to pay his officials, 
and to stop, if only partially the uniTenal system of spoUa 
bon I have not a peimy to give any one, wrote Joseph. 

I see my guards still wearing the same coats I gave them 
four years oga All my servants arc still billeted on 
the town. What can I do without contributions, 

capital, or money ? ' Every Spaniard would be at my feet 
tf they only knew my kind feelings, * Napoleon, with the 
view of getting immediate resources, had confiscated the 
estates of the ten wealthiest families m the kingdom, but 
had reserved to himself the right of disposing of the confis- 
cated property Joseph, under the pressure of his Iromc 
diate necessities, had been induced to extend the seqaes 
tiation to double that number A descent of this kind 
IS shppery and, os a mornlist of the day observed, when 
confisCTtion is adopted as a punishment ft always ends 
in punishment being resorted to in order to confiscalt 
But Fr^villc, who had been appointed administrator of the 
estates sequestered by Napolwn fancied he was equally 
authorised to fay hts hand on those seised by Joseph, whkh 
gave nsc to deplorable scenes, ill calculated to raise, m the 
eyes of the Spannh nation that government which was 
ordered to regenerate it. de Frevdfe has taken the 

liberty of sending by night and carryiog off the keys of the 
houses I ha^T placed under sequestration and he has dc- 
fired the supermtendent of the not to obey my 

agents. It a the talk of the town to-^y 1 have ordered 
M dc Fr^villc, who seems to me to be out of hts mind, to 
give back the keys of the houses to the odminislratocs of 

• CorrrTwodcoct ot Kfag Jowfh, 1 ft !<?, 

t/yj Mirth: ‘Sot- 
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the estates , M de Fr^ville does not recognise my 
authority , and is no doubt ill ’ ^ 

The proceeds realised by the confiscations, the sale of 
wool seized in certain towns, the city tolls of Madrid, the 
melting of what Joseph naively called his plate^ namely, 
masterpieces of the goldsmith’s and silversmith’s art which 
had formed a portion of the heirlooms inherited by the 
kings of Spam , these were the only resources upon 
which the treasury could calculate , and the only means 
of influencing his brother which Joseph possessed was by 
perpetually threatening to abdicate , at the same time, he 
never earned the threat into effect In reality, Joseph 
loved power, not so much for the power itself as for the 
satisfaction it afforded his vanity , and, though his threats 
of abdication, and retinng to Mortfontaine, were not always 
feigned, he never failed to repent of them speedily, in- 
vanably disappointmg many of his friends who, wishing 
to extricate themselves from difBculties, had been simple 
enough to rely on his energy and resolution ^ Hence his 
complaints were ineffective, and this advocate of kindness 
and gentleness was always forced m the end to become the 
minister of a merciless policy The absolute opposition 
existing between his views and those of Napoleon with 
regard to the system that ought to be pursued in Spam 
was in itself an abiding source of weakness , for, if a pohey 
based on clemency was as idle an Utopia as one founded on 
seventy, it was at least necessary to know how to choose 
one or the other, and the worst of all was to have no system 
Avhatever Owing to the never-ceasing fluctuations, clemency 
ended by seeming to be nothing but weakness, while severity 
resembled cruelty 

This lamentable discordance on the question of general 
policy was further compheated by a much graver discordance 
as to the military operations According to all the ofBcial 
declarations, Joseph was still supposed, under Napoleon’s 
superintendence, to keep the chief direction of the war in 
his hands No system could be more ill judged, as the 

1 Correspondence of ICing Joseph, March 19, 1809 
" Miot de Melito , Roederer 







sad events at Bayien had already proved Moreover Joseph 
was fiu- from bang capable of sach a lieutenancy Sdll, if 
he were to act under the adnee of Marshal Jourdan, a 
jndiaous, eipenenced, and wise counsellor and of De*ol)^ 
formerly chief of the staff under Moreau a good officer 
whom Joseph had honourably rescued from his long dis- 
grace, It might have been possible to remedy at least some 
of the drawbacks madental to the direction of the war &om 
such a distance. Unfortunately however Napoleon had no 
idea of the kmd. He reposed, justly it is true, no confi 
dence m Josephs mihtaiy talents, but he also affected, 
most unjuj^y to despise hlanhal Jourdans. Two fcnli 
ments mBuenced him on this occasion one of rancour 


against the honourable attachment which the general had 
preserved for his old republican opinions, and the other a 
violent antipathy against all those whose judgment was not 
danled by the grandeur of the new BImd hatred 

was less obnoxious to him than a discreet and ratiooal 


opposition, for be knew that passionate tcmperumenls easily 
veer from one extreme to another, while reflecting minds 
preserre their consistency equally under blame or praise. 
What he could not submt to was the sensatjon of being 
cntlased. The authority which he hod left to Joseph and 
Jourdan was, consequently purely nominal — barely what 
was consider^ essential to the prestige of so feeble a 
royalty Every chief of a corps was instructed to cor 
respond dircdly with his ilinister Clarke, who okmc was 
auAonsed to give them orders , an instruction which they 
tuthfully obeyed, especially as It favoured their taste for 
mdepcndcnce, and was also most flattenng to their vanity 
Conflicts without number at once arose between the 
different marshals — each of whom, in the pride of fus 
recent craancipatkm, was annous to act olcmc, and wras 
jealous, to On extreme, of ha prerogatives, — and at the same 
time with the court of Madrid, on the other hand, whfch 
penisted m not understanding that its mflitary supremacy 
was simply a form of etiquette, or at most a consulting 
power a mere species of registry office Hence the 
commanders of corps had to await thefr InstruetKms from 
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Paris, wlucli required at least a fortnight, and often two 
months, for transmission It then became nccessar}' to 
protect such instructions against Joscjih and liis counsellors, 
or, at the aery least, to tr)' to make tlicm agree with the 
orders rcccncd from Madrid, for, in spite of eacry draw- 
back, a certain deference had to be obscracd towards the 
brother of the Emperor It aacre useless to insist on the 
contradictions and the impracticabiht} inherent m such a 
plan , but the incredible part consists in the fact that the 
principal author of the sjslem, he who maintained it in 
defiance of representations made by eaerj’ man of sense, 
complained, when writing to Joseph, that affairs m Spam 
lacked ‘a central and insLantaneous impetus'’ 

How could this most necessary impetus be central, when 
each marshal considered himself an independent chief 
acting on his own responsibility, or received orders that 
were either tardy or contradictory, according as they averc 
issued from Pans or Madnd ? How could it be instantane- 
ous, avhen these same orders, transmitted to him by sloav 
and uncertain means, only reached him after events had so 
modified his position that they became perfectly inapplicable ? 
As Joseph with much good sense remarked, Napoleon’s 
instructions ought to haa'e been simply ‘general directions 
avhich could have been modified according to changes that 
might haa'^e taken place in Spanish affairs after the instruc- 
tions had been sent from Pans,’ and they ought to have 
been addressed to ‘ Marshal Jourdan alone, so that the 
army should know that they bore the impress of head- 
quarters in Spam ’ ^ Under this condition alone could an 
impetus become central and instantaneous, a matter, in 
fact, of such dire necessity, that the most inadequate 
generalship within reach of passing events would have been 
a thousand times preferable to such distant and incoherent 
guidance 

Besides these causes of failure, which though then latent 
were to burst forth with irresistible force when our armies 
began to act, we must note the incurable illusions fostered 

I Correspondence of King Joseph Joseph to Napoleon, Apnl 19, 
1809 
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by Napoleon and even by Joseph as to the fiidhty of the 
enterpnse. Napoleon, for instance, made Bcrthier wnte to 
Ney at the very ontset of the campaign, that, if he conW 
not employ his battalions m hindering the Kngluh com- 
naumcaimg with the shore, Af muE makt tfu inkadiiants 0/ 
the country undertake that task, ^ Here was the contmua 
bon of a persistent error the same which, a short tunc 
prcYionsly had indnced him to contemplate the creation of 
a national gnard m Catalonia for the purpose of suppressing 
the instimection. About the same penod, Joseph wrote to 
his brother that Romana earnestly desired to make h« 
submission and was only deterred through fear of not 
ohiatning Jus pardon J * Nor are these the only traits of 
the kmd. Optimism of this dcscnptJon, which fccmi pucnlc 
to us who know what our situation then was, proves what a 
prodigious distance separated these two mmds from the reality 
of passing events. 

Such lenous mistakes naturally cxcrcaed 0 fatal influence 
on the conduct of the militnry operations. Marshal Soult, 
who, according to the Imperial mstructioni of the ist of 
January was to have been at Oporto on the 5th of 
February and nt Lisbon on the 15th, had, on the last 
named date, reached no farther than the Afmho, — the rfrer 
which forms the boundary between Galicia and Portugal 
His army reduced to the effective strength of twenty-five 
or twenty six thousand men, had, it ts true, been reorganised 
at Sl Jago de CompostelLa, but it had scarcely jet rccorcrcd 
from the fatigues and pnvations endured in its pursuit of 
Sir John Moore. SulJ, although it bad been thus forably 
delayed our entry into Portugal took place under the most 
favourable conditions posable. Owing to the return of 
Moores army to Enghrxl, the only obstacles In our path 
arose from the difEculty of the roads in winter from 
Romana 1 scaUered bands, which, howtrrer merely liarasNcd 
our left on the side of Ribadana, and from the rcioluuonary 
forces of 1 ortugal itself not very formidable to vtlcran 
troops like those of Soult An Englldi corps no douU 

> BertWer to Ney IcbnmyiS iSoj. 

• Jowjib lo NspoJfon, Mixtb 3$ iSo^. 
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remained at Lisbon, one which Moore had left there under 
Sir John Cradock, but it was an inconsiderable detachment, 
and moreover, could not quit tlie capital, having to protect 
It from any attack through the valley of the Tagus 

Convinced of the necessity of taking advantage of these 
circumstances, Soult, in order to surprise and disconcert the 
enemy by a rapid march, opened the campaign by first 
appeanng on the Minho Unfortunately that river was 
swollen to an unusual degree by the winter rains, all the 
means of passage were destroyed, and the attempts of our 
troops to cross it at Campo Sancos, near its mouth, failed, 
though not Avithout causing us considerable loss Instead 
of wasting precious time, hovever, m an ill-timed struggle 
against nature, Soult at once modified his plans Leav- 
ing the greatest portion of his war-material at Tuy, he re- 
ascended the Mmho to Orense, continuously fighting the 
skirmishers from Romana’s bands, who disputed the ground 
inch by inch on his route At Orense he at length succeeded * 
in crossing the nver, and, after having repulsed but not 
destroyed Romana, he plunged into the difficult region of 
Tras-os-Montes, — that mountainous district of which the 
principal defiles lead into the valley of the Douro The 
Marquis de la Romana, being discontented with his Portu- 
guese allies after having fought some battles in their 
company, barely passed the frontier which separates the two 
countries, when he withdrew into Spam, turning upon our 
rear in the valley of the SyL Soult has been reproached 
vath having allowed him to escape , but if he had pursued 
an adversary who was so difficult to catch in such a country, 
and had not moved on until he destroyed him, it is pretty 
certain that he never could have entered Portugal 

However this might have been, the marshal was not 
able to appear before Chaves, — the first Portuguese town 
he met with on the frontier, — until the loth of March 
1809 The Portuguese forces, after Romana’s retreat, 
barely counted eight or ten thousand men They were 
commanded by General Sylveira, and composed, as else- 
where, of some regular troops, of the militia, and of peasants 
This was the first line of defence. Then came a second 
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army of about twenty-fiTC thousand men collected at Braga, 
under the orders of Bcmardiu Frcire and Eben , and ttsUy 
a much larger gathering at Oporto, commanded by the 
Bishop of that town. True, these were mulutudei rather 
than armies, but multitude* worked up to the highest pitch 
of excitement and displaying an enthusiasm almost ungr 
ampled even m the war m Spam. 

On this, as on every occasion when the avil, political 
or military authority falls under the mfluence of popular 
passior^ the wildest decisions were those which found most 
favour espeoallj when coloured by patriotic senUmeuts. 
Chaves was an untenable position, and the generals de 
termmed not to attempt to bold it, pTcfcmng to reserve 
then- forces for the guerilla warfare of surpnse* and am- 
buscades which had prored lo mjunous to us. But the 
populace, instigated by then- leaden, obliged Sylvora to 
leave a detachment of three thousand men m the town, 
which resulted, os might have been foreseen, in useless 
destruction and an mcntable capitulation after a resistance 
of three days (March 13), From Chaves, Soult marched 
straight to Braga, where the same tcenes took place, 
occompamed this time, as invambly happens m the end, 
by murder Bcmardm Frcire, *eemg that Braga was os 
diflScult a position to defend as Chares, determined to spare 
the town the hoirois of a storm, and to save the Portuguese 
ousc from the results of a defeat Consequently he 
ordered ha militia to evacuate Braga, but they mutinied 
and kiUed bun, almost in sight of our advance guard 
commanded by Franceschu^ A few hours later they also 
massacred hts aide-dc-camp, VBlaboas, and next day about 
twenty prisoners, whom Soult had sent back with proposals 
of peace. But ferocity instead of ttlmulating courage 
always lessens it, and acts of this description were not 
calculated to Im^e troops with strength and calm steadi 
ness, m the absence of which an army can only be a 
confused Boating, powerless mass. Hence ft is easy lo 
understand that the positions occupied 1^ the Portagttese 
on Mount Adaufe outside Braga, being attacked by «« ef 

* Repcm ofCwot Ebcn 10 Sb Jolm 
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nine in the morning, were in our possession at ten o’clock 
The fugitives dispersed in all directions, pursued by our 
cavalry, who sabred them mercilessly, in revenge for the 
cruelties committed on their comrades, and the regular 
troops alone opposed us, though but feebly, at Ponte-Ponto 
and at Falperra,^ - 

Soult left the Heudelet division at Braga, and then 
endeavoured to reassure the inhabitants and entice them 
back to the town by acts of clemency and humanity 
Having rested his troops and taken advantage of the large 
resources which the possession of Braga placed at his 
disposal, he resumed his march on Oporto His army, 
however, had been considerably reduced by the detach- 
ments left at Braga, Chaves, and Tuy, and by the constant 
fighting, which, though never formidable, had been of daily 
occurrence The scenes of confusion which had taken 
place at Braga were but trifling compared to the immense 
' disorder that reigned at Oporto There the Bishop had 
been entrusted mth the supreme command, and it was he 
who directed the military operations The whole popula- 
tion had taken up arms, and displayed extraordinary ardour, 
but no judgment, m raising a line of fortifications above 
Oporto extending from the Douro to the sea Although 
mounted with two hundred guns, they possessed at no 
point the requisite sohdity As always happens under such 
circumstances, the people accused those of treafeon whose 
clear-sightedness pointed out the dangers of the under- 
taking, and, with the first news of the misfortunes at 
Braga, they massacred some twenty of the most enlightened 
citizens of Oporto, draggmg then bodies through the streets 
Showing less cruelty however towards strangers than towards 
their own fellow-countrymen, they spared General Foy, who 
had been surprised while makmg a reconnaissance in the 
neighbourhood, 

Soult arnved before the place on the 27 th of March 
He summoned it to surrender by a letter addressed to the 
Bishop, in which he represented the uselessness of resist- 

1 Mhnoires stir Its Opiratwtts vnhtatres en Gahce et en Portugal by 
Lenoble History of the Peuinsnlar War Napier 
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ancc and the mcntable dmstcr* of a combat m the streets 
of so nch and popolous a aty But all in vain. On the 
29th, therefore, he sent ha columns to assault the town, 
and the simplest manoeuvres were sufficient to remove 
every obstacle. He divided ha army mto three corps the 
two wings were to make feint attacks on the two extr e m e 
pomts of the extended hne of defence, while the centre 
was to force its way into the town. Merle, who on the 
previota day bad occupied a portion of the mtrcnchments 
raised by the Portuguese on the left of Oporto, ngorously 
renewed ha attack, thereby drawing thar forces off to that 
side, while Delaborde and Franceschi threw themselves 
impetuously on the right Instantly a mnn of men, 
numbering from forty to fifty thousand, might be seen 
nahing from right to left, and left to right, m the utmost 
confusion leaving the centre totally unprotected. Tha was 
exactly what had been anticipated Mcrmet at once 
advanced with his colomns, and, overthrowing e\'eiy obstacle 
m ha path, penetrated mto the town making straight for 
the bndge of boats on the Douro the only retreat open to 
the fugrtives he was driving before him. Thither in fear 
ful doorder a maddened crowd of women, children, and 
soldiers of every arm pressed forward, exposed on one 
side to our baj-onets, and on the other to the fire of the 
Portuguese guns, which were thundering from the opposite 
bank m the hope of dnnng us from the bndge The 
boats soon sank beneath the weight of the advancing 
crowd, the bridge broke, and the imfortunatc fugilK’CS weru 
pTcapitated into the nver Overpowered by this homWc 
scene, our soldiers stopped for a moment in order to help 
the victims, then quickly repaired the bndge, and rushing 
forward, carried the positions on the left bank, Mem 
time the combat was going on in the town hot when its 
defenders at length perceiv^ the folly of further resistant 
It was too late to control the fury of our soldtcrt 
fight became a massacre, and Oporto was given up to 
pillage, devastation, and all those excesses in 
army mdolgcs when once it has lost respect for dtsciphoe 
and Is no more tJian a wUltary mob. The Jh'hop of 
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Oporto had insvwcd lus safely ihc daj before ])a‘-sjng 
orer to the left bank of the Doiiro * 

Marshal Soull was obliged to stop at Oporto to rest his 
troops, to wait for his war-material which had been left at 
Tuy, and to restore, if possible, lus commiinirations with 
Galiciru Oporto, winch is the most important town in 
Portugal after Lisbon, possessed immense resources of 
er er) kind The Douro afforded ns an almost impassable 
line of defence against any attack from the South. It was 
possible, therefore, to obtain a firm footing at Oporto, but 
still, this was far from realising the programme laid down 
by Napoleon ’ Though the beginning of April w as close 
at hand, scarcely a quarter of the distance between Lisbon 
and Galicia had been passed Not even a tenth of this 
much- coveted kingdom had been conquered, and if we 
were not reduced to stand on the defensue, we were at 
least forced into inaction Soult, nevertheless, had hitherto 
done everything that circumstances had pcmiitted him, and 
there was nothing to reproach him with The only culprit 
was he who persisted m denying the existence of the 
obstacles that thwarted his fancies In Portugal, as in 
Spain, the insurrection rose up again like a living barrier 
in the rear of our soldiers the moment they had made, at 
the cost of blood, an opening for their passage In order 
to retake the ground occupied the day before, it w'ould 
have been necessary to turn back incessantly No sooner 
had we quitted Tuy, where our pnncipal depot was situated, 
than Romana’s bands, momentarily dispersed, reappeared to 
invest It The evil was even greater at Chaves, for Sylveira, 
whom we had there defeated, immediately captured our 
gamson with all our sick Lorge and Heudelet arrived in 
time. It IS true, to relieve Tuy, but Loison never even 
attempted to retake Chaves, and, after a little skirmishing, 
had to be satisfied with posting himself at Baltar, on the 
lower range of the Tras-os-Montes 

1 According to an eye-witness, who wrote almost under Soult’s dic- 
taUon, the Portuguese had 8000 men killed at Oporto, while we lost So 
Contrasts of this kind explain our populanty in Portugal (see Lc- 
noble Mhtotres sur les Opiratious imhiatres en Gahce ct at Portugal) 
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AH our other opcraUons in Spam were nbjcctcd to 
delay m consequence of Soult bang thus mreited m hu 
progress, so dependent on each otha were the iTnVr m 
Napoleon s plan, and the movements of our armies to 
closely mtertwmed with success In Portugal, If this ex 
pediUon were to fiifl, our operations m Spam would be 
suspended or paraly^ More than two months had 
elapsed since any news from Soult had reached hladdd 
In fact, no one there had the least idea what hod become 
of him after the 34th of February and the absence of 
information was supphed by vmn and contradictory con 
Jccturcs 05 to his probable movements. Napoleon, on the 
13th, supposing him to be dose to Lisbon if not already 
master of it, urged Joseph to mate Victor perform the march 
that had been agr^ upon, to Menda and Andalusia, and 
Joseph, DO less impatient, desired Victor to carry out the 
Emperors orders.^ But our armies in Spain found the 
same difficulty m advancing that Sonit did m Portugal 
They were each held at bay by a Spanish corps of almost 
equal force, and, if they made any attempt to destroy it, 
would be drawn away from their centre of action Morc- 
OTCr they would nm the nsk of losing sight of therr real 
purpose, that of supporting Sonit, or by leaving the enemy 
m their rear would without any doubt, have their com* 
munications broken oft 

Victor In Estremadoni, stood ognmst old Gregorio dclb 
Cnesta, a general of httle talent, but very brave and obstl 
nate. Lapissc was hemmed in at Salamanca by numberless 
insurgent bonds, the chief of which was commanded by Sir 
Robert ^V^son. These two generals, expected to co-op^e 
with Soult, were too much occupied with their own tronblcs 
to show much amdety as (o an undertaking tbe rcsalts 
of which seemed most problematical Our army of La 
Mondia, which was to support them at a distance under 
the orders of Sebastiani, was itself opposed by another 
Spanish army commanded by Cartoajal, and backed by the 
Sierra Mortna. However it had bwme necessary to act 
* Ntpoteoa to Jo«ph March ij, 1S09. Jowpb to 
March 33 1S09. 
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Vigorously on the offensive, if only to preserve liberty of 
movement. Towards the middle of March, tliercfore, Victor 
quitted Talavera to march against Cuesta. Having crossed 
the Tagus he overthrew Cuesta’s outposts at Meza-d’Ibor, 
pursued him into the % alley of the Guadiana, and then 
defeated him with immense loss at jMcdehn, on the ver)' 
day that Soult was entenng Oporto (March 28, 1809) At 
the same time, Sebastiam met Cartoajal at Ciudad- Real, 
beat him, captured his artillery, and pursued him to the 
foot of the Sierra-Morena (March 27) 

These brilliant successes, however, produced but little 
effect E^en in the very midst of victory^ our troops beheld 
their communications seriously menaced by an enemy that 
dispersed at one point only to re-form at another ^ Victor, 
however, advanced as far as Merida There, finding it 
impossible to march on Andalusia or, on the other hand, 
to reach Portugal, being fettered by instructions which for- 
bade him to attempt any important operation until Soult 
should have arrived at Lisbon, he reinforced his corps by 
the Lapisse division, an addition which had become indis- 
pensable to him, although Salamanca, a province of great 
importance to us, was thereby given over to the insurgent 
party Having effected this object, he determined to await 
the turn of events Historians who have sought to apolo- 
gise for Soult ^ have strongly reproached Victor for this 
inactivity But the orders he had received from Napoleon 
were formal, and he was not called upon to modify them 
If he had been tempted to do so at his oivn nsk and pen), 
Dupont’s fate warned him of the cost of such independ- 
ence Moreover, it may be asked what advantage could 
have been denved from a march to Lisbon, when Soult 
was still at Oporto ? And if Victor’s communications with 
Madnd were diflBcult enough as it was, what would they 
have become if he had advanced fifty leagues farther, leav- 
ing a fortress hke Badajoz m his rear, without mentioning 
the remnants of Cuesta’s army, or the innumerable guenllas 
that were scounng the country ? 

1 Extract from the Ifimoires tnidits of Marshal Jourdan, quoted hy 
M Thiers ' ^ Napier amongst others 
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Had Napoleon been in Spam, or delegated hu anthonty 
to any one who cxiuld have ventnrcd to deade m such a 
contingency it ii clear that, m view of the prolonged unccr 
tamty ns to Sonl^ some great efforts would hare been made 
to disengage or reinforce him other by sendmg Key from 
Gahoa to Portugal, or by bringing to the Douro a strong 
detachment of the fourth corps that had remained stationary 
at Lt^rono raider the orders of Mordcr Bnt ^fortier was 
no more master of his own movements than ha colleagues 
were. When Jourdan asked hhn to advance at least as far 
as Valladolid hi order to see if he could place himself 
thence in communication with Soult or Ncy of whom they 
had also heard nothmg for a long time, all that Mordcr 
irouJd venture upon was to estsbhsh himself at Sargos, 
where his presence was of no use to any one. 

Ney happily reqoired no assistance. Although he had 
a hundred leagues of coast to defend, he had succeeded m 
mamtaming himself in Galiaa. This, however was by dmt 
of mccnant fightrag, and by saenfiang his communications 
with OUT army in Portugal, which was incompatible with 
the concentration of his troops, now a primary dement of 
his existence in short, by disobcjing Napoleon. The 
Emperor had instructed him to fortify himsdf at Lugo, in 
the centre of Gahoa, as a starting-point whence he could 
diverge m any direcdon necessary for the subjugation of 
the province. Lugo, no doubt, was the Revgra/Atca/ centre 
of Gallda, but it was frir from bemg its centre from the 
point of view of popubtion, nehes, innaence or political 
importance. Corunna united all these conditions, and on 
that account alone seemed intended as the natural pivot of 
ora occupadon despite its peculiar ntiudon. And, as the 
danger which chie/ly threatened us in Cabcia was to be 
sought, not m the centre but along the seaboard of that 
province, where we perpetually had to defend ourselm 
against die landing of the English, it rnay be said that, 
even from a stratc^c point of \iew Ney acted \rT> wisely 
in prefemng to station himsdf nt Conmna rather than at 
laiga The month of April 1 809 was passed in painful 
uncertainty VTiIlc wc were condemned, by our \icioo* 
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system of operations rather than by the strength of our 
adversanes, to so dangerous a state of mere expectancy, an 
event of incalculable importance was taking place in Portu- 
gal, for the conqueror of Vimiero, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
landed at Lisbon on the 2 2d of April He was received 
with enthusiasm, and his presence seemed hkely to infuse 
vigour into the Portuguese insurrection, and to give it a 
totally new direction 

General Sir John Cradock, having considerably dimin- 
ished his forces by the number of troops and quantity of 
stores he had sent to Sir John Moore m the preceding 
campaign, and being moreover neglected, nay, almost 
abandoned by his o'wn government, had not stirred outside 
Lisbon during the whole winter of 1809, except to occupy 
some of the strong defensive positions in its immediate 
neighbourhood The Bntish Cabinet was at that time 
much occupied with a plan for fixing the base of operations 
for the English army in the Peninsula at Cadiz, instead of 
at Lisbon The latter, it is true, had serious drawbacks as 
a base whence to operate either in the valley of the Tagus 
or of the Guadiano An army starting thence would neces- 
sarily find Itself exposed to attack on its rear or flanks by an 
enemy occupying Old Castile, the kingdom of Leon, or, m 
short, any of the Northern Provmces On the other hand, 
if It rested on Cadiz, itself an impregnable position, and 
then operated in La Mancha, leavmg the defiles of the 
Sierra Morena jin its rear, it might penetrate into the heart 
of Spam without having once exposed its flanks to unforeseen 
attack or m any way endangered its communications 

But the distrust shown by the Spaniards, justified per- 
haps by the vicmity of Gibraltar, although they were later 
convinced of their error, had caused the failure of this plan 
The detachment sent to occupy Cadiz had been obliged to 
return to Lisbon (March 12, 1809) without having been 
allowed to enter the towa Hence the English Govern- 
ment decided on assuming the offensive through Portugal, 
and despatched several successive reinforcements to Sir 
John Cradock, which he used with much intelligence and 
activity in forming and disciplining the levies of the 
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Portuguese insurrection. Finally, they sent back to Portu- 
gal the officers whom they had mconsderately recalled on 
account of the Convention of Cintra, and rest o red hu 
position to the most eminent amongst them. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley who was soon to make us at once hate and 
admire the glorious name of Wellington, Not only did 
they declare him free from blame, but they raued him to 
the digmty of Generalissimo an authonty which was also 
conferred on him by the Regency of Portugal, and of which 
honour no one m the army proved himirlf henceforward 
more worthy 

Wellesley found himself at the head of an arm} com- 
posed of twenty five thousand English, of from fifteen to 
twenty thousand Portuguese regular troops, and a militja 
of insurgents of at least the same amount, but of a very 
infcnoT description- Two courses were open to him to 
march against Soult or against Victor In either case he 
would have to leave Lisbon, if not altogether uncovered, at 
least much exposed. But Victor was at eighteen dap 
march from lasbon and he could not advance upon that 
capital without leaving m his rear not only Cuestas army 
which was now reorganised and numbered thirty thousand 
men, but also the fortresses of Badajoi and El\’as , there 
was dme, consequently to watch his advance and to hinder 
his raardi, Soult, on the contrary could in four or fi^r 
dap tiavcise the distance from Oporto to Lisbon without 
encountering the same obstacles,^ It was Soult, therefore, 
that Wellcsky detemuned to strike, in accordance willi the 
plan he had formed the moment he cast n glance at the 
situation of our armies, namcl> from the first hour of bK 
arnvaL® After having placed Lisbon in a state of defence, 
posted some corps of observation olong the Tagus on the 
route which Victor would have to take were he to march 
towards Lisbon, and recommended Cuesta to maintain 
defensive until he should himself have bcatui Soult, he 
started for Oporto with an army of iwenly-fiic thousand 

* Drrpatdiaof iheDuieof Wcinagton. haj^cr 

* Dapalcba lo Ca^tiereach April S4 vnJ 37 * 

April 391 to Frere April 391 to M«Lw»k Jlay I 
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English and Portuguese, and on the 2d of May 1S09 
arrived at Coimbra 

While these threatening preparations A\cre being made, 
Soult vas reposing in perfect security at Oporto, ignorant 
even of dangers of a totally different nature vhich menaced 
him 111 his o\iTi camp, created by his ovn unskilfulness 
Having, after his easily-won victory, been forced to remain 
at Oporto by the increasing number of the enemy who 
were assembling m his rear, Soult determined, before 
advancing farther, to achieve the submission of the con- 
quered countr)' He waited at Oporto for the arrival of 
succours, without, however, well knowing whence the suc- 
cours were to come, as all the other operations were 
dependent on his entrj^ into Lisbon Firmly intrenched 
in his strong positions on the Douro, he accustomed 
himself to look upon Oporto as a province that had 
been definitively vanquished, and consequently required 
organisation, never doubting that it would ultimately lead 
to the submission of the whole of Portugal And, as a 
first step in this direction, he endeavoured to reassure the 
inhabitants, and induce them to return to their towns, by 
humane and conciliatory treatment, as well as by the re- 
establishment of order and disciplme in his army 

The peace-loving and wealthier classes, who had been 
dismayed by such catastrophes as the sack of Oporto, the 
mihtary executions and the extravagant cruelties of the 
insurgent mob, listened readily and joyfully to Soult’s 
declarations, and tned to obtain from him every possible 
guarantee The inhabitants of the towns, especially the 
traders, sent him deputations to express their gratitude in 
the most flattenng terms Vain by nature, and enchanted 
with such unhoped-for docility in a population which 
hitherto had only shown us hatred or indomitable fanati- 
cism, Soult easily allowed himself to be deceived, and 
egregiously mistook the significance of these demonstra- 
tions. In what was only the weanness of disorder, regret 
for lost afifiuence, and a desire for tranquilhty at any cost, 
he discovered growing sympathies, confidence inspired by 
his own personal quahties, and even the possibility of 
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creatiDg a stable and regular order of thingi m Portugal, 
by meana of a compromise between those who resigned 
themselves to the existing state of afiaits and those who 
desired absolute independence. And if such a compromise 
prere possible,' — as fects seemed to indicate,— why should 
it not be earned out m the name and for the advantage of 
him who had originated and prepared it? Why should 
not Soult himself become the guarantee and the chief 
represoatative of such a recondhation between the great 
Empire and a people who had hitherto been so hostile to 
it ? Would not this simply be a return to the much-vaunted 
system of royal vassab ? Were not SouU i services guile 
as bnliiant as those of Murat, or of as much value as those 
chance title* which the fll-nstained honour of n pnvdeged 
parentage had bestowed on Joseph, Jerome, and Louis? 

There is no exaggeration in attributing ideas to Marslial 
Soult which can alone afford a plausible explanation of hfs 
conduct, and arc, moreover in perfect conformity with his 
character To a facile and humane nature, combined with 
the carelessness of a condotucro he iimtcd great versatiht) 
a presumption that was more or leas boastful, on inborn 
taste for intrigue and arabmon which, though shallow, was 
rcstleas and active, only to end in insatiable cupidity as the 
last resource of his disappointed hope*. Surrounded and 
urged on by flatterers, some of whom were no kss weary 
than he of serving a master who wished to arrogate to him 
self the privilege of thinking of no one else and others who 
were Impatient to share the favouri of a new reign , 
enchanted perhaps to disguise the mflitary inactinty to 
which he was reduced uridet the semblance of a cfiil 
political organisation , encouraged, moreover by his ijob 
tion, which permitted him to act without control up to the 
moment when he might decide on accepting the move as 
dcfinitp,c, or should it prove obotuve, disown it at once, — 
Marshal Soult did not hesitate ofEcially to instigate a kmd 
ci{ J^rtmufsnamtfiio m h» favour throughout the proviDcei of 
the Mmho and Oporto by mcaris of addresses, petitions 
and deputalvonv His Excellency the Uukc of l)alnut«a 
should be regucsted to take the reins of Government, to 
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represent the So\crcigTi, and to iincst liiniself with all the 
attributes of supreme authority until the Emjieror and 
King shall ha\e chosen a prince of Ins house or of his 
choice to reign in Portugal ' ^ 

Unfortunately, this plan — which IMarshal Soult con- 
sidered trul} Machia\elhan — this egotistical calculation of 
his \am and thoughtless mind, was also being made on his 
own account by etery petty niihtar}' adventurer, according 
to the measure of his ambition or of his personal cotetous- 
ncss When an arm} is no longer fighting for its countr}’s 
cause, or even for some ideal of glor}' or grandeur, which 
to a certain extent may be confounded with notions of 
justice and cmlisation, interested motives obtain the 
ascendenc}, demoralisation begins, and with demoralisation 
the decay of militar}’ institutions Should success fail or 
even seem to falter in such a contingency, the last spring 
breaks and signs of latent dissolution appear on all sides 
On the present occasion the cause of the evil w'as by no 
means recent , it may safely be affirmed that it altogether 
lay in the covetous and cruel policy of the man who had 
undertaken the war in Spain Was it not some infirmity 
of mind which made him impose such a task on his soldiers ? 
one that required such abnegation, disinterestedness, and 
sacnfice, whilst he, on his side, only obeyed the inspirations 
of a monstrous personal egotism, amounting to a furious 
monomania of pnde and of ambition? How could he 
exqiect virtues of the kind from troops who saw him yield 
to such vulgar impulses? Hitherto it had been easy to 
deceive the public up to a certain point as to the motives 
of previous wars, by disguising them under the plausible 
names of liberty, revolution, or independence, but no trouble 
had been taken to deceive any one in this case , for, from 
first to last, the abominable war m Spam had consisted of 
nothing but rapacity, trickery, violence, and delirium 

So long as the conquest of that country seemed easy 
and likely to yield honours or profit, all had become 

^ Circular of General Ricard, Chief of the Staff of the second coi;ps 
<rarmte, dated Apnl 19, 1809 This cunous document was published, 
we believe, for the first time by M Thiers 
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occomplica in rt as a matter of necessity nlbat deplorable 
— for a enme is readily condoned by tbose who betjeUt 
iL But when affairs took on iinfa\-oinable turn, and 
hope of recompense for so much suffering could be seen 
the dist an ce, nor any prospect discernible save that of 
intcnmnablc struggle, pitfless reprisals and the foult finduig 
of an ever-discontented master, to be followed, perhaps, In 
the end by an obsenre death m the depths of some fearful 
gorge — zeal began to cool, and reflection supervened bnng 
ing m Its tram doub^ discouragements, and finally murmurs. 

The majonty of the officers m this army had begun their 
careers at a period when independence and ervihan pndc 
were not altogether without influence and when one aingJe 
man did not constitute France and it was possible to 
beheve that in making war they sacnffcod thcmsclre* for 
Bomethmg more than mere capnec. They were already 
embittered and dissatisfied when their chief began gradually 
to betray mtercsted motrrea, instead of offering In ha own 
person on eiample of that spmt of abnegation which he 
demanded from them. As a natural consequence Ihej on 
their pai% readily indulged m every dream most flattering 
to their weaned spirits, some urging Soult boldly to seize 
that crown towards which he was stretching hii hand timidly 
though impatiently others endemnunng to promote a sullen 
conspiracy In the army aimed against Napoleon hhnsclt 
A third party however headed by Gener^ Lotson and 
Delaborde, whose first object above all others was to nuin- 
tam the honour of their flag Intact, watched SouUs pro- 
ceedings sharply, determined, the instant he should attempt 
to accept the crown, to seize him at once and to lead the 
army back to France. One of the consphatori, named 
Aigcnton, a very brave officer but more daring than lenriblc 
conceived the mad cnmuul idea of obtaining the co-opera 
tion of the Enghsh army itself and of its chief Sir Arthur 
Ucllcilcy According to the peculiarly incoherent plans 
which he laid before the Lnghsh General ot the three 
tuccenive mlciTicws to which he was admitted at IJjIwn 
and subsequent!) at Cofmbra, \\elle»ley wa* first m an 
underhand manner to encourage the 1 ortuguesc towns to 
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declare in favour of the new monarchy Soult being 
once proclaimed king, events should then guide them eitlier 
to rouse the army to revolt and seize him, or make use of 
him for the purpose of inducing the other armies occupying 
the Peninsula to march against Napoleon ^ Should the 
project not coincide ^^th Sir Arthur Wellesley’s view's, 
Argenton went so far as to suggest a plan of attack by 
which the French troops could be made prisoners 

It is easy to perceive that the officers who remained 
faithful to Napoleon and those who conspired against him 
were alike anxious for a speedy return to France Of all 
the sentiments that pervaded the different divisions of the 
French army, this was the most deeply rooted, satisfying at 
once their secret anxieties, the w'eanness caused by these 
endless and aimless wxars, and the strong evidence of the 
penis then surrounding us At all events, dispositions of 
the kind were too highly favourable to Wellesley’s designs 
to permit of his neglecting to entertam them He therefore 
encouraged Argenton warmly, and gave him the passports 
he demanded, in order to continue his intrigues in France. 
At the same time taking, wuth his vigorous common sense, 
the true measure of the man and the situation, he refused 
to instigate the Portuguese to offer the crown to Soult, 
knowing, he said, that such a step on his part would utterly 
destroy their confidence in him Moreover, he carefully 
prevented Argenton from seeing the movements, number, 
or composition of his troops Finally, whilst holding him- 
self in readiness to take advantage of the projects of the 
conspirators, he entered into no engagements with them, 
and even durmg the first interview foresaw with remarkable 
perspicacity that, to all appearance, the plot would never 
be more than a dream, and ultimately end in smoke The 
only result, m his opinion, to be reasonably expected from 
it, would be that of forcing Soult to evacuate the north of 
Portugal, which exactly tallied with the end he had himself 
all along had in view ^ 

1 Despatches of the Duke of Wellington to Marshal Beresford, 
May 7, 1809 , to Viscount Castlereagh, Apnl 27, May 7 and 15 

^ Despatches to Viscount Castlereagh, Apnl 27, 1809 
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It was probably cnring to Argenton s culpable Intrigues 
that Soult became aware m tune of the athude imminentJ/ 
threatened hnn by Wellesley Argenton having confessed 
the plot to General Lcfcbvrc, whose aide-de-camp he had 
been, with the twofold object of wammg hnn of the danger 
he w« exposed to on the left bank of the iDouro and of 
radoemg him to jom the conspiracy LefchvTC at once 
revealed cvciythmg to Soult, who Inrtantly had Aigenton 
arrested togeAer with his chief accomplices. It is known 
that Soult was informed of Wellealcy^B projects on the 8th 
of May and the arrest took place at mne that morning * 
General Lefebvrc s revelation was most probably made the 
day before, and it m diflScult, therefore, not to admit the 
connection between these two facts. Thus ruddy roused 
from his dreams of royalty Soult perceived that one course 
alone remamed open to him, — that of instant flight But 
whether it cost him too much to renounce so gr^ a rN< 
at a moments notice, and to exchange It for that of a 
fugitive general, or that he was ignorant of the full extent 
of the danger certain it is that he did not net on his deter 
mination in tune. However he had the merit of bang as 
lenient to others os to himself and Argenton, cardcssly 
watched, was able to effect his escape within a few days, 
no doubt he was recaptured later tn«J and shot, but, if so, 

It was altogether owing to his own imprudence. 

Wellesley^ plan was most skilfully contrived to surprise 
our army despite the strength of iu positxms. Taking 
advantage of the presence of Sylvdra t msurgcnl corps ot 
Amarante and Chaves, m our rear to shut os out from the 
valley of the Taroega, he dedded on Mcrtdmg Berwford 
with a strong detachment on our left towards JjmJfgo ami 
Villareal, and thus close our entrance to the Douro 
Meanwhile, he hunsdf was to attack our front with the 
main bulk of his forces, by marching from Counbra to 
Oporto by the most du^ route. Soult finding hinuelf 
barred access to these two lalle^ — the only issues from 
the Trai os Montes — would bo obliged to effert his retreat 
towards the North by the longest road, that of Braga, and 
» To I Jfay 15 
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Wellesley proposed to pursue him so rapidly that the 
passage of the Minho should become hazardous, if not 
impossible^ At all events, Soult would be thrown back 
into the depths of Galicia, and incapable of affording any 
co-operation to Victor when Wellesley should turn round 
against the latter 

On the 8th of May Beresford was at Vizeu, and two 
days later at Lamego, where we had no suspicion of his 
presence On the same day, the loth, our small corps of 
observation which was posted on the left bank of the 
Douro, under the orders of General Franceschi, in the 
neighbourhood of Albergaria-Nova, was attacked and well- 
nigh surrounded by the army commanded by Wellesley 
himself But for the delay of the English cavalry, whose 
guides lost their way, — a delay that imposed complete in- 
action on a detachment sent by the Lake of Ovar to cut off 
our retreat, — Franceschi would have found himself in a 
desperate position However, he succeeded, by dint of 
hardihood and coolness, in extricating himself and turning 
back to Oporto,^ which town our troops reached in the 
night of the nth of May 

Marshal Soult had given the preliminary orders necessary 
for insuring the retreat of the army by the valley of the 
Tamega , but, fully confident of the strength of his position 
at Oporto, he in no wise hastened to evacuate that town 
So early as the 2 d of May, before he even thought of such 
a painfol necessity, he had made General Loison retake 
Amarante, driving away Sylveira’s bands from it , and now 
it was on Amarante that he directed all our detached corps 
occupying the province of Oporto, especially that of Lorges, 
recalled from the Lima to the Tamega, Amarante, in fact, 
was essential to our safety as the key of the valley of the 
Tamega , but we could not keep it, except by most care- 
fully watching the course of the Douro from Mezamfno to 
Villareal, or rather to the sea , on the other hand, were it 
but defended, the Douro presented an almost impassable 
barrier against any attack coming from the south Pro- 

^ To Castlereagh, May 18 
® Napier, Htsiory of the Pemnsttlar TVar 
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tected by this formidable obstacle^ our arm/ might retire 
with ease by Chares and Braganga to Sohunanca, where, 
though reduced to act on the defensive, It would contmue 
to menace the danl:s of the English army, and might even 
according to Wellesley’s movements, march m support of 
Nty m Gshaa or Victor on the Tagus. 

This plan was certainly the best we could adopt m view 
of the cruel and humiliating necessity of evacuatmg Portugal. 
It was also perfectly feasible provided we remembered that 
we had no longer to do with the tumultuous and ondts* 
aphned levies of the insurrection, but with an enemy as 
clever os he was active and cntcrpnsing. It would seem 
that Soult — cognisant through Argentons revelations of 
the dangers that menaced him m fus own camp, and, 
through FranceschTs retreat, of the march and intentions 
of the enemy — ought to have redoubled his vigilance and 
activity But instead of coming to some prompt decision, 
such as the arcninstances demanded, he determined to 
pass the rath of ifay still at Oporta So persuaded was 
he that the passage of the nver was impossible, that he 
issued an ord^ not to answer the fire of the English sharp- 
shooters who lined the opposite banC* And, more ortra 
ordinary still, — although informed at sue odock in the 
morning of the surprise which Wellesley was meditating he 
scarcely toot any trouble to verify the fact, beyond mabng 
a superfioal and insuflfident examination.* 

Wellesley already occupied the suburbs of the left bank, 
concealing his troops behind the heights of the Sarea, a 
small hill from the summit of which he surreyed out posi 
tions and movements without bemg himsdf seen. 
ceiving the extraordinary negligence with which we guartled 
the approaches to the nver he instantly resolved to attempt 
Its passage by main force, notwithstanding the apparently 


> DepcalUon of the SecretJUT' to the cmerocr of Oporto, 

1S09 Seethe StipiJcoKnUry Der pat cber of the Dulc of 

t nr fn tnHUtirrt n GaUr rt n 

Lenoble. TWj »Ur>e« Ir the more ln»t»onhT harlft" wn” 
oakf Soolt s priJature. 
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invincible obstacles of a stream three hundred yards wide 
and the presence of a whole army on the opposite bank 
Facing the Sarea hill, on the other side of the Douro, was 
a building called the Seminar)^, not yet finished, but form- 
ing a verj' solid enclosure This point he chose for the 
landing of his troops By means of a small boat that had 
escaped our notice, one of bis officers brought back to the 
left bank three barges which the French had drawn to the 
right The first crossed over again with fivc-and-tw enty 
men, who, rushing boldly through the midst of our troops, 
took possession of the Seminary unperceivcd The two 
others instantly followed with the same number of soldiers, 
but as the third touched land our sentinels gave the alarm, 
and the whole shore instantly resounded with shots and 
tumultuous sounds The enclosure of the Seminary, how- 
ever, had been transformed into a real fortress, and we w’erc 
there received wath a murderous fire It waas then ten 
o’clock in the morning, a most unlikely and unheard-of 
hour for a surpnse of the kind, if the enemy had not had 
to deal with French thoughtlessness Meanwhile the 
heights of the Sarea had been covered wath pieces of 
artillery, that swept all the approaches to the Seminary 
A detachment, sent early that morning to Avintas, where 
we had taken no precaution to prevent the passage of the 
river, crossed the Douro there, under the command of 
Murray, and marched to the support of the defenders of 
this extempore citadel , while Sherbrooke, in his turn, soon 
passed the Douro at Villanova In vain Generals Dela- 
borde, Foy, and Mermet endeavoured to take the enclosure 
of the Seminary and to dnve back the English troops that 
were filling the streets of Oporto , the first two w’ere 
severely wounded , our soldiers, though fighting valiantly, 
were soon compelled to give up all hope of dislodging the 
enemy from his positions , and the French aiTny evacuated 
Oporto precipitately, leaving the care of its wounded to the 
generosity of Wellesley 

Convinced that Amarante was still in General Loison’s 
power, Soult directed the retreat on that towm by Baltar 
and Penafiel, but on approaching the latter place, about 
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one o clock m the morning, he received most unexpected 
and alarming information , namely that Loison had evacn 
ated Amaiante and the enemy had had possession of It 
since the ptmoos morning The retreat of the army was 
thus cut off and Soult found himself In a position recallnig 
in every particular that of Dupont at Baylen. In the 
enviroTu of Amarante and extending to Villareal Bcretfordi 
and Sylveims corps irere concentrated. These generally 
one of whom had crossed the Donro ns the other descended 
through the valley of the Tamega, were those who had 
forced Loison to retire on Gunnaiaeni, and now intercepted 
the approach to that town and the route to Chaves. If 
Soult were to attack them and to try to open a passage b) 
main force, it was more than probable that AVelleslcy would 
have time to come to their assistance , if on the contrary 
he rctrogiaded in order to regain the route by Braga, he 
must perforce rctom as far as Oporto, the road to which 
was occupied by Murray’s corps, and then file off with hh 
flank exposed to the fire of the whole English army 

Thus, In front and rear stood a formidable enemy em- 
boldened by success on the right the Douro and the 
Tanicga presented mfurmountable obstacles, on the left 
rose the rugged chum of the Sierra dc Catballna. But In 
this moment of imminent peril, Soult, hitherto »o weak 
and meffident, regained those qualities which had made 
him one of Napoleon* most able licuteiunU- Teaming 
from a pedlar that there existed an almost hnpraclicablc 
pathway from Peftaficl to Gulmaracns, on the abrupt ibpes 
of the Sierra de Cathabno, he dedded on the instant, to 
taenfice hi* baggage ammunition artillery and even hli 
mibtory chest, and, dlmbing the tides of the mountain, 
determined to rtjom at Guirooraens the divisions of lAiison 
and of Lorges. 

Having once arrived there, we were again at liberty to 
choose between the route to Braga on the left and that to 
Braganpi by Chaves on the right It was probable, now 
crer tlat l\ cllcsley might have preceded us at Bmg^nd 
that Chaves had long been In the cnem> * power 
consequently chose an Hilcrmedtatc road, though a icry 
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difficult one, which appeared to lead to Orense by Sala- 
monde, Ruivaens, and Montalegre The Lorge and Loison 
divisions were, therefore, required to make the same 
sacrifices as the rest of the army, by destroying their 
baggage and ammunition, and abandomng their guns 
Thus lightened, our troops plunged mto the defiles of those 
mountamous regions, — in fearful weather, with every stream 
transformed into a torrent, — fighting continually with the 
insurgent peasantry and the Enghsh outposts, and marking 
each step by the dead they left behind them The army 
was twice on the point of being stopped and succumbing 
to petty obstructions, for, in the crossing of the Cavado 
and then of the Miserella, its safety was at the mercy of 
the insurgents who held the bndges, and its escape was 
due to a kind of muraculous intrepidity Twice it was 
saved, contrary to all hope, by the heroism of Major 
Dulong At length, after unspe^able suflenng, the troops 
reached Orense on the i8th of May 1809, exhausted by 
fatigue, their clothes m shreds, and without shoes, baggage, 
ammunition, or artdlery Two months and a half had 
barely elapsed smce they had triumphantly traversed that 
town on their way to Portugal They came back beaten, 
after having lost a kingdom and six thousand men of their 
effective strength, some abandoned m the hospitals, others 
fallen in fight or assassinated by ambushes on the road 
Wellesley, however, had attained his object Although 
he had not destroyed Soult, as he might at one moment 
have hoped to do, he had compelled him to evacuate 
Portugal, had thro^vn him back on Gahcia far away from 
his proposed line of operation on the flanks of the Enghsh 
army, and in fact, to use his own expression, had placed 
that corp d'a 7 inee *in such a state of mutilation’ as to 
make it impossible for it to undertake anything for some 
time forward If the English general inflicted no further 
injury on us during our retreat, the reason is to be found 
in the just observations contained in one of his letters to 
Castlereagh, where he says that troops who retained their 
artiller)' and equipments could not follow the same roads 
as those nho had throun away everything for flight All 
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his operations firom the opening of this short and brilliant 
campaign, so fatal to us, had been conducted alike with 
extreme hardihood and consummate prudence. The lur 
pnsc of Oporto, where a French army and one of Bonaparte s 
cleverest pupils were seen to be d^eated and dn\*cn from 
impregnable positions, alone attested true military genius. 
'When, m view of such cautious combmationa, in which 
nothrag is ever left to chance, and of orders inspired bj so 
striking a mrrture of audaaty and calculation, we read the 
stereotyped lamentations of French writers on cUlngton s 
good fortune, — repeated even by Jommi, — it is impossible 
to suppress a smile at the simpliaty of the tone adopted 
Unfortunately for us, the permanence of this good fortune is 
no less astounding than its brilliancy for nc\*cr once, even 
m the most difficult situations, from Vimicro to \\ atcrioo, 
does It fail, nor a it possible to find such another example 
m history But to those who have followed and closely 
observed this comparatncly unknown general, who at the 
extremity of Europe and so far from the mam theatre of 
war had inflicted on Napoleon two of the most senous 
checks which he had ever experienced to those who have 
noted the many eminent qnahties m his work — his sound 
judgment his cool and indomitable will his control oier 
himself and over others his contempt for charlatanism; 
his repugnance for c\Tiy honrdous operation even though 
It might add to his personal renown his strategy — some- 
what methodical and expectant, but nlwap suit^ to the 
weakness of his resources the mode in which he con^’erted 
the defensive into a tcmblc art his talent in never accept 
mg battle until he had brought all the chances on his side, 
his solicitude for hts own troops and hU scrupulous probil) 
towards his antagonists — to those who hai'c so watched 
Jiim it will be evident that while England was weeping 
Nelson and for Pitt a man had been bom to her who 
would prove a formidable enemy to France. 
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CAMPAIGN OF TALAVERA THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION 

{May-Sept ember 1809) 

While Wellesley was westing Portugal from us a second 
time, and Soult terrmnatmg his somewhat inglonous cam- 
paign, in which he displayed more activity than steady solid 
qualities, all our military operations m Spam were paralysed 
by the expectant attitude to which Napoleon’s plan had 
condemned our other armies According to that plan. 
Marshal Victor and General Lapisse had to wait for Soult’s 
march from Oporto to Lisbon before they could advance, 
first towards the frontiers of Portugal, and afterwards to 
Andalusia But, by the vice inherent in these ill-combined 
operations, and from the small amount of authority allowed 
to Joseph’s staff, the most essential condition of this plan 
had not been earned out , there was, moreover, a constant 
impossibility of supplying defects, and nothing could ever 
be accomplished in proper time Our communications, in 
the first place, were everywhere intercepted , a result which 
might easily have been foreseen on a field of operations so 
wide and so hotly disputed At Madrid nothing was 
known of Soult’s movements, they were not even aware of 
Wellesley’s landing, still less of his march to Oporto, and 
it was only on the 14th June that news arrived of the evacu- 
ation of that town, which had taken place on the 12 th of 
the previous month Notwithstanding this uncertamty. 
Marshal Jourdan, who directed the operations m King 
Joseph’s name, gave orders at an opportune moment to 
have the movements made that had been agreed upon 
At the end of March and beginmng of April, Victor, after 
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hu victory over Cuesta at Medellin, took op his position at 
Menda, while Lapiase marched fixim Salamanca on Ciudad 
Rodnga Findmg the place, however, in possession of the 
enemy and not being able to besiege it, he joined Victor 
at Menda, and then both halted cipecting to hear of Soults 
march on Lubon. 

Napoleons instructions never admitted the possibility 
of a check, when he had once issued an order He had 
not contemplated the contingency of ^larsbal Soolt** being 
stopped at Oporto had they then the nght to foresee U at 
Madnd and to modify the Emperor’s plans? Not only 
would he not suffer this, but he had taken precautions that 
the court of Madnd should not permit itidf such an 
encroachment on his imperial prerogatives. The com 
mandeis of corps corresponded directly with the Minister 
of War Clarke, and listened to Marshal Jourdan's wise 
counsels merely as a matter of form. In ^^cw of the m 
creasing anxiety respecting Soult then felt at Madnd, Jourdan 
gave Victor a formal order to march towards the Portuguese 
frontier to make a dnTision m his favour and to inquire as 
to his fate.^ But Victor preferred to adhere to Napoleon fc 
letter of instructions, which prescribed nothing of the kind, 
and he remamed immovable at Merida until the aslh 
April, when, without consulting any one, he tamed back 
to Torrcmocha. 

The reason alleged in justification of this resolution 
was the reorganisation of Cuesta j army the presence of 
Portuguese b^di at Alcantara and of insurgent peasantry 
in hij rear and the necessity of finding pimisions for his 
army in a more plentiful country * Marshal Jourdan, being 
deeply impressed with the paramount necessity of guarding 
the high road of the Tagus — which was the route to Madnd 
and the most mdispcnsable line of communication with 
Soult, Mortier or Ncy — then desired Victor to establish 
himself at Alcantara, the bridge of which town was of the 
utmost importance to us. But Victor disobeyed him ogam, 

« Report ofjmnhtn to the >nril»t£r of \\*r cUlrd 

* LeUer of NHrtoc to >Ian}ul Joetnlin, April 35 Cotn 

pooJoice of King jeoeph. 
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and seemed solely preoccupied with his expedition to 
Andalusia, a project that was quite impracticable for the 
moment, but which promised him a bnlliant opportunity of 
playing the commander-in-chief The result was that the 
Portuguese had full leisure to blowup the bridge at Alcantara, 
while Victor had to retreat ingloriously to Talavera, without 
daring to offer battle to Cuesta, whose army had been 
reconstituted under his very eyes ^ 

The same want of union and concert had everywhere 
produced the same misfortunes, without its being possible, 
with any justice, to impute blame to those who apparently 
caused them Each commander of a corps obeying none 
but Napoleon, — or it should rather be said, finding himself 
wellnigh independent owing to the distance, — and occupying 
himself, as was natural, much more with the exigencies of 
his own position than with those of his colleagues, the 
maxim ‘Every one for himself’ soon became the first rule 
of conduct in a war which pre-eminently demanded a high 
spint of abnegation and self-sacrifice Thus, at the very 
time when Soult most needed a strong military demonstra- 
tion on the frontiers of Portugal, Ney — ^very excusably, it 
IS true, as he was left in total ignorance of that marshal’s 
movements — was preparing a great expedition, in concert 
with Kellerman, to the province of the Asturias, and was 
proceeding north of Galicia at the very time when his pre- 
sence was so much reqmred in the south 

Ney started for Lugo on the 13th May, the very morrow 
of the day on which Soult evacuated Oporto The Marquis 
de la Romana, who had thrown himself into the Asturias, 
seeing no hope of defending that province against such an 
adversary, only studied how to escape him by carefully 
avoiding any general action And this he did so weU, that 
Ney, after taking Oviedo, and flattering himself that he had 
driven Romana back to the sea and would force him to 
surrender, reached Gijon just m time to see him embark 
on board an Enghsh ship 1 This skilful party-leader had 
dispersed his troops by degrees, making them cross and 

^ Jourdan’s Report already cited Victor to Jourdan, May 29, 
1809 , to King Joseph, June 8, 1809 , Jourdan to Victor, June i 
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recrcM OUJ3 in all dnectioni A ftw daji later he knded 
again and rejoined them on the coast of Gallaa, and, while 
we were scouring the Astunas on all sides, searching for an 
enem7 who could not be caught, his bands were already be 
sieging Lugo which Neyand KellerTnan had only Just quitted,* 

Galicia therefore was, as it were, abandoned and almost 
fallen back into the power of the enemy when Souh 
reappeared there nt the bend of his exhausted troops. He 
had no difficulty m relieving Lugo, where Ney rejoined 
him on the 30th May The latter instantly placed the 
arBenals of Ferrol and Corunna at Sonlds disposal, so that, 
owing to this succour the second corps was enabled to 
repair its losses and recover from its foUguet in an mcredibly 
short time. But the soldiers’ reports made known in all 
their detaihi, the sad episodes of the short reign at Oporto 
and of the evacuation of Portugal, and the moral effect was 
disastrous. 

Ehmng the whole of this most important and dccisirc 
month of May Napoleon was so completely absorbed by 
oflans in Germany — calculated no doubt to preoccupy him 
considering the check he had reociined at Esshng — that he 
never gave a smgle order regardmg Spain, except to with- 
draw from It the troops and officers whom be required on 
the Danube. He first began to show uneasiness on the 
3d June, when news reached him of the English having 
attacked SouU but it was not until the nth that he 
applied himself seriously to examine the situation of Spam. 

He instantly discovered the faults that had been com 
mitted, but far from imputing them to his own system, he 
cast the blame on those who had only executed hu orders. 
They bad done wrong m allowing the English to form st 
Lisbon wrong m not opening communications with Sou h 
and also with Ney wrong m not destroying Cucsta, wrong 
m not dnving the insurgents out of the Sierra Morciu 
bQmnd La Carohaa, wrong in actmg at oil the points of 
arcumfcrcnce — os If it was not he who had puihcd ni» 
ortnics to all the cxtrctnlUei of the Petunsula, to Calaloma 
Aragon, GaJiciai, and Portugal, after haring first annlhilatnl 

• Krporl cf ^e7 to Jo«yh, Mjjt ai 1809. hJpter Jemlel 
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every centre of action ' And Jourdan it was whom he 
made responsible for all these faults, being pleased to 
forget that he had made it impossible for him to give such 
orders, that he had forbidden his lieutenants to obey him, 
and yet that this marshal had precisely done everything 
that was required to prevent or repair these misfortunes, 
by ordering Victor to menace Lisbon and attack Cuesta, 
and Mortier to advance from Logrono on Valladolid And 
to remedy the difficulties of a situation that had become 
so critical, what expedient did Napoleon propose? — that 
of forming the three corps under Ney, Soult, and Mortier 
into one single army which should at once march against 
the English and dnve them into the sea , a very proper 
idea, no doubt, though rather late m date, and one which 
he instantly spoiled for the supreme command of this 
anny was not to be confided to Jourdan, the judicious, 
modest, experienced chief, whose authority would have 
been recognised by every one, but to Soult, who had be- 
come the most unpopular of marshals, to Soult lowered by 
his defeat and intrigues in Portugal, to Soult, m short, who 
had just behaved towards Ney in a manner that no proud 
man forgives This was at once to paralyse the central 
authority of Madrid more than ever, by creating alongside 
it an authonty equal to it if not superior, and at the same 
time to weaken beforehand all the springs of the new 
offensive force which it was felt necessary to oppose to 
Wellesley ^ Soult was at Zamora in the kingdom of Leon 
when this order from the Emperor arrived A misunder- 
standing of the gravest character, almost amountmg to 
open enmity, had just occurred between him and Ney, at 
the very moment that the latter was placed under his 
orders Before separating at Lugo, where, thanks to Ney’s 
anxious care, the second corps had recovered its eqmpments 
and its strength, the two marshals agreed to make a com- 
bined expedition for the purpose of destroying Romana’s 
bands, as well as the Enghsh establishments on the coast 
at Vigo 

This project once effected, our position in Galicia 
1 Napoleon to Clarke, June 3, ii, and 12, 1809 
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would be cooiolidflted anew and Sonlt could then cany 
oat hi5 favounte plan of redesccnding along the Portugocse 
fronhcr until he found bimaclf on the left wing of Vt eUesIey^ 
anny sufficiently near to follow and obscn-e hiinu Coo 
formably to thia convention which for greater certainly 
was reduced to writing, Ney marched on Vigo along the 
coaat of Galiaa, while Soult descended the Minho to 
Monforte, from which he expelled Romana. But instead 
of pursuing the Spaniard to Orense, and thoroughly defeat 
ing him by thrustmg him between two firci, Soult remained 
motionless at Monfortc, only sendmg out some advance 
guards m a totally different direction, to the valley* of the 
Sn and the Bjbey and on the road to Zamora. In a letter 
intercepted by the English,! he asserts in justification that 
his mission ended in Monforte, and that it was his concagueli 
duty to march on Orense and there crush Romans. Bot 
from the moment that Soult could gam so important an 
advantage at so httle coit, was he right in leaving it to 
another whose force* might not be equal to the task ? Ncy 
on his part, finding the establishments at Vigo far more 
formidable than he had expected, would not attack them 
until certain of Soult i conapcration. He contented himsdf 
with driving the Anglo-Poitugucse outposts as far as San 
payo, where ho cocountered a vigorous resistance, and 
where he suddenly heard of the presence of Romana* 
bands on hi* left. Thus threatened with a double attack 
by far supenor forces, he wrote to Soult, but received 
no answer. He recei\cd information which confirmed 
the move of the iccond corps to Zamora, so he then 
deaded to return to Compostella, and burning with anger 
loudly declared that his colleague had laid a marc for Wm 
with perfidy of the deepest dye. This deception Icdoced 
Ncy to adopt a resolution of far giai-cr import He had 
been iuftalniug one conthmed combat ever ilncc he had 
occupied Gahtda, and hi* mrfs iTarfirle was, in consequence 
greatly reduced »o much *o that he oouW now rcircelf 
muster twelve thousand men when all hh annablc forcci 

» Ttmc 25 1S09. fwUbbcJ to Wdlrocton*! 

■palcrKs, ^ot >1. 
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were assembled Tins was loo small a number to struggle 
successfully against the two armies now close to him m the 
neighbourhood of Vigo, especially in the probable event of 
their increase and the certainly he had of being left without 
support But this was not all Ney now kneiv that Wclles- 
lej’s army was preparing to cross the frontier of Portugal 
What would happen if that general should take it into his 
liead to recommence Moore’s campaign, and to avenge his 
memory by taking a French arm) jirisoner on the verysjiot 
at winch the British army had been seen in flight? 

In such a case, Ney’s fate was certain beforehand, for, 
surrounded by V'ellesley, Romana, and Noruna, w'ho com- 
manded at Vigo, no means of escape would be left to him 
On the other hand, his presence might be most useful at 
other points of the Peninsula, where the state of affairs 
seemed more and more uncertain Consequently, Ney 
decided on evacuating Galicia, and his resolve once taken, 
he put It into execution instantly Carrying off with him 
his sick and wounded and all his artillerj^, the first days of 
July 1809 saw' him arnving at Astorga 

Thus, when Napoleon’s order concentrating the three 
d'‘a}?}ice under the command of Soult reached Spain, 
that marshal was at Zamora, Mortierat Valladolid, and Ney 
at Astorga, more inchned to send a challenge to his 
colleague than to serve under his orders Our other 
military positions in the Peninsula W'ere purely defensive 
Victor had retrograded to Talavera facing the army of 
Cuesta, observing the valley of the Tagus, and covering the 
road to Madrid , Sebastiani was wj; La Mancha, incessantly 
occupied m driving back into the defiles of the Sierra 
Morena an army commanded by Venegas, whose real 
strength was unknoivn Saint Cyr and Suchet, who were 
campaigning with varied success, one in Catalonia, the 
other in Aragon, without however subduing either province, 
could have no influence whatever on operations taking place 
at such a distance The utmost they could hope w'as to 
maintain their respective positions amidst insurgents, who, 
though always defeated, were never disheartened 

The first effect of the concentration under Soult’s com- 
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tmmd was to weaken the true centre of resistance, whkh 
lay on the Tagus and in the region situated round Madni 
After the evacuation of Portugal and Soulrt retreat to 
Gahcm, Jourdan with much sagadty foresaw that Wellesley 
would turn round agamst Victor who was the less capable 
of resisting him that he had not been able to beat Cucsta 
even when alone. He foresaw that the two armies of 

ellcsley and Cuestn would naturally advance towards the 
capital, which was already meiuced by the army of Venegas, 
If this danger were not averted, Joseph who had only 
Victor’s and Sehastiani’s corps with the one that acted as 
his guard to depend on, would be qmte incapable of resist 
mg the triple attack. 

In his dflemma Jourdan, by great efforts, persuaded 
Morticr to post himself at the foot of the Goadinama, at 
ViDacastin, where he would be withm reach of king Joseph 
should orcumstances require his aid, and yet not be too 
far removed from Soults head-quarten at Zamora. But 
Soult, wbo had his own plan, and was moreover jealous of 
his new aiithonty recalled Mortier from Villacastin to Volb 
dolid, without giving the slightest heed to Joseph i cncs of 
distress. Not latiiQcd with the command which the Emperor 

had so inopportunely confided to him, he further strove to 
draw towa^ himself all our other mflitaiy forces in Spaia 

Although but slightly informed of ellcsley s projects 
he meditated a second campaign against Portugal, whkh 
was to begin by the sieges of Ciudad Rodngo and Almeida, 
both strong places and capable of long resistance. Such a 
plan demanded, as a prelimmaiy the creation of Uo corps 
of observation, taken from the armies of Aragon Catalan^ 
and La Mancha, from which not a regiment could be with 
drawn without senous danger It implied morcoier 
supplies of ammunition, money and a commissariat, 
all proportion with the resources at Joseph s disi*osat JtK 
letter in whkh Soult states hts views was written on July 
13 1809 At that date ^\clles^ey was adrandng towards 
Madrid by the \aney of the Tagus, and was at ITasencu 
at the \-ety spot where Soult had proposed to the kmg to 
place one of the two corps of obsenatlon. 
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From the nature and object of his operations, and 
according to his own calculations, the English general 
ought to have reached Plasencia much sooner But he had 
been retarded by various causes beyond his control, by 
want of money, a fault to be attributed solely to a ministry 
that was incapable of comprehending the importance of his 
plans, by delay in obtaining authority for extending his 
operations in Spam beyond the provinces adjacent to the 
Portuguese frontier, and by the necessity of concerting his 
movements both with General Cuesta and the central junta 
Cuesta, below mediocrity as a commander, and of an in- 
tractable temper, wished to dictate plans to the conqueror 
of Oporto that were constantly changing and most frequently 
were only absurd Wellesley, unable to dispense with this 
inconvenient auxiliary, endeavoured with marvellous patience 
to bring him back to sounder views, though, as a rule, in 
vain ‘ My correspondence with Cuesta,’ he writes on this 
subject, ‘ has been a very curious one, and proves him as 
obstinate as any gentleman at the head of any army need 
be He would not alter his position even to insure the 
safety of his army, because he supposed that this measure 
might be injunous to himself, notwithstanding that this 
alteration would have been part of an operation which must 
have ended in the anmhilation of Victor’s army ’ ^ 

Wellesley had been forced to succumb to the indomitable 
obstinacy of the Spamard, and to modify his plans, when 
Victor’s retreat on Talavera saved him the trouble of 
carrying them into effect^ 

This retreat, in fact, simplified the position of the allied 
armies, who had now only to advance together up the 
valley of the Tagus until they encountered our troops 
Wellesley had an interview vnth Cuesta at the Puerto de 
Mirabete It was agreed that they should march together 
against Victor’s army, while Venegas was to come out from 
the Sierra Morena and menace Madnd by Fuente Duenas 
Wellesley knew nothing of the concentration of the three 

1 Wellington’s despatches to Castlereagh, June 17, 1809 

2 Wellington’s despatches to Col Bourke, June 9 , to Cuesta, June 
10 , to Castlereagh, June 17 
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ccrp d* arsth undff Soalt, he believed that Nqr was itilj 
m Gaheu, and never suspected that nearly forty tboosand 
rnen were assembled m the neighbourhood of Salamanca. 
However he understood the necessity of guarding the 
passe* of the mountain-cham separating old Castile from 
the valley of the Tagus, and with this view had brought 
Beresford with a corps of Anglo-Portugncse to Cnidad 
Rodngo and the duke of Parque to Almeida. Two most 
important defile*, those of Bafios and Percies, remaining 
open on his lefr, he entrusted them keeping to detachments 
of Cuestas troop*, who with great difficult) consented to 
send them thithen This done, the Angl^panish army 
marched forward against Victor intending to reach him 
and make him fight before the arnvnl of the rcmforcementi 
King Joseph was bringing to him. 1\clJe»]ey had twenty 
two thousand English with him.^ Cuesta commanded about 
thirty-eight thou*and Spaniards, troops not deficient m 
bravery but incapable of manecuvring on a field of battle. 
In aU there were city thousand soldiera, about one thud of 
whom were really efficient, but who, if they could succeed, 
as was feared, m jommg the thirty thousand men under 
Venegas, would constitute a truly foraudable ma*s m the 
very centre of the Peninsula. 

^Venes]ey bowerer well informed and patient though 
he was, had no idea as yet of the trouble awaiting him 
from hi* alhc*. He had barely commenced to move when 
there were wgni of a fearful famine amongst his Uwps. 
rhe Spanish Government, who had agreed to provide him 
witli food, stores, and means of tran*port, funushed none 
of these, and the country long smcc cihaustcd, afforded no 
resource. The authorftres; however were profuse in prcmiscfr 
and m consequence he consented to continue his manK 
On the aoth Jul) be was at Oropesa. On the 33 d he 
came up with the French on the Aibcrehe, one of the tnhu 
tones of the Tagus. \nctoT still stood alone on his n^ht 
he was outflanked by VTlsons gucnllas, who had adiawcd 

* The morni of the nngtkh anny only 30 .W j * 
offiwn not iBdwled In thh calcnhlloc, iht rciJ rfemfrt 
was 33,000 men. 
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n": fir .Ts \rtjns nnd H mt'-.uj cNitlJcnt jnujucnt for .itt.u 
in: him r.ul licic i frv n Miipri'it. ^u.lntd Wtlk'-kv , no 
entrcit) could j)rc\ail on ( Ut''!! lo tnunijc in llit loinlnl 
\ iclor, con‘'(-()Ucnti), Ind full iiuK lo <k< nnp tlunnj; llic 
nuhi niul tt» tMncr.ic him'-t.ll fiom hi^ jvcnlou^ jKistlion 
No •sooner Incl he di'^ippt ircd linn Cucstn onl) thouf^ht of 
running -iftcr him, uithoin c\i.n Inouing c\utl) uliil 
direction ho Ind inhcii ] nr from ctT-ing, llic di'>trc‘;s of 
the llritish iroojis went on inrrenMiig, nnd Wellesley, e\.Te 
perated and J)U'^he*d lo eetrcmiiKs h\ so man) d!saj)j»oinl 
ineiits luudl) declared that he would eo no farther, and 
would lea\e lus fantasuc all) at hhert\ to n<i ns he jdeased 
Ilappil) for him, Ctiesta could not .uh.ince ter)' far, for 
Joseph at length joined ^ irior near 'loledo 'J he hng 
brought with him all the forces he could hurriedl) collect, 
consisting of his guard, a portion of the garrison of Madrid, 
.and the corjis of General Schasiiani JIis arm) now 
.amounted lo .i total of from fori)-rne to fifi) thousand 
men It was strong enough to dispute the ground with the 
Anglo Spanish arm), hut not strong enough lo feel certain 
of \ iclor), .although c\cry general is supposed to jiossess 
that ccriamt) when he holds the means of obtaining it in 
his hands. Such mc.ans Joseph incontestably possessed 
E) bringing one of Souk’s three corps to Madrid, he would 
have had .a decided supcnority o\cr Wellesley Had he 
brought two, he would ha\c been invincible And this 
evidently was Jourdan’s ])lan when he projiosed lo bring 
Mortier lo VilKacastin Soult, liowcver, had deranged this 
wise arrangement by sending the latter to S.alamanca 
Instead, therefore, of making Soult conic lo Madrid by 
Avila, and thence march against the enemy with a larger 
force than was absolutely required for his destruction, they 
were obliged to adopt another plan, more attractive perh.aps, 
but far less sure, which consisted in throwing Soult with 
his three corps on the rear of the Anglo-Spamsh army at 
Plasencia, w'hile Joseph attacked it in the front This plan 
no doubt offered many great chances of success, always 
provided tliat the two attacks could be made Ihorouglily 
simultaneous But this condition w'as most difficult to 
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effect, and even m such a contingency Wehesley might 
easily shelter himself behind the Togtu, as Napwleon has 
remarked in hut admirable endasm on the operations of 
Talavera. 

However this might be, Soult havmg prejudged the 
question by the directioni he gave to Mortier Jourdan, m 
order to avoid a collision with him, which would have been 
Cital at such a moment, deemed it best to agree to hu 
views, and instructed him to advance as rapsdly os possxhU 
from, Salamxsnca to Plasenaa Thu order dated the aad 
July was handed to Soult at Salamanca on the *4lh by 
Gcncml Foy ' From Salamanca to Plascnda is a dutance 
of four marche* allowing hun five or sue days’ tunc, 
Marshal Soult could easily have been at riascnca with 
Moitier on the 30th July Ney who was ttlU at Aitoiga, 
would hare required many days more, but forty thousand 
men were meanwhile sufiSaent to make Wellesley suspend 
hu offensive rnovement, and even force him to rctrogndc 
before Josephs army It was therefore, of immense im 
portance to Joseph not to attack the allied armies until 
Soult should nmvc at Plasenaa, for our greatest chance of 
success rested on our two movements being simultaneous. 

But Joseph wai mordmatcly preoccupied with the pre- 
servation of hu capital He had left Madnd suffering fiw 
an indescribable pamc. All our fellow coantrymen, our 
officials, and those who had comproraacd thernselrcs in 
any way with us had taken refuge with theu property in 
the Rctiro, now transformed into a fortress defended b> 
about four thousand soldiers, who bad there Intrenched 


* The qootfon has lone been cI1kb««J wpon mbom In tahtythc 
rcsponsfbCUly of thfa order ihookl Coil, Kwie mrflolinc lo Jnortun 
otljori to SoolL The corrctpoodcDco of tlw two ctoeral* Krtm tn 
to decide the nailer I The molt of j>Mfr l/Sm Is, uiys 
the TC 17 letter In which tbo order wai clren oc July S3 h'** 
what General Foy hu told the Unc that yoa fontsw tW 
woo Id become Decenary and yw /ry/am/ 
mn tjMfjmr tkrtt etrfi mMr ; It 

to bo rcomptly cxectUedL In »hort the entire ropondbiluy m« 
traced to him who gare Soolt sfl lodepawlcot commaD-J wamc / 
Nipokon. 
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themselves under orders of General Belliard If Joseph 
continued to retrograde towards the Guadarrama, which was 
his natural hne of retreat, and if Venegas, who had come 
forth from the Sierra Morena, should advance towards the 
capital m its uncovered condition, there would be an end 
to this feeble gamson, and to all the families it protected 
from the resentment of the populace. To these considera- 
tions of humanity were added political reasons of no small 
weight Joseph had not forgotten the extraordinary moral 
effect produced by the evacuation of Madrid after Baylen, 
nor the bitter reproaches which the Emperor addressed to 
him on that occasion He was evidently under the influ- 
ence of these apprehensions, justifiable to a certain extent, 
but at all times disastrous m war, especially when he had 
decided on marching against the Anglo-Spanish army 
Cuesta contmued to press his pursuit of Victor, contrary 
to Wellesley’s wise advice, when, on the 25th July, his 
advanced guard came up with our outposts, between 
Alcabon and Tomjos The Spaniards were routed in a 
few moments by the cavalry of Latour-Maubourg and 
Merlin This beginning was encouraging for us, and our 
army, instead of remaming on the defensive, which would 
have been the most prudent course, returned to the 
Alberche in pursuit of the Spaniards The latter fell back 
upon Talavera, supported in their retreat by English de- 
tachments, which Wellesley had most opportunely sent 
them On the 27th Cuesta recrossed the Alberche, hotly 
pursued by our troops, who followed him sword in hand 
He then consented more or less wiUmgly to occupy the 
post assigned to him by Wellesley, on the ground which the 
latter had himself chosen to give us battle upon 

Our army appeared before Talavera towards the decline 
of the day on the 27 th We there found the allied troops 
ranged in a straight line stretching from the Tagus to the 
chain of mountains which border that nver The enemy’s 
positions thus intercepted the whole nght bank, and entnely 
closed the passage to us From the town to the chain of 
mountains rose a senes of small hills, difficult of approach, 
and terminating abruptly m one more rugged than the rest 
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TTju height, separated from the mountalD nd^ onlj hj a 
small valley and against which the extreme left of the 
Anglo Spanish army rested, while its nght extended to 
Talavcri and the Tagus, was the key of the whole postioo. 
On the s mall hills — which, as already remarked, were some 
what inaccessible, but which were imcorercd and exposed 
to the fire of our artilJery — IVeflctley had posted the 
English troops commanded by HiU Mackenzie, Sherbrooke, 
and Campbell. At Talavera itself behmd ditches, buBd 
mgs, caTihnoT)ay and ohre woods, the Spanish army was 
intrenched, m a posibon suited to its ineipencncc, and 
impregnable if only defended. Wellesley who bad shown 
himself so bold and enterprising m the short campaign ht 
Portugal, where he bad commanded his own troops, had 
become equally prudent and orcumspeci since be had seen 
Cuestas army in the field, by turns rash and pusilLimmous, 
and, m the usual fashion of insurgent levies, absolulcl) 
incapable of executing a manoeuvre on the field of battle. 
He was deteirnmed not to fight without certainty of success, 
and m this view he adopted the only plan which cocW 
insure it to him under every contmgcncy — that of invar! 
ably raamtainmg himself on the defensive. 

The day was already for advanced when our troops 
deployed I^orc Talavera. Victor however whose (trp 
(TarviU marched first m order did not, ncrcrthcleis, hesitate 
to begin the action without consulting any one Long since 
well acquainted with the ground, he understood, at the Cr>t 
glance, the importaiKe of the height which supported the 
extreme left of the English. That most essential position 
did not appear to have attracted ^\eIlcl]ey's notice, for h 
was almost bare of troops, being occupied only by Oenefs) 
Donkms brigade. It was possible therefore, to cany it ^ 
suipnsc, and then to turn the English left which would 
force them to change front, — always considered a 
critical operation in face of the enemy— and to fight wit 
the nver at thdr backs. The attack on the hill l>e},'ao at 
dusk The Ruffin division rushed gallantly to the assault 
climbed the height with difiieulty but gained the summit 
without oUowm^ themsdves to Lx. stopped by a ImA. %«>ncy 
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from the English The defenders of the crest, too feeble 
to resist a bayonet charge, began to gne way, nlien General 
Hill, nho had perceived the danger, rushed from the 
neighbouring height with a brigade, renewed the combat, 
and forced the assailants m tlieir turn to retire ] 3 adly 
supported by Victor’s other duisions that were m reserve, 
the Ruffin division was driven back from the top, leaving 
three hundred killed and w'ounded on the ground, and 
postponing the attack until next day 

This check was inauspicious Was it ^vlse to persist 
and to risk a general action ? It was only the 28th of July , 
quite impossible, therefore, for Soult to have effected his 
movement on Plasencia. Although, strictly speaking, he 
would only require four days to come from Salamanca, all 
his troops w^ere not there, and he must first collect them 
at that point, before he could bring them to Plasencia 
Even by hastening his evolutions as much as possible he 
could not arrive before the 30th or 31st July, and then 
only with two-thirds of his army, for Ney W'ould require at 
least two or three days more If we fought on the 28th, 
therefore, we should deprive ourselves of the immense 
advantage of a combmed attack It might have been 
possible to run this risk if an action offered great chances 
of success, but that was now out of the question since 
Victor had roused the enemy by his unfortunate attempt 
Wellesley, hencefortli, knew the weak point of his position, 
and might be expected to be found on his guard Such 
were the very serious considerations which inclined Jourdan 
m favour of temporising It was evident that in presence 
of an army which was very slow in its movements, nay, 
had more or less a halting gait, our retreat towards the 
sources of the Alberche could be effected without danger 
But Joseph, ever trembhng for his capital, which would 
thus remain uncovered for some days, preferred to renew 
an attack, persistently instigated by Victor, ivho was more 
than ever confident of success, in the hope of effacing the 
petty humiliation which the enemy had inflicted on him 
On the 28th, at dawn of day, after having startled the 
English hne by a bnsk cannonade, Victor again despatched 
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the Ruffin regiments to the assault of the height, supported 
this time by the VlUatte dmsiom These bra\-e troop* 
impetuoasl/ escaladed the hill under fire from its dcfendcis, 
and nothing resisted their first onsbught On reaching 
the summit, however they found all the force* of the 
previous day ranged in battle array on its platform, 
supported by fresh reserves which M^ellesley bad sent 
thither Nevertheless, they did not shrink from the 
combat, despite the temfic volleys which deomaled their 
ranks. Soon, however a general charge of Hill's troops 
forced our people to give way and they were dnvcn down 
into the ravme, after haniig lost fifteen hundred men m 
the space of forty minute*. 

This second check was far more serious and far Ic** 
excusable than the former one first, because the neceisity 
of carrying this height at any cost had been admitted if 
we wished to gam the battle next, because we had the 
means to take it but did not know how to make use of 
them. Victor employed only two divisions m this murder 
ous onslaught, whereas he ought to have brought half the 
army to bear upon it had it been nccc*iary After these 
two successive defeat* succcs* became less and lea hT:ely 
for the approach to the hill which we wished to carry 
being much easier for the English than for us, and much 
nearer their position* than ours, they could »ct>d as 
many rcmfoTcements for its defence a* we could for Its 
assault and more promptly The reason* which Jourdan 
had m the monung alleged for retreat were stronger 
now that our soldiers had begun to be difCouragctL 
But Marshal \'ictor was wounded to the qmck m his 
military pnde. He again insisted with io much con 
fidence on continuing the combat that Joseph once 
more yielded this time as ranch from weakness os coo 
viction, for at that very moment he received a letter from 
Soult itating that he would not be at riasencia ontil 
between the 3d and 5th of August 

WTien this decision was come to the ncceorty ^ 
acknowled^ of making the action general along thr 
whole hne, thu* to give Metor* soldiers at Jean the 
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advantage of a diversion, and to engage the attention of 
the English on several points at once This plan vas all 
the more natural that their centre, vhich had not yet been 
engaged, was not difficult of approach, and though the 
position of the Spaniards on their right seemed inaccessible, 
something unexpected on their part might always be looked 
for Only the day before, one portion of their troops had 
been seized with a panic in the first moment of surprise at 
the appearance of our cavalry, and had fled as far as 
Oropesa in fearful disorder A well-led attack on their 
positions might, therefore, produce incalculable results, 
despite the difficulties it presented 

Tow'ards two o’clock in the afternoon the soldiers of the 
two armies, who by common consent had suspended the 
combat and mingled without distrust to quench their thirst 
at a small stream w'hich separated their positions, returned 
to their ranks Sebastiam’s corps commenced the action 
in the centre, under protection of formidable artillery The 
German division of Leval, having incautiously moved with- 
out support on the point where the English and Spanish 
positions joined, was forced to retreat with the loss of several 
guns But another attack, led by Lapisse and Sebastiani 
agamst the divisions of Campbell, Sherbrooke, and Mac- 
kenzie, was more successful, and our soldiers began to 
gain ground in the centre Meanwhile Victor prepared to 
assault anew the height w'hich he had promised to carry , 
‘for,’ he had exclaimed, ‘if he could not take it, making 
war must be no longer thought of’ He attacked it simul- 
taneously in front and flank, turning it through the ravine 
that separated it from the mountain. This turning move- 
ment had been executed by the Villatte division As they 
crossed the valley however, a bngade of cavalry posted 
there by Wellesley charged them at full speed Our soldiers 
partly avoided the shock, but their advance was stopped, 
and Victor’s manoeuvre rendered useless The 23d regi- 
ment of English light dragoons, carried away by their zeal, 
rushed past them, pursued their course with incredible fiiry, 
and penetrating through our line charged recklessly up to 
our very rear-guard There, however, charged in its turn by 
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our lancOT and Westphalian cavalry, it was sabred, and left 
half Its men on the ground The combat contmued Jn 
the centre; Lnpuse and Sebastiani, who for a moment 
had been driven back by the brigade of guards which had 
advanced to support Sherbrooke^ renewed a vigorous attack 
against them and ultunately drove back m daorder the 
Anglo-Gennan legion which had endeavoured to resist them. 
The English centre was haIf>brokcn and gave way before 
us at that point, when an energetic and wtU timed attack 
by Colond Donellan, at the head of the 48th regiment, 
abruptly changed the fortune of the day The English 
troops rallying round him regained the victory which was 
escaping them, and their ardlJciy better directed than be- 
fore, 10 thinned our rants that our disheartened soldiers 
had to be led back to tberr positions. 

The battle of Talavera was lost to us, for we had tdkd 
m everythmg we had undertaken but it had not the consc 
qnences of a defeat The English army was eshaosted by 
the unequal contest it had sustamed It had borne the 
brunt of the attack alone, the Spaniards having only taken a 
subsidiaiy part Moreover it was In cruel want of pron 
■ions, having been on half rations since the 23d of July 
It had lost rather more than 6000 men, while the French 
bad lost upwards of 7000 but this was more keenly fdl 
by the English on account of their tmaU numbers. Ucl 
Irfcy therefore did not order a pursuit which might hare 
compromised his success, and his troops encamped On the 
ground they had so well defended. 

In the night between the 38th and S9th our army 
began its retreat without being disquieted ^ the enemy 
Next day Joseph detached ScbastlanPs cor^ to protect 
Madnd against Venegas, — a dear proot as he vxntared 
upon h with impunity after losing a battle, that he ro^ht 
have done so sooner Venegas had b«n of no i»c to the 
Anglo-Spanah army he had remained immovable at Vif 
raid in La Mancha at the time when hb assistance ^ 
most needed. Incredible as It may seem to any ^ wb" 
has not witnessed the working of parly haf^ it « 
thdess true that he was encouraged In his Inaction hf me 
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junta of Seville, who ^^ere afraid that Cuesta might grow 
too powerful If he had captured Madrid a few days 
previously he would have produced one of those great 
theatrical effects which instantly change the face of affairs, 
but he had wilfully lost his opportunity, and now that he 
was certain to be defeated he marched confidently against 
the enemy, who however would spare him the trouble of 
going far to look for him 

Victor remained at a short distance from the Alberche 
waiting for the expected effect of Soult’s apparition on the 
English rear, which could not now be long delayed The 
latter, preceded by Mortier’s corps, amved at Plasencia on 
the 3d of August, while Ney followed him by Salamanca 
Inexcusable as Joseph had been for the precipitation with 
which he had attacked the enemy on the 28th, Soult was 
not less so for the dilatoriness of his movements Both on 
this occasion obeyed a secret impulse which betrayed itself 
m every line of their correspondence, that of playing the 
pnncipal part m the destruction of the English army Ac- 
cording to the marshal’s plan the king should have limited 
himself to keeping the English at bay until he came to strike 
the final blow, according to the king’s idea, the marshal 
ought to have come only to finish off the defeat, when 
Joseph had dnven the English back on Plasencia Each 
had only a secondary part in the conceptions of his col- 
league, while each stood first m his own plan , a fact in 
itself sufficient to destroy all our advantages, and the direct 
consequence of the divided commands and of those ill- 
defined responsibilities which Napoleon had created in the 
Peninsula ^ 

Wellesley was still occupied in recruiting his army after 
the fatigues of Talavera, when, on the 2d of August, he 

1 See, on Talavera, the correspondence of King Joseph, July and 
August 1809 , the reports of Jourdan and of Victor, and the very 
instructive arguments of the latter with Joseph , Soult’s report to 
Clarke, dated the 13th of August , Cuesta’s report, dated from Seville, 
Sept 7, 1809 , the descnpbon by General Desprez , Welhngton’s 
despatches, July 29, 1809 , Jourdan’s intercepted letters to Berthier 
and Soult, dated July 30, 1809 , Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War , Lord Londonderry , Jomini , Toreo, etc 
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heard of the preaence of S<ralt*k first detachmenti 
sencut Bemg persuaded that they still consttted 
of the corps t^t had occupied Portugal he at once 
to meet them with 17,000 Engltth, leaving the S 
army at Talavem, to whom he eutniated the care 
wounded and the defence of the passage of the Tagn 
the 3d of August he was informed at one and tlx 
moment that there were at least two coip* at Plascnc 
that Joseph was about to rejoin Victor and resun 
offensive. Thus menaced with a double attack by 
fitt superior to his own, and understandmg all the dan 
his position, he mstantlj changed his hue of retreat 
cTDSsmg the Tagus at Puente de lAizoblspo, he 1 
detachment at full speed to blow up the bndge at A1 
before our arrival there, and, temporarily protected I 
bamer which the nver formed against us, he withdi 
Tnixillo by the impracticable roods of the Sjcrra de G 
lupe. Either firom mdeennon or fatigue our army dn 
pursue him. Cuesta, left to Im own inspirations, had 
stalled Wellesley’s movements, abandoning all the wou 
of the English army at Tolavcm. 

Some doya later on August iith Sebastiani, who 
succeeded m coming up with Venegas, inflicted a 
sanguinary defeat on that general at Ahnonadd, m 
from Toledo. But neither this victory, which was i 
senously disputed than those wc usually gamed ortr 
Spaniards, nor Wellesleys prcdpitate retreat In any 
cflaced the bad effect of our last campaign. The el 
we tufleted at Tolavtta was apparently merely an M 
repulsed and the enemy was not able to claim any of 
advantage* of victoiy hut the whole aspect of the Of 
tJoos that had accompanied it was most untavourablc tc 
This pTwIl English army not larger than one of our o 
i'armN had, xmder W cBeilc)’’s command, fof«d us 
evacuate Portugal and Galioa, where wc could not rrto 
It had advanced into the heart of the Peninsula, bad m« 
such alarm into the capital that at one TCtorocnt ou fW 
lost and, in order to make it withdraw wc were rew 
to the nccessit) of concentrating against rt e%xTy mcam 
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our disposal What could more aptly prove to Europe 
the weakness of our rule in Spam ? 

Napoleon did not deceiv'e himself for an instant, m spite 
of the tnumphant bulletins which Joseph m his vanity sent 
him about Talavera, and which Marshal Jourdan had the 
weakness to countersign ‘Sire,’ wrote Joseph on the 
morrow of the battle, ‘ the English army was yesterday 
driven from its positions ’ ’ All the rest of his report was 
in the same pleasing style. The Gazette dc Madnd pub- 
lished that ‘ the English left had been cut up aud dcst toyed 
by the duke of Belluno ’ ^ But Napoleon’s merciless clear- 
sightedness saw through these awkward attempts at dissimu- 
lation, and in a few' lines he pointed out with admirable 
good sense all the defects of the plan that had been adopted 
^^Tiy were our forces divided at such a critical moment ? 
WTiy not have drawn Soult to Avila and Madrid in order 
to fight with him ? Could it not have been foreseen that 
the English, in consequence of the move on Plasencia, would 
place themselves in shelter behind the Tagus ? Finally, the 
battle once being decided, how could Victor justify his ill- 
advised attacks? 

Only one answer could be given VTiy had he given 
Soult and Victor power to set the orders and counsels of 
Jourdan at nought? "What touched him, however, more 
than all the faults that had been committed was his brother’s 
dissimulation Had we, or had we not, lost guns at Tala- 
vera? Wellesley said Yes, Joseph, No Napoleon never 
hesitated for one ramute in believing Wellesley rather than 
his brother, and in that particular he was nght He pursued 
the inquiry until he at last compelled S^narmont to confess 
the truth, at least partially Joseph, moreover, following 
the invariable system of Napoleon’s bulletins, had immea- 
surably increased the number of the enemy’s forces, and 
reduced his own in like proportion But Napoleon, who 
considered the proceeding excellent for himself, declared it 
detestable m his imitators ‘ Truth is due to me ! ’ he 
indignantly exclaims m a letter where he points out the 
inaccuracies of what he calls the carmagnoles of Jourdan 

1 See the extract published in the Momienr of August 9, 1809 
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and the dogmaUc reports of Sebaitmm. Bnt he had in 
stmctcd them m this os m many other respects, and Ttbom 
conld he bhmie for the fidelity of hw puf^ ?' One fact 
pamts the man better than any other^ — namely that at the 
very time when he was endeavouring to demonstiato to 
Joseph that a general ought to exaggerate the namber of 
his forces threefold and dimmish those of his enemy in the 
same ratio, because it is in the nature of men to beheve 
m the long run that the lesser number ou^t to be beaten by 
the greater and also m order to inspire the soldier with a feel 
log of his Bupenonty over the enemy he adds m the rune 
breath, when I vanquished the Austrian army at EctmOhl, 

I was on£ againxt Jivc^ and yet our soldiers believed that 
they were at least equal In numbcri to the enemy I — a 
statement that was an unblushing falsehood again farther 
on he says, instead of confessing that I had only loo ooo 
men at ^Vagram I take care to persuade every one that I 
had 230 ooo mem * It was impossible to refute himself by 
a more complete opposition between theory and pnictjcc. 

Nevertheless, m ipite of the faults commht^ of oor 
domination being shalcen, and our prestige gone the first 
result of the campaign was favourable to us m Spain as 
wcD as in Austria, and Napoleon, who had skilfully pro 
longed the negotiations with the latter power could nf^ 
make use of this great fact to force her from her h 
mtrcnchments. In his commu mentions with the Austn; 
negotiators there had been no question hitherto save of ft 
desire to restore peace between the two counlnes, of h 
dismtcrestedness, ha moderation, his gcncrcsily * Frarw 
had never enned Austria her possessions- The gene 
osity which France has shown since the Peace of Presburj 
the Emperor is ready to show again, etc. He Insisted onl 
on the urgency of disarming the I-andwchr of reducing tn 
r See oo the wWeet of tb«e cnrlotH rtcrimlaatloci 
correspoodcoce with Ctukouvd Joieph, and that 
aad SAuimoot doitnr the montba of Aocwl and Sepiwm 
IIowcTtr much oa be to »«Ttt blamed Joieph ht th 
noWic cdtkfatd nbat be c*Jkd the Jtnwancr 1 

the Enchdi ceoend. *tee the tA>wt/rtr of Sept a* 

* To Clailc October la 
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regular line to half its number, and of expelling all French 
subjects , as for other conditions of peace he designedly 
left them vague and appeared to care little about them ^ 
This tone, so unusual in him after xictoiy', he vas quite 
ready to change on the first good news from Spam, and he 
impatiently Avaited to hear of the retreat of the English in 
order to bear dovn heavily on the Austrian negotiators 
But, from the inconvenience inherent to such distant opera- 
tions, the news did not reach him until after that of another 
event vhich very much diminished its importance, and 
placed everj'thmg again in doubt just vhen all seemed to 
have been decided On the 6th of August 1S09 Napoleon 
received a letter from Clarke, announcing that 200 British 
sail, of all sizes, had been signalled off the Isle of Walcheren 
These 200 sail were but the advance-guard of a fleet that 
consisted of 900 vessels of every class It vas in fact the 
great maritime expedition of the English which they had at 
length resolved to bring into action 

The co-operation brought to the coalition by England 
had been too long delayed to be now of much effect The 
English press almost unanimously predicted that it would 
arrive too late, and the Moniteur did not fail to reproduce 
their predictions ^ In Germany the die was cast , for 
Austria, henceforth, could merely look on at any effort 
made in her favour In Spam the issue was more doubtful, 
and the battle of Talavera had been fought there at the 
very time the British fleet made its appearance off the coast 
of Holland The expedition started, not only after the 
opportune moment when it might have set the whole of 
Germany in a blaze, but at such a distance from the centre 
where the great combats were taking place, that it could 
have no weight except as a sort of episode even were it 
crowned with complete success, it could at most improve 
the position of the vanquished, but not revive their fortunes 
The British fleet had so long remained inactive at a time 
when action was most important, that, oiving to the absence 
of any precise information as to its exact force, every one 

1 To Champagny, July 24, 1809 
2 See in particular the Moniienr of July 1809 
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had ended by exmaadenug it nothing more t}^an a kind of 
Bcarecxaff — a convoy of tnm5ports destined to carry rein 
forcements to the army in Spam , an opinion which Napoleon 
himself fully shared.^ Such an hypothe»J could not alann 
him, for he felt certain of being able to reduce Austria to 
the last extremity before an expedition of the sort could in 
any way influence the fote of the war 

The instant he received Clarke s letter he saw both the 
object of the expedition and the result it might have. The 
object evidently was the destruction of our squadron and 
of our estabhihmeDts at Antwerp. Taking t^gs at the 
worst, the English undoubtedly could attain this twofold 
end, but nothing more. He was not the man, however 
who would allow himself to be turned away from his prmapol 
aim by such a diversion, no matter how vexatious it might 
be. Consequently he immediately deaded 'that tba 
expedition should m no way Influence his opemtioos In 
Austria, and that he would not send one man to Holland.'* 
France could parry the blow by her own resources alone. 
Independently of the necessity of not relaxing hli bold on 
Austria in any way there were other motives for this course, 
which be detected with a wonderfully sure and quick eye. 
The town of Antwerp, though carelessly guarded at that 
time, was nevertheless a very strong fortr^ and could not 
be captured except by a rapid and bold attack. If the 
Eogli^ attacked itsucccssfulJyand with aJJ due promptitude^ 
the reinforcements sent from Austria would orme too late, 
i(, on the contrary they proceeded to besiege it mcthodlmlly 
and slowly, reinforcements from the adjoining dcpartuxnitJ 
would suffice to enable tbe place to resist them for more 
than six months, and by that time he would doubtless have 
found some meom either of succouring it without weakening 
his own resources or of driving the court of ^^enna out of 
Its last Intienchments. 

Thus, the too exclusive desire of destroying our maritime 
forces at a time when the) were no longer causing any great 
danger to England sensibly lessened the chances of success 

1 ^apokaQ to Derthtcr July JOi l^o?. 

• Napoleoo (o Cla It AopiU 7 iSo). 



in a ducrsion ^\luch, had it been belter conducted, and 
abo\e all directed at a point nearer the seat of A\ar, might 
ha^c seriously compromised our position on the borders of 
the Danube The greater number of the faults committed 
by the coalition almost invariably arose from each power 
seeking its own special advantage rather than the interests 
common to all, w ithout reflecting that this alone rendered 
combined effbrt and joint action impossible, and the blow 
aimed at our mantime forces seemed the less pressing that 
Napoleon had apparently given up all intention of fighting 
at sea, that the English e\ erjnv here blockaded our squadrons, 
and shut them up m the ports, and that they had just caused 
us a true disaster m the Isle of Ai\ 

On the I ith of April previous, tow’ards ten o’clock on 
an intensely dark night, our squadron at Rochefort, which 
had been blockaded by a fleet under Admiral Gambler for 
upwards of a month, suddenly found itself attacked — 
notwithstanding the stockades protecting it — by thirty-five 
flaming fire-ships, sent floating in for the purpose of 
destroying our vessels An indescribable scene of con- 
fusion at once occurred, every one trjnng to save himself 
amid the masses of moving fire, some letting their ships 
drift, others sinking the fire-ships by cannonading them 
All, however, escaped destruction by miraculous good 
fortune with but little injury But on the following day 
four of our vessels, which had been forced to run close to 
the shore and had been shipwecked on the rocks, were 
cannonaded and burnt, some by the English squadron and 
others by their own crews who were obliged to abandon 
them 

This misfortune, which could scarcely be imputed to the 
commander of the squadron, imtated Napoleon to the 
highest degree, as everything did wEich gave a fresh proof 
of the inefficiency of his navy But instead of attnbuting 
it to the imprudent orders which had concentrated our 
squadron in a roadstead too easy of access to the enemy, 
he blamed the officers, who had been the victims rather 
than the authors of the catastrophe On every occasion of 
the kind he should have what he called ‘ an example ’ , a 
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favcrante expression which proved that the prcdoramating 
thought m htt mind was not to act with Jostice, but to pro- 
duce at any pncc a certain intimidating effect, and to find 
a cnlpnt, even if that culpnt had only been unfortunate. 
He therefore caused an officer to be ined condemned, and 
executed with merefless ngour whose whole crime consisted 
in having failed to cany out the letter of naval rules and 
regulations. Lafon, the captain of the Calcutta, had 
behaved with incontestable bravery on that dajr Run a 
ground on the reefs of the Palles with ha crew mcompletc, 
half his aitiDeiy unfft for use, and his vessel riddl^ by 
several of the cnem/s guns, he nevertheless resisted until 
four o clock in the afternoon having been himself wounded 
ID the fight But a panic having seized ha emr at the 
moment of their abandomng the ship, he got into the boats 
with the MCw of mamtaJmng order there, before all the men 
had left the vessel He had thus fidicd m observing the 
law which requued him to leave last of oil And it was 
for this infraction of the letter rather than of the spirit of 
the regulations, subject at most to a disaplmaiy punish 
lucnt, that he was now tried- Condemned with regret bj 
his companions m arms, who knew and valued his courage, 
he paid the penalty of death, like so many others, for the 
wrongful illtiions of a proud spirit which rebelled against 
the force of things.^ 

The expedition to Antwerp was undertaken with far 
more poweif^ul means than that of Rochefort, on account 
of the greatness of its end and aim. It was dear m fact 
tliat if the English could succeed m capturing that pbcc 
and m fortifying themseh'cs there, oiler having dcstroj'cd 
our fleet, they would possess, thanks to their naiy an 
oflensive post of formidable strength- JC, on the other 
hand, they might consider it wiser to ciacuatc the pbcc 
from any difHcully fn maintaining ft, the destruction of our 
N'ast marine establish men Is would alone be sufficient com 
pensauon for such an omnmenL On the a9ih of July 

• ‘icc ihc docorotnli of iHo trial poUKhol In tlw 1/ of OcU 
II 1K09 ami In the wotl hj ht crandwjo, // ^ ^ Anl^t d. 

nu iT /ix per J tde* Lifijc, l S67 



i8o 9 their fleet, composed of forty vessels of the line, 
thirty fngates and from seven to eight hundred trans- 
ports, gunboats, brigs and corvettes, hove in sight off the 
Isle of Walcheren These numberless vessels had on 
board an army of 40,000 men, 9000 horses and 150 
large siege guns, besides an immense quantity of military 
stores The naval forces were commanded by Admiral 
Strachan, the troops by Lord Chatham, elder brother of 
Pitt, a court official without any mihtary title, who in 
no way resembled that great man, and had, it was said, 
sought and obtained this most important command in the 
hope of Its enabhng him to recover from some financial 
diflSculties 

We had scarcely any means at the moment of opposing 
this formidable armament Owing to the undue extension 
of our temtory, and to those distant wars which took all 
our disposable military forces to Spam, Austria, and Italy, 
our national frontiers were everywhere unprotected, and 
our seaboard, from the Channel to the North Sea, was almost 
defenceless At Flushing, in the Isle of Walcheren itself, 
some battahons of auxiliaries, composed of Dutch, Irish, 
and Prussian deserters headed by a small number of French, 
formed a gamson of about 3000 men, commanded by 
General Monnet, a veteran of our republican wars Close 
by. General Rousseau occupied the fort of Breskens with a 
few troops, barely sufficient for its defence A few hundred 
men in the small forts which protected the passages of the 
Scheldt at Batz, Lillo, and Sansvliet, two or three thousand 
soldiers at Antwerp itself, but without one single gun on 
the ramparts, and some feeble reserves along the rest of 
the coast, consisting of conscripts and national guards 
employed to watch the remnants of our flotilla rotting at 
Boulogne, with the squadron of Missiessy posted at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, but mcapable of guarding it, — these 
\ were the only obstacles which the English could encounter 
\ on their road There is scarcely any doubt that if, instead 
of losing precious time off Flushing, they had landed their 
a^y at Ostend or Blankenberg and pushed right on to 
Antwerp by Bruges or Ghent, they would have taken the 
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place by surprise and earned it almost without a bhw^ 
The fall of Antwerp wonld then have necessarily inrolvcd 
the loss of our squadron, which would hare thus been cut 
off fiom Its only chance of retreat 

But the prestige of our arras was still so high that 
Chatham did not dare to venture on the territory of the 
Empire even for a march of fne-and twenty leag;ues. He 
executed his surpme with the prudent and methodical 
slowness of a general who is practising manceavics, os 
though It were a pomt of honour with him to allow us all 
the leisure essential to our outmanoeuvring him. He 
landed a portion of his troops to the north of the Isle of 
WaJcheien fn order to march them thence to the nege of 
Flushing, The rest of his army occupied the islands of 
Bevcland, the most southerly one m particular, from whence 
they had orders to advance at once ogamst the fort of Bati. 
This fort, situated on the ^xry pomt where the Scheldt 
divides mto two branches before it reaches the sea, com- 
manded the larger one, and our sqnadron could not return 
to Antwerp without passing under its guns. If it had been 
taken by surprise, — easy from the land side, — the retreat 
of our vessels to Antwerp would hare been rendered im 
possible. But Admiral Musicssy had no more fatcntion 
of lettmg himself be surrounded at the mouths of the 
Scheldt than he had had of allowing himself to be shut up 
in the narrow harbour of Flashing On the 31st of July 
ho rc-Qscended from the western to the upper Scheldt, 
leaving the fort of Bati behind him and pladng bfmscJf 
under shelter of the forts of Lfllo and IJefkcnschoccfc. 
Thus, when the English, on the ad of August, appeared 
before Batx, which furrcniicred on the first summon^ our 
squadron was safely anchored beneath the walls of Antwerp 
^\^lQe Chatham was erecting formidable balterws on 
every road round Flushing, incapable though the place was 
of resisting thdr fire especially If the ficct were to make a 
combined attack, the council entrusted with the gorern 
ment of France dunng l^apolccms absence was a prey to 
I lomlid AwJ M Thicn boU tbU ojJoloo, lui^wrtfd oa lU» r-fa* 
by ■ll itw Ctmctnporxry doctuaenU. 
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the utmost perplexity Utterly divided in opinion, its 
members veered from one side to another and in opposite 
directions, wasting time m endless discussions instead of 
employing it in action Some were influenced by Cam- 
bacdrbs and Clarke, others by Fouch^ and Deeres, and 
affairs would have come to a standstill, had not Fouch^ 
taken upon himself to act without the knowledge of his 
colleagues, and to authorise measures to which there 
were certainly many drawbacks, but which the imminence 
of the danger imperatively demanded Fouchd, who was 
then acting in the double capacity of Minister of the 
Interior and Minister of Police, in consequence of the 
illness of his colleague Cretet, had the ment of at once 
perceiving that it was necessary to overawe the enemy by a 
great national demonstration, and he demanded that, besides 
sending all the available troops to Belgium, the National 
Guards of the northern departments should be immediately 
mobihsed 

Fouchd instantly despatched the order to the prefects, 
without waitmg to have it ratified by the council ‘ Let us 
prove to Europe,’ said he in his curcular, ‘ that although the 
gemus of Napoleon can shed lustre on France, his presence 
is not necessary to enable us to repulse the enemy Clarke 
and Cambaedr^s, their minds oppressed with the danger of 
conspiracies and of revolutionary agitation, pushed dis- 
trust of their colleague to the extreme of folly, and the 
recollection of his past life, of his intrigues, and of his 
undeniable supenonty as a man of action, inspired them 
with an aversion not unmixed with fear They considered 
his proposal for raising 30,000 men amongst the National 
Guards as a mere snare and party manoeuvre In their 
eyes it was nothing but a means planned by this old mem- 
ber of the Reign of Terror for creating a formidable army 
for himself m the mtenor, ready for any contingency at a 
moment which every one foresaw might occur — namely, 
the death or defeat of Napoleon They knew, moreover, 
how much the Emperor abhorred everything like a display 

1 The MoitUeur did not pubhsh this circular It only published 
the one addressed to the Mayors of Pans (August 25, 1809) 
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of opinion, or popular agitaUoa, or appeal to the nation* 
Thej kncTT his initmctivc and fuspiaous repugnance to all 
that exceeded the bounds of the cdmlmstratiTe roudne, 
such as be had made it , and they dreaded incurring hrs 
anger by measures which might provoke scenes of disorder 
Under the influence of these strange apprehensions, which 
depnved them ahke of patnotism, discernment, and even 
feelmg of danger the wise Cainbac6^ was heard to erclaim 
in answer to his colleagues earnest entreaties, Monsieur 
Fouch^ 1 I do not wont to get myself beheaded, ^ whDc 
Clarke and Fouditf soon treated ca^ other reaprocally os 
the Jacobin and the traitor sold to the English. * 
Hence Fouchtf s vehement expostulaUonj had no fnfluence 
whatever upon his colleagues. They would adopt none 
but the usual regular raethodi, making the small organised 
forces, which consisted ofgendarmcne, provisional battalions 
and artfllciy depdts proceed from the provinces of the 
Centre and the North to Belginm, These troops, united 
to the fi\e or nx thousand men remaining with hang Loub 
of Holland, ought to luflBce, according to their idea, for 
the defence of Antwerp and should more energetic and 
decided measures become necessary they intended to 
await the Emperor's instructions on tirnt head. 

In rcahty neither Fouchi? nor Cambaciiria was alto- 
gether mistaken as to Napoleons presumed disposiuons- 
They were equally right and wrong, for they each viewed 
his character from a different side. Tho one thought of 
the man of action the other of the official personage, the 
pompous creator of on immovable order of things the 
declared enemy of c^'cry idea not emanating from himself 
houchif saw justly that, according to his masters opinion 
as well as his own action was the one essential. Ilut he 
judged wrongly in imagining that he would be pardoned 
for a service rendered with so bold a hand and so much 
independence of judgment Cambac<5rcs bad guesrcil 
nghtly that once the danger were past all these patriotic 
demonstrations would bcc^c supremely troublesome and 

• TIirbatHtcaa- 
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odious. Fouch^ might have the first impulse produced by 
clear evidence of peril in his favour, but Cambac^rhs could 
calculate with more certainty on the inevitable reaction and 
the permanent tendencies of a character which he knew 
better and feared more than any one else 

The Minister of Police, no doubt, obtained a complete 
tnumph over his colleagues, when the Emperor had all the 
despatches under his eyes that informed him successively 
of the amval of the English fleet off the Isle of Walcheren 
and of the landing of Chatham’s army The very instant 
he received Clarke’s first message, on the 6th August, and 
even before he had heard anything of Fouchd’s arrange- 
ments, he saw the necessity of intimidating the English by 
a national movement in default of a great display of military 
force, and he desired the Minister of War ‘to draw up 
circulars such as would excite the nation, and to raise 
30,000 men of the National Guard m the Northern depart- 
ments At the same time he commanded the most urgent 
measures to be taken for stopping the enemy’s progress, 
and the plan to be adopted in this campaign was an essen- 
tially defensive one They were to bring the gamson of 
Flushing up to its full complement, especially in artillery 
and officers, to order General Monnet to cut the dykes and 
flood the surrounding country, to concentrate the elite of 
the National Guards at Ghent, commanded by General 
Rampon, so as to enable them to reinforce the garrison in 
the Isle of Cadzand, to call all the gendarmerie that could 
be collected by General Moncey to Lille, and aU the dis- 
posable troops of the kmg of Holland to Berg-op-Zoom, in 
order to be able to march them to Antwerp at the first 
signal As to the fleet, it was to take refuge at Antwerp 
Itself No risk, however, should be run with troops of such 
infenor quality Flushing could hold out for t^^ o months, 
and by that time the Enghsh army would pensh from fever 
and the inundations ^ 

When he learnt the opposition which Fouchd’s proposals 
had met with from Cambac6rhs and Clarke, his natural 

1 Napoleon to Clarke, August 6, 1809 

2 Napoleon to Clarke, August 7, 8, and 9 
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front of the Isle of I^obau 'mis instantly ht up by the fiie 
of a hundred and tmenty guns, whilst a fsham attack, led 
bjr Legrand, Iield bad. at Aipcm and Esshng the Klenau 
grenadiers who guarded those fortified positions. The 
houses at Enzcrsdorf were first shattered to pieces by the 
guns of onr batteries, and then set on fire by our ihcHs, 
and the flying bndge, issuing from the rannl of AIc.’amder 
island, m a few min utes afibrded a sobd footing for onr 
inlantry a hundred and sixty yards in length. 111100 
other bndgcs were successiTCly tluown across, opposite the 
different itatjoni where onr army-corps had taken up thar 
positions at two o clock m the monung we possessed four 
a little later we had nx, which rendered our issue from the 
Isle of Lobau os easy os it could have been on any ground 
whatever for no road, however wide we may suppose it 
could offer accommodation equal to thi«L Dunng the 
whole night our troops defiled without cncountenng any 
obstacle on the left bank, except a few detachments which 
they captured, or which rapidly fled at their approach 
Immediately on landing, our <fanfth ranged them 
selves and dcplojed according to the order they were to 
occupy m the forthcoming tattle on the left that of 
Moss^na, m the centre that of Oudmot, on the right 
Davouti corps, backed m the second hoc by those of 
Bernadottc, of Eugene and of hfarmont, and by the 
Bavarians under W rede, the whole supported by a reserve 
of the Guard and heavy cavalry The total strength of our 
forces cannot be estimated at less than from one hundred and 
eight) to two hundred thousand men.' Those of Archduke 

* This nlhiute, sytlmatkalty redoevd acconUnj* (o ctnlom, cm be 
atulocd ofily by ibc Loot n ilrencth erf each coqx si the cwtid of the 
campaJgn ohoiraBcc betec made for probable fom. Our calcula 
Uon ntppojej ihal ihcy had lost wnce then, nearly half ihelr cffecllre 
lUcnctn, studb b £u from WuC the tnuh. Isspoteco bad st that 
period slmcra hb eouie sroy with bfan, except a fcw dctachmeoU 
placed trader the orden of Lefebire \sr>damm< sad Banpay 
d lIiUierL Some of hrs rw/r Porm/r counted three othen Pwr 
dr loom of mbintry idooe. TT>al of I*rlr>ce Copiie Dot Ibe molt 
n n i u cieci, alocc cmreied thirty t»o tbotmnd coeo / tun/ aS /!/ 
AjMVtr nitiuKrt tnclod og the detachment ieft oa (he Ka^ 
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Charles would scarcely have numbered so many even had 
all his troops been collected But of this number twenty 
thousand men were still at Presburg under Archduke John, 
who had not responded to his brother’s call in time^ about 
twelve thousand others formed a corps of observation off 
Vienna under command of Prince Reuss, six or seven 
thousand were before Nussdorf, and as many more before 
Krems His army, therefore, was inferior to ours by about 
forty thousand men, but this was owing to his own fault 
Nor IS it easy to understand why Napoleon’s panegyrists 
invariably try to deprive him of the meat of numerical 
superionty, while he displayed such fertility of resource in 
securing it under every contingency, and that according to 
his own maxims he made all the art of war consist in know- 
ing how to be found superior to the enemy in strength on 
a particular point, at any given time 

Sunrise saw almost our whole army deployed in battle 
array on that part of the plain of the Marchfeld which 
extends from Enzersdorf to Vittau Enzersdorf was nothing 
but a smoking mass of ruins, behind which a few battahons 
still held their ground Mass^na, Avho formed our left, 
drove them from it, and then, the entire army wheehng 
round Enzersdorf, advanced right forward, taking, by the 
mere fact of their onward march, not only the castle of 
Sachsengang, but also tlie fortified works of Esshng and 
Aspem, which were turned and occupied wthout resistance 
Forced to evacuate them, Kdenau fell back on Stadlau and 
Kagran, where he formed the Austrian right, jommg Kollo- 
wrath whose corps d^armte was quartered near Gerasdorf 
The archduke’s line, completed by this manoeuvre, presented 
a vast semicircle, the extreme right leaning on Stadlau, 
Gerasdorf’s centre at Wagram, and his left extending from 
Wagram to Neusiedel Although the rapidity of our man- 

asserts that he saw, vnih his own eyes, returns giving the total number 
of combatants at Wagram at one hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
men, which comes near our calculation Finally, according to an 
official report, dated the ist June, the total of all the French and 
allied troops which we had in Germany amounted to two hundred and 
eighty SIX thousand men fr^ent tmdtr afy/ts 
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oeuTTC had taken them by ifurprisc, his army vrns itfll well 
prepared for the ambat , it occupied strong positions, his 
right ranged upon the heights as on an amphitheatre, while 
his left was cov er ed by a deep though narrow stream, the 
Runbach. He could no lon^ hope to attack us during 
the operation nor before we were fully formed, os be had 
intended, but he was quite capable of sustaining a defensive 
battle. 

Towards six odock that evening having encountered 
but partial resistance, our move was crowned with complete 
success, for the French army took up its position in a 
line <x»ncentnc with that of the enemy, its IcR being at 
Aspem, its centre at Raasdorfi and its n^t at GlmicnidorC 
Napoleon, behevmg the archduke to be ill prepared, and 
above all to be weak owing to the immense extension of 
his line, thought that a strong, sudden, sharp attack on bis 
centre might gain us some decided advantages, even though 
the day was then far advanced- If this bold stroke were 
fully successful, we should find ourselves in the centre of 
the enemy 8 positions from the outset, and the Austnan 
army cut m two, would have hardly any alternative but to 
retreat In pursuance of this plan Oudinot advanced 
mpidly on Baumersdorfi while Pnnee Euginc and Bcrna 
doUc endeavoured to cany the platform of Wagram, the 
key of the Austrian podtions. But the Russbach which 
here covered the archdukes front, opposed a much more 
senous obstacle than had been anticipated, and the enemy 
lar from being melmcd to give waj received the attack with 
extreme \ngour Oudinot, on his side, in \'ain attempted 
to enter Baumendorf though hu troops were led back to 
It several times. At length Bernadottc succeeded in cross- 
ing the stream, and, rushing on with the Savons to ^\agram, 
held it for some minutes it was but for a few mlnatcs 
however for speedily o\crpowcrcd by superior numbers, 
and weakened by the withdrawal of the Dupas division 
detached to supp^ Oudinot,* he too had to )icld, and at 
once to retrre upon Aderklaa. Pnnee Eugene also who 
tried to ascend the pbteau to the right of Uagraro met 
• Letter of Gcoeral Geivkid' lo Coorpa»L 
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with a Similar fate despite the courat^® displayed by Mac- 
donald and by Grenier Noteworthy moreover, that 
these three corps in no vay supported each other Thus 
failed this rash and ill-concerted attach (J^^y 5 > 1809) 

Napoleon in his tventy-fifth bulletir^ attributes his failure 
to the mistake made by some Saxon French soldiers 
in firing on each other But this epi^°^^> really took 
place, which is doubtful, as it is not generally mentioned 

by eye-witnesses of the battle,^ certif*^^y 
importance he attaches to it, and in degree influenced 
the issue of a skirmish that was un/°^^^y genius 

of this great captain The truth is t^^^ attack failed 
because it had been ill conceived and badly executed, and 
the real or supposed conflict of our troops figured in the 
bulletin simply in order to palliate a ''^'bich neither 
Napoleon’s pride nor his policy would 

The night was passed on both side® preparations for 
the battle of the morrow Every one ^bat it must be 
a decisive one Never in modern ti^®® bad so large a 
number of men been collected on the same spot, for here 
were nearly three hundred and fifty soldiers pre- 

paring to kill each other on the vast pl^^*^ ®f the Marchfeld 
From early da^vn thousands of spectatd^ covered the roofs 
of the buildings in Vienna, little more tb^^ ^ league distant 
from the scene of action, anxiously a'1'’^bmg the issue of 
the combat which was to decide their 

Meantime Napoleon had consohda*-®*^ bis army more 
than on the previous day He left Femadotte m his 
advanced position at Aderklaa, but tod^ to reinforce 
Massdna’s corps, at the same time plac^^S it on his left in 
the second line, while he confided the pbarge of Aspem to 
the Boudet division His other corps took up their jicsi- 
tions from Aderklaa to Grosshofen, o];^P°®^te the Wagram 
plateau, and even Davout, though on extreme right, 

1 Not even by Gersdorf, who wrote rvith th® justifying the 

Saxons I may add that good military judge®’ tike Jomini, pass it 
over in silence So do Marmont, Savary, et*" ’ present at the 
battle General Pelet mentions it doubbngly without attaching 
tmy importance to it 
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received instructions to draw nearer to this point The 
Emperor rendered more arcumspcct, u would seem, by the 
check of the day before, had resolved to await a move on 
the enemy’s side before defimtely deciding on his plan of 
action, whilst the archdnke, influenced by an opposite feel 
mg, determined this time to act on the offensive. Thus it 
may be said that both had changed places, the one being 
03 little mchned by nature to wait for his adversary’s initia 
tive as the other was to precede him. The archduLe had 
ordered a general attack dong his whole line, but he wished 
it to be begun by the ngbt wnig which was by £ir the 
strongest. Commanded by Klenau and KoUowrath it was 
to advance from Sussenbrun and Kagran m the direction 
of Aapem, and, by threatening our bridges over the Danube, 
create alarm m our rear The other Austrian corps then 
taking advantage of the confusion that would ensue might, 
in their turn, attack us with greater effect. 

The order of battle adopted by the archduke, though 
very advantageous m regard to the effect of hu fire, bad 
the defect of making the commumcations difficult The 
great distance between the Austrian head-quarters and the 
tuthest tParmit was in itself the cause of his Instruc 
tlons always arriving too late. By an invcnlon damaging 
to the Austrians, the archduke s left wing was the first to 
attack, instead of the nght, as he had intended. Rosenberg 
who commanded it, descended from the heights of Ncusicdcl, 
crossed the Russbach and at about four o clock in the 
morning came into collision with Darouts corps which was 
terminating its part of the concentric more between Gross- 
hofen and Glinzendorf The Emperor astonished at this 
ccccntTK and vigorous attack, rushed hi person to the 
support of Davouts four divisions with eight rcgimenls of 
heavy cavalry and one battery of eight guns which opened 
on the flank of Rosenberg s corps and the Austrians finding 
their manceuvre of no avail except as a dIvenJon, being 
thus cut short, rccrosscd the Russbach, lost the ground they 
had gained, and took op their old postton at Iseuucdck 

Meanwhile our left was engaged on its side Init with 
less success. Hcmadotte who in some sort formed lU 
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advanced point at Aderklaa in the middle of the semicircle 
formed by the Austrian positions, seeing himself isolated, 
badly supported, and surrounded by enemies, fell back 
towards Mass^na, after having evacuated the village, which 
was instantly occupied by Bellegarde Uniting their forces, 
the two marshals returned together to Aderklaa, whence, 
by means of a combined attack, they succeeded in driving 
out the enemy Archduke Charles, however, rushed forward 
with his reserve to Bellegarde’s aid, and, impetuously pene- 
trating into Aderklaa, forced Bemadotte slowly to retire 
before him, while Mass^na, on the other hand, was called 
back to Sussenbrun by Kollowrath and Kdenau, who, also 
beginning to move forward, advanced upon his flanks 
Still suffering from the effects of a fall from his horse, 
Mass^na traversed the field of battle m a carriage, and with 
his customary intrepidity rendered all the more staking by 
his weakness, he showed himself at every point which was 
most threatened Never did he seem grander in the face 
of danger, and never was his glorious name greeted with 
more enthusiastic acclamations But his corps d‘‘aimee 
could not withstand the almost twofold strength of Klenau 
and Kollowrath Falling back upon Aspem it joined the 
Boudet division, but was soon driven still farther and forced 
to retreat beyond Essling, which was then speedily occupied 
by the enemy 

Thus, towards nine o’clock m the morning, we had 
victoriously repulsed Rosenberg’s attack on our right, but 
our left was wellmgh completely routed It had lost 
nearly two leagues of ground, and the Austrians creeping 
on between us and the Danube were on the point of taking 
us in reverse and seizing our bndges The formidable 
mass m our centre, however, was still intact and had not 
even been engaged, although it might have been previously 
turned to good account In that point were gathered the 
several corps of Prince Eughne, Marmont, Oudmot, and 
the Bavarians, vith the guard and the immense reserves of 
artillery and cavalry The surprising inactivity of such 
imposing forces, whilst our centre was being crushed, can 
only be explained by the Emperor’s fatigue, by the obstacles 
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ansmg from the long dJ5tinces, and by the difficult) of 
setting inch enonnouj masses m motion for Napoleon 
had been perceptibly below his nsual standard m the late 
engagements, especially m the slannuh of the previocs 
evening, either from the foct that his gemns, which was so 
eminently made for tahing the offensive, had been more or 
less stunned by an attack of such onerpected proportions, 
or that he had for the moment exhausted the resources of 
his intellect m the marvellous opemtion of crossing the 
Danubt 

However that may have been, the fault committed was 
not irreparable, and he instantl) took every means to 
insure us overpowering revenge, hlais^na, to whom he 
despatched reinforcements, was desired to occupy himself 
solely m holding the archduke’s nght nt ba) while the 
chief bulk of our army was throwmg itself on the unsup- 
ported Austrian centre, with all that vigour and impulse 
which on then part had hitherto been restrained. Davout, 
meanwhile, was to take advantage of this great offensive 
movement to turn the Russbach, and thus overcome that 
obstacle before attacking it m front with OudinoL In 
order to prepare the way for the advance by our centre, an 
enormous batlciy of a hundred guns »us brought forward from 
the reserve, under command of Laimiton and of Drouot 
and at once openmg a tcmfic fire, forced back the enemy’s 
line and created fearful ha\’OC m the Austrian ranks. T^e 
column of attack commanded by Macdonald then advanced, 
watched by the rest of the French ormj confident of the 
result It was followed by the Broossicr Lamarque, and 
S^ras divisions, by a portion of the Guards under Reillcs 
orders, and by the cuhamers of Nansout) The Austnani 
J^cldcd beneath the shock of this irresistible mass of troops 
which, overtommg cvci)1hJng in their path, pushed forward 
to SUssenbrun without hastening or sbckenlng their i»acc 
alike calm and intrepid There, however the) at length 
stopped, owing to the desperate efforts made b) the arch 
duke, by Lichtenstem and Kollowrath, The Austrian 
commander full that he must at alt liazards arrest our 
march if he whhed to crtricatc his 
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position m ^^lllch it had placed itself by ad\ancing loo far 
between our armj and the Danube Despatching it an 
order to retreat before I\Iasscin, nho followed it step by 
step, he concentrated all Ins a\ailablc forces against Mac- 
donald’s column, nhich, now somewhat isolated, was in its 
turn exposed to a tremendous fire and suffered immense 
loss But the arrnal of Wredc’s Baiarians and of Durultc’s 
dmsions quickly filled up tlie death -gaps in its ranks 
Despite this assistance, howe\er, the success of our centre, 
which at first was so decided, would have continued 
doubtful and e\en ha\e been compromised if Davout’s 
attack upon Neusiedel and then on Wagram had not 
definitely insured our MCtor}% 

"While Macdonald was performing this march, winch 
has been so justly admired, against the enemy’s centre, 
Davout, with two of his own dnisions and Montbrun’s 
cavalr)”, had crossed the Russbach unseen by the Austrians, 
and precisely at those points which ought to ha\e been 
guarded by the Archduke John, had he known how to 
obey his brother’s orders in time The Russbach being 
turned by one portion of our troops, the others crossed it 
in front, and Rosenberg, who occupied Neusiedel, thus 
found himself attacked in front and flank by Davout’s 
divisions After a desperate struggle, dunng w^hich Neu- 
siedel was taken and retaken many times, the village w'as 
finally captured, and Davout, driving Rosenberg back on 
the Blockflies road with tw’o of his divisions, marched with 
the other tw^o to the plateau at Wagram, w’here Hohen- 
zollern still stood unassailed Oudinot, w-ho only waited 
for this signal, seeing Davout suddenly appear on the 
heights, now in his turn rushed forw^ard His first brigades, 
met by a sharp volley, suffered severely, but he led them 
back to the assault, penetrated into Baumersdorf, there 
joining Gudin’s division which belonged to the Davout 
corps, and they advanced together against Wagram Hohen- 
zollem, overpowered by the onslaught, saw that it was 
utterly impossible to maintain his ground, and, hke Rosen- 
berg, at once effected his retreat The whole Austrian 
army soon followed his example The centre held out 
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Only long enough to allotr the nght to disengage itself but 
as soon os the latter reached Leopoldan m safety it too 
fell back m the direction of Wolkendort In fact, from 
the moment that Archduke John failed to amve m time to 
restore its position to the left, the Austrians could no 
longer sustain the combat with any adrantage. 

It was not more than two odock m the aftemoom 
The Austrians retreated in excellent order leaving only a 
few pnsonets m onr lines, nearly oil wounded-' It b 
remarkable, moreover that our cavalry were several times 
deaned to charge, according to its natural duty at the end 
of a battle but, what had never before happened m 
Napoleon s army the order was not earned out Various 
reasons have been assigned for this singular fact, such as 
Bessihres, who had the chief command of thb arm ha^-ing 
been wounded, Lasalle his best general killed, and finally, 
the immense confusion of this great mcl^c. But one 
point must needs be added, namdy that the Austrian 
retreat was covered by fearfully destructive artillery Six 
or seven hundred guns had been thundenng on both sides 
dunog the day and the Austrians had left bat few upon 
the field of battle. On the other hand their loss in killed 
and wounded amounted to nearly twenty five thousand 
men, while ours, although Napoleon m hij bulletin calcn 
lated it at fifUtn kundrtd ktll^ and three or four thousand 
tponnded was at least os great* The pursuit by our 
cavalry was so languidly cairrcd out that even on the next 
day 7th July our hcad-qoaitcrs had no precise information 
as to the enemy’s line of retreat, some supposing that he 
had fallen back on Morana others a/Hnning that he had 
gone to Bohemia. 

1 AcconUnj to the my coudM boUrtJo of ArclidaL« Ouil«, 
took from tu tlx tbotmnJ ptiioom, lododinc three ccwmli- 

J It amounted In reallij to twentyHcmi tbootioJ LtTlcJ or 
THt cDfleirWre h explaiocd by the dt^jxnal of ibc two timle*. Oon 
U-jnj; coocent^eJ, whilit the AoUrtin Uoe of DObmltcd nlrnl 
ill fire oeeeoJAly took more cOccL Oodinoi 1 corpi tkw xccooJtDg 
to thit \ low ricbt ihocmnd nloc homlrctl tnd twiy 

ilx men, and ibe'Wrat d riUno iJooe foffcrol *0 tcrmlr that It hul 
to be dWjOxided alter the lntnle ( IZ/wr/w of rrfocr HojcrtK). 
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Towards evening, when all was over, scouts from Arch- 
ke John’s army were seen hovering in the neighbourhood 
dui^opoldsdorf, and the appantion caused an indescribable 
of me amongst the victors The Austnans, however, unfor- 
pS’iately for them, were not on the spot to take advantage 
tuithe confusion, and our soldiers quickly recovered from 
of ur false alarm But the sad episode definitively proved to 
the» most short-sighted that, however much our troops might 
th^e increased m number during the last few years, they 
had perceptibly detenorated in quality Wagram was still 
hayictory, it is true, but a victory without prestige, and 
a aost without result, especially if compared with those 
alpt had preceded it Such was the effect, regarding it 
tham a strictly mihtary point of view, of the conscnptions 
fro anticipation, the arbitrary amalgamation of twenty differ- 
by nationalities m a combat against their own cause, of 
onf deploying of colossal masses m which matter trampled 
the mind, of the passive servility of commanders, and the 
on id idolatry of the soldiers, and lastly, of an authority so 
blUously guarded by the master and of his overweening 
jeaifidence in his own infallibility These elements of 
coireneracy now inherent in the Grande Arinee were far 
degn having as yet produced all their consequences, but they 
froi already considerably weakened its unity, disaplme, force 
haccohesion, and resources of a purely moral nature, such 
of self-abnegation, constancy, and that combination of dis- 
^restedness, sacrifice, and patnotism, which is called mih- 
inty virtue Great individual courage still existed amongst 
tar] soldiers, no doubt, and, at certain moments, even 
ouroic impulse Of this they had given a thousand proofs 
heiWagram, but they no longer possessed that equable and 
at "'tamed ardour which can animate and support an army, 
susl carry it along, independent of its commander A 
ancst characteristic proof of this is to be found in one of 
mo;)oleon’s orders Wishing to prevent the numberless 
Naertions which took place dunng the combat, under pre- 
de^ of carrying the wounded to the ambulances, he com- 
texjided that all the wounded, who were mcapable of 
mairmg by themselves, should be left on the field until the 
retn 
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end of the cction. He aftenrarda defended himself for 
havmg given this mhranan order and, according to hts 
custom, accused of calnmny those •wnters who had noted 
the £ict , but m his Ccrmpondcnu the draft of a proclama 
bon may be rend — in his own handwnting from beginning 
to end — m which the following words occur It is for 
bidden, in tkt name of honour to leave the battlefield for 
the purpose of helping the wounded, while the battle Is 
ragmg As I mcnhon the circumstance simply for its 
deep significance, and not with the object, more or less 
superfluous, of merely accusing Napoleon of insensibflity it 
matters httle whether he published the prohibition or not 
It is quite sufiSdent that he should ha\*e thought of doing 
sa That in itself was a novel and sinister fact It was a 
measure which had never been found necessary either under 
the Republic or the Consulate, for no one would have 
thought of issumg such on order to an array fighbng for its 
mother-country or for liberty nay more, not even to soldiers 
fighbng for mere glory ^ 

But the Emperor's genius, although occasionally and 
temporarily obsoircd by his increasing mfatuabon, was still 
powerful enough to supply every need. Nor was it merely 
by the force and fcrblity of his ideas that he had vanquished 
hts adversary it was far more by his strength of will, his 
foresight, the sopciionty of hts efforts and of his calculation.^, 
and by the muades wrought bj ha astounding activity for 
although It be undoubtedly true that moral force triumphs 
in the long run, it is equally true that moral force does not 
alone consist m the justice of a cause. Strict rghts and 
those generous passions which they engender ore of no 
avail, unless also accompanied by that intellect, energy 
pcneverance, constant study and fcarkssaction, which alone 
form great captains, strong ruUons, and mvinaWc armies. 

* Sc€ for Wtgram — tbe Irtten ind ImJfotlnt of Ntpolronj Arcli 
dni-c Chailc* i bollctlii | Ibc report! of MiodotnM, Stiirnoril IJcrtu 
dotte, Oodtoot, and Doodet | the fVrnr/Wli^T of rriixx IJJgbw; 
the of MonAia, edited from hii papen by Ceneril Koch | 

the of Mannool I WjwJrm rwr iU iwrrr 1S09 ^7 

rvief t VImfimof Creedby | of Sarwy ; wkI the eamlitet 

by the poUUaJ mkI BoUlUry UrtorUm, Jombl, Tblcn, dc. 
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In this respect Archduke Charles, though he displayed the 
rarest qualities on the day of battle, utterly failed to show 
them on its eve or morrow, and, like Napoleon^s other 
adversaries, had still much to learn from his fortunate 
conqueror 

A few days after the battle of Wagram the archduke 
gave a fresh and most staking proof of that indecision 
which paralysed his great military talents Our army was 
continuing its uncertain and scattered pursuit of the Austrians 
along three different routes Mass6na was advancmg by 
Hollabrunn, Marmont by Laa to Znaim, and Davout 
towards Nikolsburg, Napoleon meantime remaining behind 
at Wolkersdorf with Oudinot and the reserves, while the 
army of Italy covered Vienna with the Saxons and the 
Wurtcmbergers Marmont was desired to combine his 
operations with those of Davout who had been the first to 
lake the route he now followed Accustomed, however, to 
act alone m his little empire of Dalmatia, and impatient to 
distinguish himself, Marmont made no efforts to obey this 
order, although he was perfectly aware that the Austrians 
had retreated to Bohemia and not to Moravia. In fact, 
the archduke was that moment at Znaim, where, with an 
army as fully concentrated as ours was scattered, he occu- 
jned the strong positions afforded by the gradually rising 
lieights around that town 

On the loth July Marmont, in the most thoughtless 
manner, found himself with ver}' inferior numbers suddenly 
m the midst of the Austnan forces. The two nearest of 
our cotps d'aunU — those of Davout and of Massdna — were 
at least two marches distant from him, and even Napoleon, 
behind them, did not show' his habitual vigilance He was 
still intoxicated by his victor)’, and considered Austria 
annihilated In a letter to Clarke he writes ‘I have 
established my head-quarters m the house that was occu- 
pied by that ~>.'ritchcd Francts II I fired a hundred 
thousand bullets at them ' ’ The archduke might have 
made us pa) dcarl) for such temerity Marmont’s and 
Ma-s^tna’s tiio corps, cspccialh, were so compromised that 
it would have been easy to crush them one after the other. 
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but he did not know how to take advantage of this traex 
pectcd good lack. 

Mannont was the first to perceive the danger of his 
position. Showing a bold fixmt m order to make the 
enemy believe he was supported, instead of retreating he 
attacked the defences of Znaim with a temerity that would 
have been madness if it had not been done by design. It 
n true he did not succeed m taking them but he held ha 
positions until nightfall, and in tins manner the archduke 
lost one of the finest opportunitiea of revenge which fortune 
had offered tha over cautious genius during the whole 
course of the campaign. On the following day the nth 
of July the combat was commencing, under oondidons fir 
more favourable to us — Mass^na, moreover had meanwhile 
come to our rescue — when news amved that an airabticc 
had been signed between the two armies, and the fighting 
at once ended 0uly ii iSoa) 



CHAPTER IV 


CAMPAIGN IN PORTUGAL, 1 809 — SOULT DRIVEN FROM 
PORTUGAL BY WELLINGTON 

{Ja}iuar}’~May 1809) 

The armistice of Znaim did not, and could not, produce 
peace Austria m fact was far from being definitively 
vanquished Not only had she inflicted heavy losses on 
us at an immense distance from our frontiers, but, for the 
first time since Napoleon had been her adversary, she had 
of late more than once made his victories doubtful She 
had disputed the ground from Abensberg to Wagram with 
unheard-of tenacity, and for a moment had even made 
Napoleon’s star pale at Essling These successes, though 
negative, were the more stnking from being at the end of 
a long series of disastrous wars, each of which had cost her 
a portion of her territory, while the forces of her enemy 
had gone on increasing in an inverse ratio Despite so 
many affronts and so much dismemberment, Austria seemed 
stronger than at the beginning of this long struggle , 
Napoleon, on the contrary, notwithstanding his numberless 
conquests and his aggrandisement, struck with less certainty, 
and appeared to have lost rather than gained by the in- 
defimte extension of his empire One might have said 
that his superiority — pre-eminently the moral superiority of 
genius and of disciphne, and the primary cause of his 
triumphs, as it was the sole guarantee of lastmg victory — 
was about to pass from his camp to that of his adversanes, 
above all, since he had begun to rely on the number and 
bulk of his armies Austria consequently had nsen in her 
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own estimation and in that of Eorope, whfle she also itfll 
possessed enormous resources. Instigated by Stadion, whose 
hatred was imconquerable, the wax piarty was in nowise dis- 
heartened. The retreat of the Austrian army to Bohemu 
after the battle of Wagram was no doubt, a strategic fault, 
and for every reason it would have been wiser to withdraw 
to Hungary But that same army was still a sohd compact 
force, backed by many very strong places and drvemons, 
dangerous to us, could be calculated upoiL The corps of 
Giulay and Chastelar for instance, had re-formed m our 
rear menacing our commumcations m a line that extended 
from Leoben nearly to Tneste, while the Tyrolese msur 
reebon was acquiring alarming proportions. Wth such 
means of resistance at her disposal, Austria could not look 
upon her cause as lost Moreover she had Icgitunatc 
ground for hope m the two great waihTe operations on 
which the eyes of the whole world were then fixed, that of 
Sit Arthur Wellesley m Spam, and the British expedition 
to Holland. 

The court of Austin hoped, not without apparent 
reason, that, even supposing these two cnterpnies should 
prove but partially successful, they would sooner or bter 
place Napoleon m a most entxad position, and force him 
to retrograde, or at the x-cry least, to weaken his army in 
order to support his empire m whatever point it were roost 
menaced- Hence, it was important to wait for that 
moment before renewing hostilities- The tunc should 
meanwhile be passed m active preparation by strengthening 
the arm) improving its position, and making Hungary its 
of support Instead of Bohemia, Time seemed to 
promise ex-eiy advantage to our adrcrsancs, and Napoleon, 
notwithstanding the somewhat artifidal ]nstTC which he 
had shed upon his victor) must have keenly felt the real 
InstabDrty of his situation and the exhaustion of his troops 
otherwise he would never have consented to grant his 
enemies a respite, instead of thoroughly defeating them 
accor d ing to his usual method- Thus actuated by different 
but equally plausible motives, both ndcs, on the pretest 
of negotiating deterromed to wait unul the mue of the 
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contest already begun m the Tagus valley, and on the eve 
of beginning on the shores of Holland, should have given 
a decided turn to events 

Affairs in Spam had fallen back into an uncertain, 
precarious, and tottenng condition ever since Napoleon 
had quitted that country to make his preparations for war 
against Austria, at the end of January 1809 His short 
and brilliant campaign against the Spanish insurrection 
had been more showy than productive of real results The 
valour of his old legions of Austerlitz and Jena, the 
numerical superiority of his troops, whose effective strength 
at one time amounted to four hundred thousand men, the 
temporary concentration of his resources within somewhat 
restneted limits, the unity which the operations derived 
from his actual presence, had enabled him easily to disperse 
armies possessing neither discipline nor organisation But 
he had m nowise destroyed them , nor had he definitively 
established himself anywhere , and the efficient, though 
hopeless diversion, which Sir John Moore caused m the 
north of the Peninsula, had made a failure of the theatneal 
effect by which he had intended to intimidate his enemies 
and impress their imaginations In the failure of this 
grand stage-effect lay the contradiction which events gave 
to his proud promise that he would ‘plant his victorious 
eagles on the ramparts of Lisbon ’ 

To be obliged to return to France without having per- 
formed this promise, and without having kept an engage- 
ment entered into before all Europe, was for him relatively 
a real check But it was not his pnde alone that was 
wounded by it The conquest of Portugal was not only 
a means of acting on opinion and of impressing the public 
mind , It was quite as much a true strategic necessity So 
long as Portugal was not subdued, so long as revolt was 
maintained in a country which for a hundred and fifty 
leagues bordered such important provinces of Spam as 
Andalusia, Estremadura, the kingdom of Leon and Gahcia, 
our rule in the Peninsula could be but nominal For this 
reason it was that Napoleon took especial care before 
starting for Pans to draw up a detailed plan for that very 

VOL. IV L 
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conquest which he had been unable personally to achieve, 
and confided iti exeention to Marshal Soult, one of his 
most able lieutenants. 

According to this plan, dictated at VaDadobd, and 
dated January i 1809 Marshal Soult (whom we left with 
Ney before Conmna, where the English bad just cflectcd 
then retreat) was, after taking that place to march with 
four dimions upon Oporto and then upon Lisbon by the 
most direct route, that leading by Tuy and Braga, His 
communications were to be covered by Ney s corps, which 
was to remam m Galicia. By the Empen^s cahmlations, 
Soult could reach Oporto on the 5th of February and 
Lisbon on the 15th. At the same moment that he would 
begm to threaten the capital. Marshal Victor^i ct^rps d'armi^ 
then encamped in the Tngnj valley was to pass by a side 
movement into the valley of the Guadiana and advance to 
Merida, ready to support Soult if necessary or if this were 
not required, then to march on Andaluida, the conquest 
of which he was to undertake and accomphsb.^ All our 
operations in the Peninsula were subordinated to Soult 1 
success m Portugal, eiceptmg those of St Cyr in Cata 
Ionia, which was a kmd of intrenched camp where that 
general acted ns he pleased, and could freely indulge hU 
lo%c of independent command. Until Soult could achieve 
the task confided to him by the Emperor every other 
plan for the subjection of Spam was to be postponed- All 
our other cerfis tTarmh were to limit thcmscl\cs to the 
occupation of the positions we already held. To Soult 
alone belonged the mitiatirc and the honour of assuming 
the offensive, whilst Joseph with Jourdan as chief of the 
staff and a cor^ d'armh composed of the Scbastiani 
and DesoUc divisions, with the reserre, was to Imld Madnd 
and New Castile Mortier and Suchet to occupy Aragon 
Ney Galioa, and \nctor our adraiKed positions on the 
Tagus. I.aptssc remained at Sabmanca, KcHcTman at 
\albdoUd Bonnet in Biscay while a host of other detach 
menls guarded our communications lictwccn Madrid and 
the Pyrenees. 


» Ilcithl« to *^11 J ntary I 
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According to ilie most trustworih} calculations these 
soittered corps constituted a force of not less than 300,000 
men, c\cn after taking into account the removal of largo 
numbers by Napoleon to the anny of the Danube But 
the ditTerence vhich exists between the nominal and the 
efiectne strength of an army, at all times considerable, 
assumed proportions in Spam unknown elsewhere, and 
formed one of the most characteristic features of this lament- 
able war The number of non-a^allablc men — such, for 
instance, as the non-combatants, the sick, stragglers, or 
others belonging to no special class, those employed in the 
transport seiaice, m communications, detachments, etc — 
who usually a\eraged one-sixth of the whole, m Spam 
amounted to nearlj one-half of the total effcctne force In 
this way Soult, who was supposed to have forty-seven thou- 
sand men under his orders, in reality had not more than 
twenty-five thousand combatants, w’hile Ncy, instead of 
thirty-five had only seventeen thousand Nor was the 
spirit of the troops any longer what it had been Obliged 
to pillage w'lthout mercy in order to live, and forced 
to protect themselves against a warfare of surprises and 
ambuscades by fearful reprisals, they were still further 
demoralised by the rivalries, jealousies, and open dis- 
trust which m Napoleon’s absence arose amongst the 
generals, dividing the command and low'ering their author- 
ity The troops complained that they w'ere sacnficed m 
an unprofitable enterprise, full of danger yet mglonous, 
and where their valour, out of their master’s sight, w'ould 
^vln none of the rewards reserved for their more fortunate 
companions 

The latter grievance, far from being confined to the army, 
w'as shared by all the functionaries and officials of the king- 
dom, beginning at the very highest. King Joseph himself 
The harsh law of living upon the conquered country and 
expecting nothing from France, wffiich Napoleon imposed 
upon his troops, weighed even more heavily on the civil 
functionaries, who were expected to show more considera- 
tion and to observe some outward appearance of legality 
Nevertheless, they could not, any more than the army, hope 
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for either pay or recompense m this place of exile and, m 
order to live, they TO-e rednced to the most miserable 
expedients. Kmg Joseph m parti cnlax felt the necessit} 
all the more keenly that he was more deeply attached than 
ever to his tavonnte chimera of gaming the hearts of the 
Spaniards by gentleness. From the very moTTOW of Napo- 
leon 8 departure for Pans we sec this poor king pursuing 
his brother with lamentations, in the hope of obtaining some 
help whereby to console his subjects, to pay hts ofBdals, 
and to stop, if only partially the universal system of spoUa 
don I have not a penny to give any one, wrote Joseph. 

I see my guards still wearing the same coats I gave them 
four years nga All my servants are sdll billeted on 
the town, llTiat can I do without contribudODS, 

capital, or money ? ^ Every Spaniard would be at my feet 
if they only knew my kmd feelings. “ Napoleon, with the 
view of gctdng immediate resources, had confiscated the 
estates of the ten wealthiest families in the kingdom, but 
had reserved to himself the right of disposmg of the confis- 
cated property Joseph, under the pressure of his imme- 
diate necessities, had been induced to extend the seques- 
tration to double that number A descent of this kind 
is slippery and, as a raoraUst of the day observed, when 
confisation « adopted as a punishment it always ends 
in punishment being resorted to in order to confiscate, 
nut Fr^villc, who had been appointed odmmislrator of the 
estates sequestered by Napol«n, fancied he was equally 
authorised to lay hh hand on those seized by Joseph, which 
ga%c rise to deplorable scenes, ill calculated to raise, in the 
eyes of the Spanish nation that go\'cmmcnt which was 
ordered to regenerate it JL dc Fniville has taken the 
liberty of sending by night and carrying off the keys of the 
houses I have plac^ imder sequestration, and he has dc 
sired the supcnntendcnl of the irngrts not to obey my 
agents. It is (be talk of the town to-day I hast: ordered 
de Fnhnlle, who seems to me to be out of his miml, to 
gist; back the keys of the houses to the administrators of 
* C u ciCT j wrwtcPre of Ktoc Joseph, Fcl 19 !<»>>. 

March 7 
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t -.r •> , t recognise my 

the estates M de Freville docs nol 

authority , and is no doubt ill ’ ^ 

The proceeds realised by the confiscatu^^’j^j^^j.^^ 

«ool seized in certain tonns, the city tolls 
melting of what Joseph naively called 
masterpieces of the goldsmith’s and silversii^^j.^^.^^ 1^ 
had formed a portion of the heirlooms 
kings of Spam, these vere the only r, , 
i\hich the treasur)^ could calculate, and Iggessed was by 
of influencing his brother which Joseph po 
perpetually threatening to abdicate , at Joseph 

never carried the threat into effect In 
loved power, not so much for the powder 11 ^ threats 

satisfaction it afforded his vanity , and, tho^^j.^ ahvays 

of abdication, and retiring to Mortfontaine, sneedilv 'in- 
feigned, he never failed to repent of thei -wishing 

vanably disappointing many of his friends ^ simple 

to extricate themselves from difficulties, hai^ o jjgnce his 
enough to rely on his energy and resolution ^ kindness 
complaints w'ere ineffective, and this advocal^.^ become the 
and gentleness was ahvays forced in the end onnosition 
minister of a merciless policy The ^^^o^ljanoleon with 
existing between his view^s and those of Spam 

regard to the system that ought to he pury^j. ^ pohey 
w'as m itself an abiding source of weakness , founded on 
based on clemency was as idle an Utopia as oi^^^ choose 
severity, it w^as at least necessary to know h^^^ system 

one or the other, and the worst of all was to h^^^^ clemency 

w'hatever Owing to the never-ceasing fluctuati seventy 
ended by seeming to be nothing but w'eakness, 

resembled cruelty „„ r 

r^, , , •, , on ot general 

This lamentable discordance on the questi^. jiggordance 
policy was further complicated by a much grave^jj official 
as to the military operations According to j^ni^Qign^’s 
declarations, Joseph was still supposed, unde^i- 
superintendence, to keep the chief direction ,j„pj „„ |1 -p 

his hands No system could be more ill ji ° ’ 

1809 

^ Correspondence of ICing Joseph, March 19, 

2 Miot de Melito , Roederer 
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EadcTcnts at BijI^n had attadr pnrred. itcreorer Tos«jv!i 
was hr &om bcffig apibui 0*“ sodi a hictcni 3 rr §£!, rf 
be were to act ctder the adnce cf Marshal Jocrdaa, a 
jtidiaoc^ cipenenccd, aiai woe conaeTls; aad o*" DoriTcv 
fbrmerij- chief of the staS” cirder ilcffcaa. a gcc d cScer 
wbom Joseph had horrocrablj* rescced fcora ha krt^ £5* 
grace, n might haie been poasdut to rttaedr a^ least seme 
of the drawbacks mcadcntal to the dhectaja of the war £ ■' lj 
such a distance. UcfartimarelT fc o wg i m Napcjeci: had no 
idea of the kmd. He reposed, psth- n cs true, no cenh- 
dence m Joseph 5 rnilimry talents* he also af«ted. 
most unjnsdy to despoe Marshal Tourdani* Two senti- 
ments mdcenced hrm on tins occascc one c*" ranccur 
agamst the hocoTrrab.e attachment w hxh the general had 
preserred for hrs oM repnhiican cpimcra* the cchen. a 
TTOjcn. anapntfnr agamst all those whese judgment was n-t 
dazded br the grandeur the new rr^zwce. Blind harrod 
was less obnouoGS to hua than a dacreet and rancca- 
opposraon, for he knew tha. passrocate temperamerns caCr 
Tcer &om one eitieuie to arnjcher whZe rcfiectmg mmdt 
piesen e their c orr.s t enc y equallT under b-imec prauc- 
Ubat he could not suhtnit to was the sensnucc temg 
cntiascd. The wUthon’w whxh he lef- to jeseph and 
Jonrdan was, cocsctjcen-ij perdf rcmmal. — bamT whi* 
was considered essenml to the prestrre cf so f-ebic a 
rojalT Ererjr chief o^ a corps was tnsrructed to ccr 
respond dirccl.T with ha iCmster Clarce, who a_cce was 
authonsed to gtre them crdcs an msmxtxm whxh ther 
firdifallT obened, cspecnllT as c CiTCcred them tistc fT 
mdcpendence, and was ajo mest fiirtermg to them Tanmr 
Cbndxts wrioct namher a. cncc amse te'wrcn the 
differen* — each cf whem. m the pnde cf hrs 

re ce n enunenanen. was amccus to act ajcme, and was 
jeaxnrs, to an earreme, cf hrs frerMatmes, — and at the sam* 
time with the com* ^ Madrd. cm the ether hand, whxh 
persared m tx* tmderTtindlng tha* its en Tnu j supmmacy 
was sma-jT a fmai cf tu metre, cr a- mest a tmju-nng 
power a mere rxetes cf rrminj-cffcc. Hcmcc the 
cctamandcrs cf cetps had to awa. them mstrxticcs fom 
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Pans, \\luch required al least a fortniglu, and often two 
months, for transmission It then became necessar}' to 
protect such instructions against losejili and his counsellors, 
or, at the \ery least, to tr} to make them agree ^^lth the 
orders rccei\ed from Madrid, for, in spile of c\ery draw- 
back, a certain deference had to be obsciwed towards the 
brother of the Emperor It w'ere useless to insist on the 
contradictions and the impracticability inherent m such a 
plan , but the incredible part consists m the fact that the 
principal author of the sjslem, he who maintained it m 
defiance of representations made by ever) man of sense, 
complained, when writing to Joseph, that affairs m Spam 
lacked ‘a central and instantaneous impetus'’ 

How' could this most necessary impetus be central, when 
each marshal considered himself an independent chief 
acting on his own responsibility, or received orders that 
were either tardy or contradictory, according as they were 
issued from Pans or Madrid ? How could it be instantane- 
ous, when these same orders, transmitted to him by slow' 
and uncertain means, only reached him after events had so 
modified his position that they became perfectly inapplicable ? 
As Joseph with much good sense remarked, Napoleon’s 
instructions ouglit to have been simply ‘general directions 
which could have been modified according to changes that 
might have taken place in Spanish affairs after the instruc- 
tions had been sent from Pans,’ and they ought to have 
been addressed to ‘Marshal Jourdan alone, so that the 
army should know that they bore the impress of head- 
quarters in Spain ’ ^ Under this condition alone could an 
impetus become central and instantaneous , a matter, in 
fact, of such dire necessity, that the most inadequate 
generalship w'lthin reach of passing events would have been 
a thousand times preferable to such distant and incoherent 
guidance 

Besides these causes of failure, which though then latent 
were to burst forth witli irresistible force when our armies 
began to act, we must note the incurable illusions fostered 

^ Correspondence of King Joseph Joseph to Napoleon, April 19, 
1809 
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by Napoleon and even by Joseph as to the facility of the 
enterpnse. Napoleon, for instance, made Berthier write to 
Ncy at the very outset of the campaign, that, if he could 
not employ his battalions in hmdemig the English com 
municating inth the shore, he must maie ttu itthed>i fonts of 
iht country tendortake that task, ^ Here was the contmua 
tion of a poKstent error the same which, a short time 
previously had indaced him to contemplate the creation of 
a national guard m Catalonia for the purpose of suppressing 
the insuiTCCtioii. About the same penod, Joseph wrote to 
his brother that Romana earnestly desired to make hn 
submission and was only deterred through fear of not 
oktatniMg his pardon 1 * Nor arc these the only traits of 
the kind. Optimism of this desenption, which seems puerile 
to uj vrfao know what our situation then was, proves what o 
prodigious distance separated these twxi minds the reality 
of passlDg events. 

Such Bcnous mistakes naturally exercised a fatal influence 
on the conduct of the military operations. Marshal Soult, 
who, according to the Imperial mitructions of the ist of 
January was to have bw at Oporto on the 5th of 
Fcbm;^ and at Lisbon on the 15th, had, on the lost 
named date, reached no farther than the Minho, — the m-cr 
which forms the boundary between Galicia and Portugal 
Hu army reduced to the effective strength of twenty fivc 
or twent) six thousand men, had, it u true, been reorganised 
at Sl Jngo de Compostella, but it had scarcely j-ct recovered 
from the fatigues and privations endured in its pursuit of 
Sit John Moore. Still, although it had been thus forcibly 
delayed our entry into Portugal took place under the most 
favourable condiOoru possible Owing to the return of 
Moores army to England, the only oh^clcs in our patJi 
arose from the difficulty of the roads in wmter from 
Ronvmas scattered bands, which, however merely haras'.cd 
our left on the side of Ribadaria, and from tlic revolutionary 
forces of I ortugal itself not ver) formidable to veteran 
tfooiw hke those of Soult. An tngliih corjis no doubt 

» nerthx to Ncy IcLcxarytB iSoJ- 

* Jowpt to N pWfco, Mircb aS iSoo- 
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remained at Lisbon, one wliicli Moore had left there under 
Sir John Cradock, but it was an inconsiderable detachment, 
and moreover, could not quit the capital, having to protect 
It from any attack through the valley of the Tagus 

Convinced of the necessity of taking advantage of these 
circumstances, Soult, in order to surprise and disconcert the 
enemy by a rapid march, opened the campaign by first 
appeanng on the Minho Unfortunately that river was 
swollen to an unusual degree by the winter rams, all the 
means of passage vere destroyed, and the attempts of our 
troops to cross it at Campo Sancos, near its mouth, failed, 
though not without causing us considerable loss Instead 
of wasting precious time, hovever, in an ill-timed struggle 
against nature, Soult at once modified his plans Leav- 
ing the greatest portion of his war-material at Tuy, he re- 
ascended the Mmho to Orense, continuously fighting the 
skirmishers from Romana’s bands, who disputed the ground 
inch by inch on his route At Orense he at length succeeded • 
in crossing the river, and, after having repulsed but not 
destroyed Romana, he plunged into the difficult region of 
Tras-os-Montes, — that mountainous district of which the 
principal defiles lead into the valley of the Douro The 
Marquis de la Romana, being discontented with his Portu- 
guese allies after having fought some battles in their 
company, barely passed the frontier which separates the two 
countries, when he withdrew into Spam, turning upon our 
rear in the valley of the Syl Soult has been reproached 
with having allowed him to escape , but if he had pursued 
an adversary who was so difficult to catch in such a country, 
and had not moved on until he destroyed him, it is pretty 
certain that he never could have entered PortugaL 

However this might have been, the marshal was not 
able to appear before Chaves, — the first Portuguese town 
he met with on the frontier, — until the loth of March 
1809 The Portuguese forces, after Romana’s retreat, 
barely counted eight or ten thousand men They were 
commanded by General Sylveira, and composed, as else- 
where, of some regular troops, of the militia, and of peasants 
This was the first hne of defence. Then came a second 
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army of about tvrenty-fiTc thoiisaiid men cx)Uected at Braga, 
under the orders of Bcmardm Freire and Eben , and lastly 
a much larger gathering at Oporto, commanded by the 
Bishop of that town. True, these were raulUludcs rather 
than armies, but raultitndes worked up to the highest pitch 
of excitement and displaying an enthusiasm almost nnex 
araplcd cren in the war in Spam, 

On this, as on every occasion when the dril, political 
or mihury authority falls under the influence of popular 
passion, the wildeit decisions were those which found most 
favoQT especially when coloured by patnotic sentiments. 
Chaves was an untenable posiuon, and the generals de 
termmed not to attempt to hold it, preferring to reserve 
then forces for the guerilla warfare of lurpnsei and am 
buscades which had promi so mjunous to ns. But the 
populace, instigated by their leaders, obliged Sylvdra to 
leave a detachment of three thousand men in the town 
which resulted, as might have been foreseen, in useless 
destruction and an inevitable capitulation after a resistance 
of three days (March xj). From Chaves, Soult marched 
straight to Braga, where the same scenes took place, 
accortipamed this time, as mvanably happens in the end, 
by murder Bcmardm Frctre, seemg that Braga was as 
difficult a position to defend as Chaves, determined to spare 
the town the horrors of a storm, and to save the Portuguese 
cause from the results of a defeat Consequently he 
ordered hrs militia to evacuate Braga but they mutinied 
and killed him, almost in sight of our advance guard 
commanded by FranceschL* A few houn later they also 
massacred his alde-dc-carap, Villaboas, and next day about 
twenty prisoners, whom Soult had sent back with proposals 
of peace. Bat (croatj instead of sttmuUtmg courage 
always lessens it, and acts of this description were not 
calculated to imbue troops with strength and calm itcadi 
ness, m the absence of which an army can only be a 
confused floating, powerless mass. Hence rt is easy to 
understand that the positions occupied b) the 1 ortuguesc 
on Mount Adaufe ouUide Braga, being attacked by us at 
* Report of Geocnl Eben to SU Joto CraJyck, 
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ancc and the inevitable disasten of a combat in the *treetf 
of 80 nch and populous a aty But all m vain. On the 
29th, therefore, he sent his col inn na to assault the town 
and the simplest maiKcuvrei were sufficient to remove 
every obstacle. He divided his army mto three corps the 
two wings were to make femt attacks on the two extreme 
pomts of the extended ime of defence, whfle the centre 
was to force its way into the town. Merle, who on the 
prenoos day had occupied a portion of the intrenchmcnts 
raised by the Portuguese on ^e left of Oporto, vigorously 
renewed his attack, thereby drawing their forces off to that 
side, while Dclabordc and Franceichi threw themselves 
impetuously on the nght. Instantl) a mass of men, 
numbering from forty to fifty thousand, might be seen 
rushing from right to left, and left to nght, m the utmost 
confusion leavmg the centre totally unprotected. This was 
exactly what had been ontiapated. Mcrmet at once 
advanced with hu columns, and, overthrowing every obstacle 
in his path, penetrated into the town, making straight for 
the bndge of boats on the Douro the only retreat open to 
the fugitives he was driving before him. Thither in fear 
ful disorder a maddened crowd of women, children, and 
soldiers of every arm pressed forward, exposed on one 
nde to our ba)oncts, and on the other to the fire of the 
Portuguese guns, which were thundering from the opposilt 
bank m the hope of dnvmg os from the bndge. The 
boats soon sank beneath the weight of the advancing 
crowd, the bndge broke, and the unfortunate fugitiics were 
prcapitated mto the nver Chcrpowcrcd by this horrible 
scene, our soldiers stopped for a moment in order to help 
the victims, then quickly repaired the bridge, and rushing 
forward, earned the pontions on the left bank. Mean 
time the combat was going on m the town, but when its 
dcfcmlcri at length perceived the follj of further resistance 
It was loo late to control the fury of our soldier*. The 
fight became a massacre, and Oporto was givTu up to 
pillage, dcrastation, and all those excesses in which an 
army mdolges when once it has lost respect for dtsaplmc, 
and IS no more llian 0 military moU. The Di hop of 
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Oporto had insured his safety the day before by passing 
over to the left bank of the Douro ^ 

Marshal Soult was obliged to stop at Oporto to rest his 
troops, to wait for his war-matenal which had been left at 
Tuy, and to restore, if possible, his communications with 
Gahcia. Oporto, which is the most important town in 
Portugal after Lisbon, possessed immense resources of 
every kind The Douro afforded us an almost impassable 
hne of defence against any attack from the South It was 
possible, therefore, to obtain a firm footing at Oporto, but 
still, this was far from realising the programme laid down 
by Napoleon ! Though the beginning of April was close 
at hand, scarcely a quarter of the distance between Lisbon 
and Galicia had been passed Not even a tenth of this 
much- coveted kingdom had been conquered, and if we 
were not reduced to stand on the defensive, we were at 
least forced into inaction Soult, nevertheless, had hitherto 
done everything that circumstances had permitted him, and 
there was nothing to reproach him with The only culpnt 
was he who persisted in denying the existence of the 
obstacles that thwarted his fancies In Portugal, as in 
Spain, the insurrection rose up again like a livmg barrier 
m the rear of our soldiers the moment they had made, at 
the cost of blood, an opening for their passage In order 
to retake the ground occupied the day before, it would 
have been necessary to turn back incessantly No sooner 
had we quitted Tuy, where our principal depot was situated, 
than Romana’s bands, momentarily dispersed, reappeared to 
invest It The evil was even greater at Chaves, for Sylveira, 
whom we had there defeated, immediately captured our 
garrison with all our sick Lorge and Heudelet arrived in 
time. It IS true, to relieve Tuy, but Loison never even 
attempted to retake Chaves, and, after a little skirmishing, 
had to be satisfied with posting himself at Baltar, on the 
lower range of the Tras-os-Montes 

^ According to m eye-w itncss, who wrote almost under Soult’s dic- 
tation, the Portuguese had Sooo men killed at Oporto, while w e lost So 
Contrasts of this kind explain our populanty m Portugal (see Le- 
nohle Mhnmns sitrhs O^hattons mihiatrcs en Galtcc ct cn Political) 
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All our other operations in Spam were subjected to 
delay m consequence of Sonlt bang thus arrested m ha 
progress, so dependent on each other were the lmV< m 
Napoleons plan, and the movements of our armies so 
closely intertwined with success in Portugal If this ex 
pedihon were to fiul our operations in Spam would be 
suspended or paralysed. More than two months had 
elapsed since any news from Soult had reached iladnd. 
In ihet, no one there had the least idea what had become 
of him after the 34th of February and the absence of 
information was supplied by vain and contradictory con- 
jectures as to hrs probable movements. Napoleon, on the 
13th supposing him to be close to Lisbon if not already 
master of it, urged Joseph to make Victor perform the march 
that had been agreed upon, to Mcnda and Andalona, and 
Joseph, no less impatient desired Victor to cany out the 
Emperors orders.* But our armies m Spain found the 
same difficulty in odvanemg that Soult did in Portugal 
They were each held at bay by a Spanish corps of almost 
equal force, and, if they made any attempt to destroy it, 
would be drawn away from their centre of action. More 
over they would run the nsk of losing sight of their real 
purpose, that of supporting Soult, or by leaving the enemy 
m their rear, would, without any doubt, have thar com 
mumcations broken ofil 

Victor in Estremadura, stood against old Gregorio ddb 
Cuesta, a general of little talent, but very brave and obstl 
note, Lapisse was hemmed m at Sabraanca by numberless 
insurgent bands, the chief of which was commanded by Sir 
Robert ^V^sott. These two generals, expected to co-op^e 
with Soult, were too much occupied with their own troubks 
to show much anxiety as to an nndertaling the results 
of which seemed most problcinatical Our army of Ij 
M ancha, which was to support them at a distance under 
the ordcji of SebastJani, was itself opposed by another 
Spanish army commanded by Cortoajal, and backed by the 
Sierra Mortnau However it had become necessary to act 
» Nspotfoo to joteph, March ij. 1809. JowjJi to Kapolcno 
March aa 1S09. 
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vigorously on the offensive, if only to preserve liberty of 
movement Towards the middle of March, therefore, Victor 
quitted Talavera to march against Cuesta. Having crossed 
the Tagus he overthrew Cuesta’s outposts at Meza d’lbor, 
pursued him into the valley of the Guadiana, and then 
defeated him with immense loss at Medehn, on the ver}' 
day that Soult was entering Oporto (March 28, 1809) At 
the same time, Sebastiam met Cartoajal at Ciudad- Real, 
beat him, captured his artillery, and pursued him to the 
foot of the Sierra-Morena (March 27) 

These brilliant successes, however, produced but little 
effect Even in the very midst of victor}' our troops beheld 
then communications seriously menaced by an enemy that 
dispersed at one point only to re-form at another ^ Victor, 
however, advanced as far as Menda There, finding it 
impossible to march on Andalusia or, on the other hand, 
to reach Portugal, being fettered by instructions which for- 
bade him to attempt any important operation until Soult 
should have arrived at Lisbon, he reinforced his corps by 
the Lapisse division, an addition which had become indis- 
pensable to him, although Salamanca, a province of great 
importance to us, was thereby given over to the insurgent 
party Having effected this object, he determined to await 
the turn of events Historians who have sought to apolo- 
gise for Soult ^ have strongly reproached Victor for this 
mactmty But the orders he had received from Napoleon 
were forma], and he was not called upon to modify them 
If he had been tempted to do so at his own nsk and pen), 
Dupont’s fate warned him of the cost of such independ- 
ence Moreover, it may be asked what advantage could 
have been derived from a march to Lisbon, when Soult 
was still at Oporto ? And if Victor’s communications with 
Madrid were difficult enough as it was, what would they 
have become if he had advanced fifty leagues farther, leav- 
ing a fortress like Badajoz m his rear, without mentioning 
the remnants of Cuesta’s army, or the innumerable guenllas 
that were scounng the country? 


M 


r Extract from the Mimoires tnidtts of Marshal Jourdan, quoted by 
Thiers - z Jfapier amongst others 
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Had Napoleon been in Spain, or delegated hia authonty 
to any one who could have ventured to deade m such a 
contingency, it u clear that, in view of the prolonged unccr 
tainty as to Soult, some great efforts would have been made 
to disengage or reinforce him either by sending Ncy fiom 
Galiaa to Portngal, or by bringing to the Douro a Mtiong 
detachment of the fourth corps that had remained stationary 
at Logrono under the orders of Mortler But hlortier was 
no more master of his own movements than ha colleagues 
were. When Jourdan asked hhn to advance at least as tar 
as Valladolid fn order to sec if he could place himself 
thence m communication with Soult or Ney of whom they 
had also heard nothing for a long time, all that Mortler 
wonld venture upon was to establish himself at Buigos, 
where his presence was of no use to any one. 

Ney happily reqmrcd no assistance. Although be had 
a hundred leagnei of coast to defend he had succeeded In 
mamtahung himself m Galioa, This, however was by dint 
of mcessant hghting and by saenfiong ha communications 
with our army m Portugal, which was incompatible with 
the concentration of ha troops, now a primary dement of 
ha eiutcnce in short, by disobeying Napoleon, The 
Emperor had instructed him to fortify himself at Lugo, in 
the centre of Gahaa, os a starting-point whence he could 
diverge in any direction necessary for the sabjugation of 
the province. Lugo, no doubt, was the scosraphical centre 
of Galloo, but It was far from bdng its centre from the 
point of view of popnlation, nchei, mfluencc, or political 
importance. Corunna nnlted all these conditions, and on 
that account alone seemed intended as the natural pirot of 
our occupation, despite its peculiar situation. And, as the 
danger which chiefly threatened us m Galicia was to be 
sought, not in the centre but along the seaboard of that 
province, where we perpetually had to defend ourselves 
against ^e landing of the EngUih it may be said (hat, 
even from a stratc^c point of view Ncy acted very wisdy 
m preferring to station himself at Conmna rather than at 
Lnga The month of April 1809 was passed in painful 
uncertainty WTille we were condemned b) our >ncioas 
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system of operations rather than by tlie strength of our 
adversaries, to so dangerous a state of mere expectancy, an 
event of incalculable importance was taking place m Portu- 
gal, for the conqueror of Vimiero, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
landed at Lisbon on the 2 2d of Apnl He was received 
with enthusiasm, and his presence seemed likely to infuse 
vigour into the Portuguese insurrection, and to give it a 
totally new direction. 

General Sir John Cradock, liaving considerably dimin- 
ished his forces by the number of troops and quantity of 
stores he had sent to Sir John Moore in the preceding 
campaign, and being moreover neglected, nay, almost 
abandoned by his own government, had not stirred outside 
Lisbon during the nhole winter of 1809, except to occupy 
some of the strong defensive positions in its immediate 
neighbourhood The Bntish Cabinet was at that time 
much occupied with a plan for fixing the base of operations 
for the English army in the Peninsula at Cadiz, instead of 
at Lisbon The latter, it is true, had serious drawbacks as 
a base whence to operate either in the valley of the Tagus 
or of the Guadiano An army starting thence Avould neces- 
sarily find Itself exposed to attack on its rear or flanks by an 
enemy occupying Old Castile, the kingdom of Leon, or, in 
short, any of the Northern Provmces On the other hand, 
if It rested on Cadiz, itself an impregnable position, and 
then operated m La Mancha, leaving the defiles of the 
Sierra Morena ;in its rear, it might penetrate into the heart 
of Spam without having once exposed its flanks to unforeseen 
attack or in any way endangered its communications 

But the distrust shown by the Spaniards, justified per- 
haps by the vicmity of Gibraltar, although they were later 
convinced of their error, had caused the failure of this plan 
The detachment sent to occupy Cadiz had been obliged to 
return to Lisbon (March 12, 1809) without having been 
allowed to enter the town Hence the English Govern- 
ment decided on assuming the offensive through Portugal, 
and despatched several successive reinforcements to Sir 
John Cradock, which he used with much intelligence and 
activity in forming and disciphning the levies of the 

VOL IV M 
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Portuguese insurrection. Finally they sent back to Portu- 
gal the officer* whom they had inconsiderately recalled on 
account of the CouTenUon of Cmtra, and restored his 
position to the most emin ent amongst them^ Sir Arthur 
Wellesley who was soon to make u* at once hate and 
a dmir e the glonous name of Welhngton Not only did 
they declare him free from blame, but they raised him to 
the digmty of Generalissimo an authorrty which was also 
conferred on him by the Regency of Portugal, and of which 
honour no one m the army proved himself henceforward 
more worthy 

Wellesley found himself at the head of an army com 
posed of twenty five thousand English of from fifteen to 
twenty thousand Portuguese regular troops, and a mfiitia 
of in^rgent* of at least the same amoimt, but of a very 
inferior dcscnption. Two course* were open to him to 
march against Soult or against Victor. In either case he 
would have to leave Laabon, if not altogether uncovered, at 
least much esposed- But 'Victor was at eighteen days’ 
march from lasbon, and he could not advance u]>on that 
capital without leaving m hu rear not onlj Cuestas arm) 
which was now reorganised and numbered thirty thousand 
men, but also the fortresses of Badajo* and Ehas there 
was time, consequently to watch his advance and to hinder 
his march, Soult, on the contrary’ could in four or five 
day* traverse the distance from Oporto to lasbon without 
encountering the same obstacles.^ It was Soult, therefore 
that cUesley detemuned to strike, in accordance with the 
plan he had formed the moment he cast n glance at the 
situation of our aniucs, namd) from the first hour of hi* 
omv’aL’ After hanng placed Lisbon in a state of defence, 
posted some corps of observation olong the Tagio on the 
route which \ ictor would have to take were he to march 
towards Lisbon, and recommended Cucsia to maintain the 
defensive until he should himself have beaten Soult, he 
started for Oporto with an army of twenty fire thousand 

' Dc^palcte* of the Date of \\ clUoctcm. ha]Mr TmiHsmltr U >> 

* Dc^fatebes to CMlereagh April S4 lusd tS<y)i to C«^t» 
April 20 1 to Fiere April 39 to Msetetuie Xtay 1 
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English and Portuguese, and on the 2d of May 1809 
arrived at Coimbra 

While these threatening preparations were being made, 
Soult was reposing m perfect security at Oporto, ignorant 
even of dangers of a totally different nature which menaced 
him in his owm camp, created by his own unskilfulness 
Having, after his easily-won victory, been forced to remain 
at Oporto by the increasing number of the enemy who 
were assembling m his rear, Soult determined, before 
advancing farther, to achieve the submission of the con- 
quered countr)' He waited at Oporto for the arrival of 
succours, without, however, well knowing whence the suc- 
cours were to come, as all the other operations were 
dependent on his entry into Lisbon Firmly intrenched 
m his strong positions on the Douro, he accustomed 
himself to look upon Oporto as a province that had 
been definitively A^anquished, and consequently required 
organisation, never doubting that it would ultimately lead 
to the submission of the whole of Portugal And, as a 
first step in this direction, he endeavoured to reassure the 
inhabitants, and induce them to return to their towns, by 
humane and conciliatory treatment, as well as by the re- 
establishment of order and discipline m his army 

The peace-loving and wealthier classes, who had been 
dismayed by such catastrophes as the sack of Oporto, the 
mihtary executions and the extravagant cruelties of the 
insurgent mob, listened readily and joyfully to Soult’s 
declarations, and tned to obtain from him every possible 
guarantee The inhabitants of the towns, especially the 
traders, sent him deputations to express their gratitude in 
the most flattenng terms Vain by nature, and enchanted 
with such unhoped-for docility m a population which 
hitherto had only shown us hatred or indomitable fanati- 
cism, Soult easily allowed himself to be deceived, and 
egregiously mistook the sigmficance of these demonstra- 
tions In what was only the weanness of disorder, regret 
for lost affluence, and a desire for tranquilhty at any cost, 
he discovered growing sympathies, confidence inspired by 
his own personal qualities, and even the possibility of 
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creatmg a stable and regular order of things m Portugal, 
by means of a compromue between those who resigned 
themselves to the existing state of affair* and those who 
desired absolute independence. And if such a compromise 
were possible, — as &ct3 seemed to mdlcatc, — why should 
it not be earned out In the name and for the advantage of 
hun who bad ongmated and prepared It? WTiy should 
not Soult himself become the guarantee and the chief 
representative of such a reconcil^on between the great 
Empue and a people who had hitherto been so hostile to 
It ? AVould not till* simply be a return to the much vaunted 
system of royal vassals ? Were not Soolt * service* quite 
a* bnlliant os those of Murat, or of as much value a* those 
chance titles trhich the iD-tustained honour of a pn>ilcgcd 
parentage had bestowed on Joseph, Jerome, and Louis? 

There is no ciaggenilion in attnbutmg idea* to Marshal 
Soult which can alone afford a plauiiblc explanation of h« 
conduct, and are, morcoTcr m perfect conformity with hi* 
character To a facDe and humane nature, combined with 
the carclessncM of a condotUcrq, he united great vertaUUt) 
a presumption that was more or less boastful, an mbom 
taste for mtngue and ambition which, though shallow was 
restless and active, only to end In insatiable cupidity os the 
last resource of his d^ppointed hope*. Surrounded and 
urged on by flatterer* fome of whom were no less weary 
than he of lerving a master who wished to arrogate to him 
self the pndlegc of thinking of no one cUc and other* who 
were impatient to share the farouti of a new rc^ 
enchanted perhaps to disguise the military huctinty to 
which he was r^uced under the semblance of a dvil 
poUncal oTgamsation encouraged, moreover by his isola 
tion, which permitted him to act without control up to the 
moment when he might decide on accepting the move as 
dcfinitn'C, or should it prove abortive disown It at once, — 
Marshal Soult dH not hcdlaic officially to instigate a kind 
of pronunaamtnh m his fas'our throughout the prminces of 
the Minho and Oporto by means of addresses, petitions 
and deputations. His Excellency the Duke of Djlmaiia 
should be requested to take the rtms of Government to 
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represent the So\ereign, and to invest Inmself with all the 
attributes of supreme authority until the Emperor and 
King shall ha\c chosen a prince of his house or of his 
choice to reign in Portugal ’ ^ 

Unfortunately, this plan — which Marshal Soult con- 
sidered trill} Machia\clhan — this egotistical calculation of 
his vain and thoughtless mind, vas also being made on his 
own account by e\ery petty military adventurer, according 
to the measure of his ambition or of his personal co\ etous- 
ness When an army is no longer fighting for its countr}’’s 
cause, or even for some ideal of glor}' or grandeur, vhich 
to a certain extent may be confounded vith notions of 
justice and civilisation, interested motives obtain the 
ascendency, demoralisation begins, and ^Ylth demoralisation 
the decay of militar}' institutions Should success fail or 
e\en seem to falter in such a contingency, the last spring 
breaks and signs of latent dissolution appear on all sides 
On the present occasion the cause of the evil was by no 
means recent , it may safely be affirmed that it altogether 
lay in the covetous and cruel policy of the man who had 
undertaken the var in Spam Was it not some infirmity 
of mind which made him impose such a task on his soldiers ? 
one that required such abnegation, disinterestedness, and 
sacnfice, whilst he, on his side, only obeyed the inspirations 
of a monstrous personal egotism, amounting to a funous 
monomania of pnde and of ambition? How could he 
expect virtues of the kind from troops who saw him yield 
to such vulgar impulses? Hitherto it had been easy to 
deceive the public up to a certain point as to the motives 
of previous wars, by disguising them under the plausible 
names of liberty, revolution, or independence, but no trouble 
had been taken to deceive any one in this case , for, from 
first to last, the abominable war in Spam had consisted of 
nothing but rapacity, trickery, violence, and delirium 

So long as the conquest of that country seemed easy 
and likely to yield honours or profit, all had become 

^ Circular of General Ricard, Chief of the Staff of the second corps 
dated Apnl 19, 1809 This curious document was published, 
we believe, for the first time by M Tliicrs 
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accompbcea mit as a matter of necessity albeit deplorable 
— for a crane if readily condoned by those who benefit by 
it But when afiain toot an unfavourable turn, and no 
hope of recompense for so much suffering could be seen m 
the distance, nor any prospect discernible save that of an 
intcrmmoble struggle, pitiless reprisals and the fimlt finding 
of an ever-discontented master to be followed, perhaps, m 
the end by an obscure death m the depths of some fearful 
gorge — real began to cool, and reflection supervened, bring 
ing m its tram doubt, discouragements, and finally murmars. 

The majonty of the officers m this army had begun their 
careers at a period when mdcpcndcncc and cmhan pndc 
were not altogether without m^ence, and when one single 
man did not constitute France and rt was possible to 
believe that In mating war they sacnficcd themselves for 
somethmg more than mere capncc. They were ahead) 
embittered and dissatisfied when their chief began gradually 
to betray interested motives, instead of offering m his own 
person on example of that spirit of abnegation which he 
demanded from them. As a natural consequence they on 
their part, readily mdulgcd in every dream most flattenng 
to their weaned spirits, some urging Soult boldly to scitc 
that crown towards which he was strctchmg his hand timidly 
though impatiently others cndea\ounng to promote a sullen 
conspirac) m the army aimed against Napoleon himself 
A third party however headed b) Generis Loison and 
Dclaborde, whose first object above all others was to mam 
tarn the honour of thch fiag intact, watched Souks pro- 
ceedings sharply deterromed, the instant he should attempt 
to accept the crown, to scire him at once and to lead the 
army back to France. One of the conspuaton named 
Argenton, a ^any brave officer but more daring than sensible 
conceived the mad cnminal idea of obtaining the co opera 
lion of the English army itself and of its chief Sir Arthur 
Wcllcslc) According to the peculiarly Incoherent pbns 
which he laid before the Fngliih General at the three 
successive lntcr\’icws to which he was admitted at IJilion 
and subsequcnll) at Coimbra, Ucllcsiey was first m an 
imdcrhand nunner to encourage the rortuguesc towns to 
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declare in favour of the new monarchy Soult being 
once proclaimed king, events should then guide them either 
to rouse the army to revolt and seize him, or make use of 
him for the purpose of inducing the other armies occupying 
the Peninsula to march against Napoleon ^ Should the 
project not coincide with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s views, 
Argenton went so far as to suggest a plan of attack by 
which the French troops could be made prisoners 

It IS easy to perceive that the officers who remained 
faithful to Napoleon and those who conspired against him 
were alike anxious for a speedy return to France Of all 
the sentiments that pervaded the different divisions of the 
French army, this was the most deeply rooted, satisfying at 
once their secret anxieties, the weariness caused by these 
endless and aimless wars, and the strong evidence of the 
perils then surrounding us At all events, dispositions of 
the kind were too highly favourable to Wellesley’s designs 
to permit of his neglecting to entertain them He therefore 
encouraged Argenton warmly, and gave him the passports 
he demanded, in order to continue his intrigues m France 
At the same time taking, with his vigorous common sense, 
the true measure of the man and the situation, he refused 
to instigate the Portuguese to offer the crown to Soult, 
knowing, he said, that such a step on his part would utterly 
destroy their confidence in him Moreover, he carefully 
prevented Argenton from seeing the movements, number, 
or composition of his troops Finally, whilst holding him- 
self in readiness to take advantage of the projects of the 
conspirators, he entered into no engagements \vith them, 
and even during the first interview foresaw with remarkable 
perspicacity that, to all appearance, the plot would never 
be more than a dream, and ultimately end in smoke The 
only result, in his opinion, to be reasonably expected from 
it, would be that of forcing Soult to evacuate the north of 
Portugal, which exactly tallied with the end he had himself 
all along had in view ^ 

1 Despatches of the Duke of Wellington to Marshal Beresford, 
May 7, 1809 , to Viscount Castlereagh, Apnl 27, May 7 and 15 

2 Despatches to Viscount Castlereagh, Apnl 27, 1809 
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It waj probtblj owing to Argenton s culpable mlngoes 
that Soult became aware m tone of the attack imminently 
threatened him by Wellesley Aigenton having confessed 
the plot to Gener^ Lefebvre, whose aide-de-camp he had 
been, with the twofold object of warning hnn of the danger 
he was exposed to on the left bank of the Douro and of 
indnong him to jom the conspiracy Lefebvre at once 
revealed everything to Soult, who instantly had Argcnlon 
arrested together with his chief accomplices. It is known 
that Soult was informed of Wellesley^ projects on the 8th 
of May and the arrest took pbcc at mne that morning * 
General Lefebvre s revelation was most probably made the 
day before, and it is diflScult, therefore not to admit the 
connection between these two facts. Thus ruddy roused 
from hts dreams of ro}alty Soult perceived that one course 
alone remained open to him, — that of instant flight But 
whether it cost him too much to renounce so great a nV<' 
at a moment^ notice, and to exchange h for that of a 
fugitive general or that he was ignorant of the full extent 
of the danger certam it b that he did not act on his deter 
roination in lime. However he had the merit of being as 
lenient to other* ns to hrmsdfi and Aigenton, cardcsily 
watched, was able to effect his escape within a few days 
no doubt he was recaptured later tried ond shot, but, if so, 

It was oltogethcr owing to hb own imprudence. 

"Wdleslcy^ plan was most skilfully contrived to suiprisc 
our army despite the strength of its positions. Taking 
advantage of the presence of Sylvdras insurgent corps at 
Amarante and Cbnvcs, m our rear to shut us out from the 
valley of the Tamega, he dcaded on sendmg Beresford 
with a strong detachment on our left towards Lamego and 
Villareal, and thus dose our entrance to the Douro 
Meanwhile, he himself was to attack our front with the 
main bulk of his forces, by marching from Coimbra to 
Oporto by the most direct route. Soult finding himself 
barred access to these two valleys — the only issues from 
the Tras os Montes — would be obliged to cflcct hli retreat 
towards the North by the longest ro^ that of BPga» and 
« To I Mirim, M*t is 
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Wellesley proposed to pursue him so rapidly that the 
passage of the Minho should become hazardous, if not 
impossible^ At all events, Soult vould be thrown back 
into the depths of Galicia, and incapable of affording any 
co-operation to Victor Avhen Wellesley should turn round 
against the latter 

On the Sth of May Beresford vas at Vizeu, and two 
days later at I^amego, where we had no suspicion of his 
presence On the same day, the loth, our small corps of 
observation which was posted on the left bank of the 
Douro, under the orders of General Franceschi, in the 
neighbourhood of Albergaria-Nova, was attacked and well- 
nigh surrounded by the army commanded by Wellesley 
himself But for the delay of the English cavalry, w'hose 
guides lost their way, — a delay that imposed complete in- 
action on a detachment sent by the Lake of Ovar to cut off 
our retreat, — Franceschi would have found himself in a 
desperate position How'ever, he succeeded, by dint of 
hardihood and coolness, in extricating himself and turning 
back to Oporto,^ which town our troops reached m the 
night of the nth of May 

Marshal Soult had given the preliminary orders necessary 
for insuring the retreat of the army by the valley of the 
Tamega , but, fully confident of the strength of his position 
at Oporto, he m no wise hastened to evacuate that town 
So early as the 2d of May, before he even thought of such 
a painful necessity, he had made General Loison retake 
Amarante, driving away Sylveira’s bands from it , and now 
it was on Amarante that he directed all our detached corps 
occupying the province of Oporto, especially that of Lorges, 
recalled from the Lima to the Tamega Amarante, in fact, 
was essential to our safety as the key of the valley of the 
Tamega , but we could not keep it, except by most care- 
fully watching the course of the Douro from Mezamfno to 
Villareal, or rather to the sea , • on the other hand, were it 
but defended, the Douro presented an almost impassable 
barrier against any attack coming from the south Pro- 

^ To Castlereagh, May 18 
2 Napier, History oj the Peiiiiisidar War 
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tected by Uua fonaid^ible obstacle, our army nught rcUre 
with ease by Chaves and Bmgan9a to Salamanca, where, 
though reduced to act on the defenixve, rt would contmue 
to menace the flanks of the English army and might even 
according to WeUesley^s movements, march in support of 
Ney in Gahaa or Victor on the Tagus. 

This plan was certainly the best we could adopt ra view 
of the cruel and humiliating necessity of evacuating Portugal 
It was also perfectly feasible provided we remembered that 
we had no longer to do with the tumultuous ond undis- 
aplined levies of the insurrection, but with on enemy as 
clcTcr 08 he was active and cnterpnsmg. It would seem 
that Soult — cognisant through Argentoni revelations of 
the dangers that menaced him in his own camp, and, 
through FranccschTs retreat, of the march and mlcntlons 
of the enemy — ought to have redoubled hu vigilance and 
activity But instead of coming to some prompt decision, 
such 08 the circumstances demanded, he determined to 
pass the rath of May still at Oporta So persuaded was 
he that the passage of the nver was impossible, that he 
issued an order not to answer the fire of the English sharp* 
shooters who lined the opposite bank.* And, more eitra 
ordmaiy still, — although informed at su odock in the 
morning of the surprise which Uclleslcy was rocditalmg he 
scarcely took any trouble to vcnf> the fact beyond making 
a superficial and insufficient examination.* 

\\ cHeslc) already occupied the suburbs of the left bank, 
conecahng his troops behind the heights of the Sarea a 
small hill from the summit of which he surveyed our posl 
tions and movements without bdng himsdf seen. 1 er 
cciving the extraordinaiy negligence with which we guarded 
the approaches to the nver he instantly resolved to attempt 
Its passage by mam force, notwithstanding the apparently 

• D<rpo*JiIoo of the Secrttiry lo |bc gmfreor of Oporlo. M»7 tj 

1809 ScetbeSapjUemcnury Dc^patchci of Ihw Duleoft'clGn-lfin 

lot. , 

■ Mfmmrr nr Ut tfJnl mihtJ rt$ n Calut rt n F frfmcJf ^ 
LrooUe, TbhMUnrwls the more Inru wort by from hariru »imrn 
ondet Soall 1 ceUince 
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invincible obstacles of a stream three hundred yards wide 
and the presence of a whole army on the opposite bank 
Facing the Sarea hill, on the other side of the Douro, was 
a building called the Seminary, not yet finished, but form- 
ing a very solid enclosure This point he chose for the 
landing of his troops By means of a small boat that had 
escaped our notice, one of his officers brought back to the 
left bank three barges which the French had drawn to the 
nght The first crossed over again -with five-and-tiventy 
men, who, rushing boldly through the midst of our troops, 
took possession of the Seminary unperceived The two 
others instantly followed with the same number of soldiers, 
but as the third touched land our sentinels gave the alarm, 
and the whole shore instantly resounded with shots and 
tumultuous sounds The enclosure of the Seminary, how- 
ever, had been transformed into a real fortress, and we were 
there received with a murderous fire It was then ten 
o’clock m the morning, a most unlikely and unheard-of 
hour for a surpnse of the kind, if the enemy had not had 
to deal with French thoughtlessness Meanwhile the 
heights of the Sarea had been covered with pieces of 
artillery, that swept all the approaches to the Seminary 
A detachment, sent early that morning to Avintas, where 
we had taken no precaution to prevent the passage of the 
river, crossed the Douro there, under the command of 
Murray, and marched to the support of the defenders of 
this extempore citadel , while Sherbrooke, in his turn, soon 
passed the Douro at Villanova. In vain Generals Dela- 
borde, Foy, and Mennet endeavoured to take the enclosure 
of the Seminary and to dnve back the English troops that 
were filling the streets of Oporto, the first two were 
severely wounded , our soldiers, though fighting valiantly, 
were soon compelled to give up all hope of dislodging the 
enemy from his positions, and the French aimy evacuated 
Oporto precipitately, leaving the care of its wounded to the 
generosity of Wellesley 

Convinced that Amarante was still m General Loison’s 
power, Soult directed the retreat on that town by Baltar 
and Penafiel, but on approaching the latter place, about 
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one o clock in the morning, he rectrved most tineipectcd 
and olarmmg information , namely that Lobon had evacu 
ated AmanmCe and the enemy had had possession of it 
smce the previoos morning Tlie retreat of the army iras 
thus cnt off and Soult found himself m a position recaHmg 
m erciy particnlar that of Dupont at Baylea In the 
environa of Amarante and extending to Villareal Beresford s 
and Sylveuas corps were concentrated These generals, 
one of whom had crossed the Douro os the other descended 
through the valley of the Tamega, were those who had 
forced Loison to retire on Guhnamens, and now intercepted 
the approach to that town and the route to Chares. If 
Soult were to attack them and to try to open a passage 6y 
mam force, it was more than probable that U cUeiley wonld 
have time to come to their assistance, if on the contrary 
he rctn^raded m order to regain the route by Braga, he 
must perforce return as far os Oporto, the road to which 
was occupied by Murray s corps, and then file off with his 
flank exposed to the fire of the whole Enginh army 

Thus, m front and rear stood a formidable enemy era 
boldencd by success on the nght the Douro and the 
Tonicga presented msunnountablc obstacles, on the IcA 
rose the rugged chain of the Sierra de Cathahna. But in 
this moment of imminent peril, Soult, hitherto so weak 
and mefliaent, regained those qiiaUtics which had made 
him one of Napoleon s most able heutenants. Learning 
from a pedlar that there existed an almost impracticable 
pathway from Pefiaflel to Galmaracns, on the abrupt slopes 
of the Sierra dc Cathalma, he dcaded on the instant, to 
sacrfflcc his baggage;, ammunition, artillery and om hb 
mihtary chest, and, climbing the sides of the mountain 
determined to rejoin at GuimaiaLns the dimions of I.o{v)n 
and of Lorges. 

Haring once arrived there wc were again at liberty to 
choose between the route to Braga on the IcA and that to 
llragan^ by Chaixs on the right It was probaWe how 
ever that W cllcsiey might hare preceded us at Bmga, am) 
that Chaves had long been in the enemy f power Soult, 
consc<]nently chose an Intermediate road, though a sety 
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difficult one, which appeared to lead to Orense by Sala- 
monde, Ruivaens, and Montalegre The Lorge and Loison 
divisions were, therefore, required to make the same 
sacrifices as the rest of the army, by destroying their 
baggage and ammunition, and abandoning their guns 
Thus lightened, our troops plunged into the defiles of those 
mountainous regions, — in fearful iveather, with every stream 
transformed into a torrent, — ^fighting continually with the 
insurgent peasantry and the Enghsh outposts, and marking 
each step by the dead they left behind them The army 
was twice on the point of being stopped and succumbing 
to petty obstructions , for, in the crossing of the Cavado 
and then of the Miserella, its safety was at the mercy of 
the insurgents who held the bridges, and its escape was 
due to a kmd of muaculous intrepidity Twice it was 
saved, contrary to all hope, by the heroism of Major 
Dulong At length, after unspeakable suffenng, the troops 
reached Orense on the i8th of May 1809, exhausted by 
fatigue, their clothes in shreds, and without shoes, baggage, 
ammunition, or artillery Two months and a half had 
barely elapsed since they had triumphantly traversed that 
town on their way to Portugal They came back beaten, 
after having lost a kingdom and six thousand men of their 
effective strength, some abandoned in the hospitals, others 
fallen in fight or assassinated by ambushes on the road 
I Wellesley, however, had attained his object Although 
I he had not destroyed Soult, as he might at one moment 
I have hoped to do, he had compelled hun to evacuate 
I Portugal, had thrown him back on Gahcia far away from 
I his proposed Ime of operation on the flanks of the Enghsh 
army, and in fact, to use his own expression, had placed 
that corps d’ann'ee ‘ in such a state of mutilation ’ as to 
make it impossible for it to undertake anythmg for some 
time forward If the English general inflicted no further 
j mjury on us durmg our retreat, the reason is to be found 
j in the just observations contained in one of his letters to 
1 Castlereagh, where he says that troops who retained their 
artillery and equipments could not follow the same roads 
as those who had thrown away everything for flight All 
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his operations fixmi the opening of tha short and bnlliant 
campaign, so fetal to ui, bad been conducted abkc with 
extreme hardihood and consummate prudence. The sur 
pnse of Oporto, where a French array and one of Bonaparte s 
cleverest pupils were seen to be defeated and driven from 
impregnable positions, alone attested true mihtaiy genius, 
"When, m view of such cautious combinations, In which 
nothmg is ever left to chance, and of orders inspired by so 
atrilong a mixture of audaatj and calculation, we read the 
stereotyped lamentations of French wnten on M ellington s 
good fortune, — repeated even by Jomim, — it is impossible 
to suppress a smile at the lunplicity of the tone adopted. 
Unfortunately for us, the permanence of this good fortune ts 
no less astounding than its brilliancy for never once, even 
m the most difficult situations, from Vimiero to Waterloo, 
docs It fail, nor is it possible to find such another example 
m history But to those who have followed and closely 
observed this comparatii'cly unknown general, who at the 
extremity of Europe and so fer from the main theatre of 
war had mfficted on Napoleon two of the most serious 
checks which he had ever experienced to those who bare 
noted the many crament quahdes m his work — his sound 
judgment his cool and mdomiiablc will his control m'cr 
himself and over others his contempt for charlatanism 
his repugnance for every baxardoos operation, ci*cn though 
it might add to his personal renown his strategy — some 
what methodical and expectant but always suited to the 
weakness of his resources the raodc m which he converted 
the defensive into a tcmblc art his talent in nci'cr accept 
ing battle unul he had brought all the chances on his side 
his solicitude for his own troops and hii scrupulous probity 
towards his antagonists — to those who ha\-c so watched 
him It will be evident that while England was weeping for 
Nelson and for Pitt, a man had been bora to her who 
would prove a formidable enem) to France 
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CAMPAIGN OF TALAVERA — THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION 
{Mqy-Septcmber 1809) 

While Wellesley was westing Portugal from us a second 
time, and Soult terminating his somewhat inglorious cam- 
paign, m which he displayed more activity than steady solid 
quahties, all our milit^ operations in Spam were paralysed 
by the expectant attitude to which Napoleon’s plan had 
condemned our other armies According to that plan, 
Marshal Victor and General Lapisse had to wait for Soult’s 
march from Oporto to Lisbon before they could advance, 
first towards the frontiers of Portugal, and afterwards to 
Andalusia. But, by the vice inherent in these ill-combined 
operations, and from the small amount of authority allowed 
to Joseph’s staff, the most essential condition of this plan 
had not been earned out , there was, moreover, a constant 
impossibihty of supplying defects, and nothing could ever 
be accomplished in proper time Our communications, in 
the first place, were everywhere intercepted , a result which 
might easily have been foreseen on a field of operations so 
wide and so hotly disputed At Madrid nothing was 
known of Soult’s movements , they were not even aware of 
Wellesley’s landing, still less of his march to Oporto, and 
It was only on the 14th June that news arrived of the evacu- 
ation of that town, which had taken place on the 12 th of 
the previous month Notwithstanding this uncertamty, 
Marshal Jourdan, who directed the operations m King 
Joseph’s name, gave orders at an opportune moment to 
have the movements made that had been agreed upon 
At the end of March and beginning of April, Victor, after 
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his victory over Caesta at Mcdellm, took np his position at 
Menda, while Lapisse marched from Salamanca on Ciadad 
Rodnga Finding the places however, m possession of the 
enemy and not being able to besiege it, he Joined ^Tctor 
at Menda, and then both halted expecting to hear of Soult’s 
march on Lisbon. 

Napoleons mstmctions never admitted the possibility 
of a check, when he had once issued an order He had 
not contemplated the contingency of Alarxhal Soults being 
stopped at Oporto , had they then the right to foresee it at 
Madnd and to modiiy the Emperor's plans? Not only 
would he not suffer this, but he had taken precautions that 
the court of Madnd should not permit itself such an 
encroachment on his imperial prcrogati^-es. The com 
manders of corps corresponded directly with the Mimiter 
of ^\ar Qarke, and listened to hlarshal Jourdani wise 
counsels merely as a matter of form. In new of the in 
creasing anxiety respecting Soult then felt at Madnd, J ourdan 
gave ^ tetor a formal order to march towards the Portuguese 
frontier to make a diversion in his ihvour and to inquire as 
to hts fate.* But Victor preferred to adhere to Napoleon s 
letter of instructions, which prescribed nothing of the kind, 
and he remamed immovable at Menda until the 35th 
April, when, without consulting any one he tamed back 
to Torrcmocha. 

The reason alleged in Justification of this resolution 
was the reorganisation of Coestai army the presence of 
Portuguese bands at Alcantara and of insurgent peasantry 
in hu rear and the necessity of finding provisions for hts 
army m a more plentiful country * Marshal Joardan, being 
dccpl) impressed with the paramount necessity of guarding 
the high road of the Tagus — which was the route to Madrid 
and the most indispcniablc line of communicatjon with 
Soult, Mortier or Ney — then desired Victor to establish 
himself at Alcantara, the bndge of which town was of the 
ntmost importance to us. But \Tcior disobeyed him again, 

’ Report of Tognlon to the Snahtet of \\ dilcJ June 36 1R09 

• Lcrter of Xlctc* to Mmhal JoarJaa, ApriJ 35 l 5 o> Cotfc 
pooJcoct; of King jeaeph- 
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and seemed solely preoccupied with his expedition to 
Andalusia, a project that was quite impracticable for the 
moment, but which promised him a bnlhant opportunity of 
playing the commander-in-chief The result was that the 
Portuguese had full leisure to blowup the bridge at Alcantara, 
while Victor had to retreat ingloriously to Talavera, without 
daring to offer battle to Cuesta, whose army had been 
reconstituted under his very eyes.^ 

The same want of union and concert had everywhere 
produced the same misfortunes, without its being possible, 
with any justice, to impute blame to those who apparently 
caused them Each commander of a corps obeying none 
but Napoleon, — or it should rather be said, finding himself 
wellnigh independent owing to the distance, — and occupying 
himself, as was natural, much more ivith the exigencies of 
his oivn position than with those of his colleagues, the 
maxim ‘Every one for himself’ soon became the first rule 
of conduct in a war which pre-eminently demanded a high 
spint of abnegation and self-sacrifice Thus, at the very 
time when Soult most needed a strong military demonstra- 
tion on the frontiers of Portugal, Ney — very excusably, it 
is true, as he was left in total ignorance of that marshal’s 
movements — was preparing a great expedition, in concert 
wth Kellerman, to the province of the Asturias, and was 
proceeding north of Galicia at the very time when his pre- 
sence was so much required in the south 

Ney started for Lugo on the 13 th May, the very morrow 
of the day on which Soult evacuated Oporto The Marquis 
de la Romana, who had thrown himself into the Astunas, 
seeing no hope of defending that province against such an 
adversary, only studied how to escape him by carefully 
avoiding any general action And this he did so well, that 
Ney, after taking Oviedo, and flattering himself that he had 
driven Romana back to the sea and would force him to 
surrender, reached Gijon just m time to see him embark 
on board an English ship I This skilful party-leader had 
dispersed his troops by degrees, making them cross and 

^ Jourdan’s Report already cited Victor to Jourdan, May 29, 
1809 , to King Joseph, June 8, 1809 , Jourdan to Victor, June i 
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Tccross ours ra all directioiii. A few day* later he landed 
agam and rejoined them on the coast of Gohoa, and, while 
we were scorning the Ajtnnas on all rides, searching for an 
enemy who could not be caught, hij bandi were already be 
sicgmg Lugo which Neyond Kellennan had only juit quitted.* 

Galioa therefore was, as it were, abandoned and almost 
fallen back mto the power of the enemy, when SouU 
reappeared there at the bead of his exhausted troops. He 
had no difficulty m relicnng Lugo, where Ney rejomed 
him on the 30th May The latter instantly placed the 
niienals of Ferrol and Corunna at Souirt dirposal, 10 that, 
owing to thir succour the second corps war enabled to 
repair its losser and recover from its fatiguci m an incredibl) 
short time. But the roldien reports made known, m all 
their details, the rad episodes of the rhort reign at Oporto 
and of the cracuadon of Portugal, and the moral e/Tcct was 
disastrom. 

During the whole of this most Important and dedshre 
month of May Napoleon was so completely obiorbcd by 
affiurs m Germany-— calculated no doubt to prcoccupj him 
considering the check he had received at Essling — that he 
never gave a single order regarding Spain, except to with 
draw from it the troops and officen whom he required on 
the Danube. He first began to show uneasiness on the 
3d June, when news reached him of the English having 
attacked Soult but it was not until the nth that he 
applied himself scnouily to examine the situation of Spam. 

He instantly discovered the faults that had been com 
nutted, but far from imputing them to his own syitem, he 
cast the bbme on those who had only executed hh otiIctl 
They had done wrong in allowing the English to fonn ot 
Lisbon, wrong in not opening communications with SouU 
end also with Ney wrong m not destroying Cuesta, wrong 
in not dri\’lng the insurgents out of the Sierra Morcru 
beyond La Corolma, wrong in acting at all the points of 
arcumference — as if it was not he who had pushed bn 
armies to all the extremities of the Peninsula, to Catalonb 
Aragon, Galioa, and Portugal after having first annihilated 

* K<TcrtofNfyloJo*cx^ NapJef 
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every centre of action ' And Jourdan it was wliom he 
made responsible for all these faults, being pleased to 
forget that he had made it impossible for him to give such 
orders, that he had forbidden his lieutenants to obey him, 
and yet that this marshal had precisely done eveiy'thing 
that Avas required to prevent or repair these misfortunes, 
by ordering Victor to menace Lisbon and attack Cuesta, 
and Mortier to advance from Logrono on Valladolid And 
to remedy the difficulties of a situation that had become 
so critical, what expedient did Napoleon propose? — that 
of forming the three corps under Ney, Soult, and Mortier 
into one single army which should at once march against 
the English and drive them into the sea , a very proper 
idea, no doubt, tliough rather late m date, and one which 
he instantly spoiled for the supreme command of this 
anny was not to be confided to Jourdan, the judicious, 
modest, expenenced chief, whose authority would have 
been recognised by every one, but to Soult, who had be- 
come the most unpopular of marshals, to Soult lowered by 
his defeat and intrigues in Portugal, to Soult, in short, who 
had just behaved towards Ney in a manner that no proud 
man forgives This was at once to paralyse the central 
authority of Madrid more than ever, by creating alongside 
it an authonty equal to it if not supenor, and at the same 
time to weaken beforehand all the springs of the new 
offensive force which it was felt necessary to oppose to 
Wellesley ^ Soult was at Zamora in the kingdom of Leon 
when this order from the Emperor arnved A misunder- 
standing of the gravest character, almost amountmg to 
open enmity, had just occurred between him and Ney, at 
the very moment that the latter was placed under his 
orders Before separating at Lugo, where, thanks to Ney’s 
anxious care, the second corps had recovered its eqmpments 
and its strength, the two marshals agreed to make a com- 
bined expedition for the purpose of destroying Romana’s 
bands, as well as the English establishments on the coast 
at Vigo 

This project once effected, our position in Galicia 
1 Napoleon to Clarke, June 3, ii, and 12, 1S09 
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would be consolidated anew and Soult could then cany 
out his farormte plan of rcdcsccnding along the Portuguese 
frontier until he found himself on the left wing of Wdlcsleyli 
anny suffiaently near to follow and obserre him. Con- 
formably to this conreuboD which for greater certainty 
was reduced to wnting, Ncy marched on Vigo along the 
coast of Gabaa, while Soult descended the Minho to 
Monfortc, from which he cipclled Romana, But instead 
of puTBuing the Spaniard to Orensc, and thoroughly defeat 
ing him by thrusting him between two fires, Soult remained 
motionless at Monforte, only sendmg out some advance 
guards m a totally different direction, to the \-alleys of the 
Sil and the Bibey and on the road to Zamora. In a letter 
intercepted by the English ^ he asserts in justification that 
his mis^on ended m Monfortc and that it was his colleague t 
duty to march on Orensc and there crush Romana. But 
from the moment that Soult could gam so important an 
advantage at so little cost, was he right m Icavmg it to 
another whose foarces might not be equal to the task ? Ncy 
on his port, finding the establishments at ATgo far more 
formidable than he had expected, would not attack them 
until certam of Soult s co-operation He contented himself 
with driving the Anglo-Portugucsc outposts os far as San 
payo, where he encountered a \ngoTOUs resistance, and 
where he suddenly heard of the presence of Romana s 
bands on his left Thus threatened with a double attack 
by tar supenor forces, be wrote to Soult, but received 
no answer He received information which confirmed 
the move of the second corpa to Zamora, so he then 
deaded to return to Compostella, and burning with anger 
loudly declared that his colleague had laid a snare for him 
with perfid> of the deepest dye. This deception induced 
Ncy to adopt a rcsolouon of tar graver import. He had 
been sustaining one continued combat ever since he had 
occupied Galicia, and his S arm/i was, in consequence 

greatly redneed to much so that he could now scarcely 
muster twelve thousand men when all his avaibbic forces 
» Tmw * 5 , 1S09, potmUwa la \\dUrctc*i» SopjilrwrtUrjr IV 
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were assembled This w'as too small a number to struggle 
successfully against the tw'o armies now^ close to him in the 
neighbourhood of Vigo, especially in the probable event of 
their increase and the certainty he had of being left without 
support But this was not all Ney now^ knew that Welles- 
ley’s army w'as preparing to cross the frontier of Portugal 
What would happen if that general should take it into his 
head to recommence Moore’s campaign, and to avenge his 
memory by taking a French army prisoner on the very spot 
at which the British army had been seen in flight? 

In such a case, Ney’s fate was certain beforehand, for, 
surrounded by Wellesley, Romana, and Noruna, w'ho com- 
manded at Vigo, no means of escape w'ould be left to him 
On the other hand, his presence might be most useful at 
other points of the Peninsula, w’here the state of affairs 
seemed more and more uncertain Consequently, Ney 
decided on evacuating Galicia, and his resolve once taken, 
he put it into execution instantly Carrying off w'lth him 
his sick and w'ounded and all his artillery, the first days of 
July 1809 saw him arriving at Astorga 

Thus, when Napoleon’s order concentrating the three 
co7ps d^a 7 7 iTce under the command of Soult reached Spain, 
that marshal was at Zamora, Mortier at Valladolid, and Ney 
at Astorga, more inclined to send a challenge to his 
colleague than to serve under his orders Our other 
military positions m the Peninsula w^ere purely defensive 
Victor had retrograded to Talavera facing the army of 
Cuesta, observing the valley of the Tagus, and covering the 
road to Madrid , Sebastiani was •at La Mancha, incessantly 
occupied in driving back into the defiles of the Sierra 
Morena an army commanded by Venegas, whose real 
strength was unkno\vn Saint Cyr and Suchet, who were 
campaigning with varied success, one in Catalonia, the 
other in Aragon, without however subduing either province, 
could have no influence whatever on operations taking place 
at such a distance The utmost they could hope w^as to 
maintain their respective positions amidst insurgents, who, 
though always defeated, w^ere never disheartened 

The first effect of the concentration under Soult’s com- 
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mand waa to ■reaken the true centre of reuitance, which 
lay on the Tagus and in the r^on sitaated round Madrid- 
After the evacuation of Portugal and Soults retreat to 
Gahaa, Jourdan with much sagnaty foresaw that ^\ ellcsley 
would turn round agamst Victor, who was the less capable 
of resisting him that he had not been able to beat Cuesta 
even when alone He foresaw that the two armies of 
W cllesley and Cuesta would naturally ad\-ance towards the 
capital, which was already menaced by the army of Venegas. 
If this danger were not awrrtcd, Joseph who had only 
\^ctor’s and Sebastmnis corps with the one that acted as 
his guard to depend on, would be quite incapable of rcsot 
ing the triple attack. 

In his dilemma Jourdan, by great clTorts, persuaded 
Moiticr to post himself at the foot of the Guadarrama, at 
ViDacastin, where he would be within reach of king Josqih 
should oTcumstances require his aid, and yet not be too 
far removed from Soults head-quarters at Zamora, But 
Soult, who had his own plan, and was morco\-er jealous of 
his new authority recalled Mortier from ^^Ilacastin to Valla 
dobd, without givmg the slightest heed to Joseph s cnes of 
distress. Not satisfied with the command which the Emperor 
had so mopportunely confided to him, he further strove to 
draw towards himself all our other raihtaiy forces in Spain, 

Although but slightly informed of cllcslcy s projects 
be meditated a second campaign against Portugal, which 
was to begin by the sieges of Ciudad Rodngo and Almeida, 
both strong places and capable of long resistance. Such a 
plan demanded, as a preliminary, the creation of two com* 
of obscnation, taken from the armies of Aragon, Catalonb, 
and L-a Mancha, from which not a regiment could be with 
drawn without serous danger It implied moreover 
suppbes of ammunition, money and a commlisanat, out of 
all proportion with the resources at Joseph s disposal The 
letter in which Soult states hti news was written on July 
13 1809 At that date VeUesley was adiitmang towards 
Madrid b> the valley of the Tagus, and was at Plarcncia, 
at the \txy spot where Soult had proposed to the king to 
phcc one of the two corps of obscfralKin, 
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From the nature and object of his operations, and 
according to his o^vn calculations, the English general 
ought to have reached Plasencia much sooner But he had 
been retarded by various causes beyond his control, by 
want of money, a fault to be attributed solely to a ministry 
that was incapable of comprehending the importance of his 
plans, by delay m obtaining authority for extending his 
operations in Spain beyond the provinces adjacent to the 
Portuguese frontier, and by the necessity of concerting his 
movements both with General Cuesta and the central junta 
Cuesta, below mediocrity as a commander, and of an in- 
tractable temper, wished to dictate plans to the conqueror 
of Oporto that were constantly changing and most frequently 
were only absurd Wellesley, unable to dispense with this 
inconvenient auxiliary, endeavoured with marvellous patience 
to bring him back to sounder views, though, as a rule, in 
vain ‘My correspondence vath Cuesta,’ he VTites on this 
subject, ‘ has been a very cunous one, and proves him as 
obstinate as any gentleman at the head of any army need 
be He would not alter his position even to insure the 
safety of his army, because he supposed that this measure 
might be injurious to himself, notwithstanding that this 
alteration would have been part of an operation which must 
have ended in the annihilation of Victor’s army ’ ^ 

Wellesley had been forced to succumb to the indomitable 
obstinacy of the Spaniard, and to modify his plans, when 
Victor’s retreat on Talavera saved him the trouble of 
carrying them into effect ^ 

This retreat, in fact, simplified the position of the allied 
armies, who had now only to advance together up the 
vaUey of the Tagus until they encountered our troops 
Wellesley had an interview with Cuesta at the Puerto de 
Mirabete It was agreed that they should march together 
against Victor’s army, while Venegas was to come out from 
the Sierra Morena and menace Madnd by Fuente Duenas 
Wellesley knew nothing of the concentration of the three 

^ Wellington’s despatches to Castlereagh, June 17, 1809 

2 Welhngton’s despatches to Col Bourke, June 9 , to Cuesta, June 
10 , to Castlereagh, June 17 
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zT arvilr uader Soolt, he believed that Ney was stdi 
m Galicai, and never suspected that nearly forty thousand 
men were assembled in the neighbourhood of Salamanca. 
However he understood the necessity of guarding the 
passes of the mountam-chnin leparating old Castile from 
the valley of the Tagus, and with this view had brought 
Beresford with a corps of Anglo-Portuguesc to Ciudad 
Rodngo and the duVe of Parque to Almeida Two most 
important defiles, those of Baflos and Percies, remaining 
open on his left, he entrusted their kccpuig to detachments 
of Coestas troops, who with great difficulty consented to 
send them thither This done, the Anglo-Spanish army 
marched forward against Victor mtcnding to reach him 
and make him fight before the arrival of the reinforcements 
King Joseph was bnnging to hnn. ^VcJleslcy had twenty 
two thousand English with him.^ Cuesta commanded about 
thirty-eight thousand Spaniards, troops not defiaent In 
biav'Ciy but incapable of monceumng on a field of battle. 
In all there were snrty thousand soldiers, about onc-thlrd of 
whom were really effiaent, but who, if they could succeed, 
as was feared, m jommg the thirty thousand men under 
Venegas, would constitute a truly formidable mass in the 
very centre of the Pemnsulo, 

WelJejiley howerer well informed and patient though 
he was, had no idea as jet of the troubles awaiting him 
from his allies. He had bardj commenced to move when 
there were signs of a fearful firnimc amongst ha troops, 
rhe Spanah Government, who had agreed to provide him 
with food, stores, and means of transport fumuhed none 
of these, and the countr) long smcc exhausted alTorded no 
resource. The authorities, howes er were profuse In promises, 
and In consequence he consented to continue hli mamh. 
On the 30th July he was at Oropcsx On the 33d he 
came up with the French on the Albcrchc one of the inbu 
tones of the Tagus, Victor sriTl stood alone on his nght 
he was outflanked by flson s guerillas who had advanced 

• The returns of ibc CoRnsh amy 00 I 7 30i997 

oflken not bdng IndoJeJ in this cakuUtir* the ml rffcnlTr itrer-ih 
wjj 33^000 toen. 
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as far as Arenas, and it was an excellent moment for attack- 
ing him But here a fresh surprise awaited Wellesley , no 
entreaty could prevail on Cuesta to engage in the combat 
Victor, consequently, had full time to decamp during the 
night and to extricate himself from his perilous position 
No sooner had he disappeared than Cuesta only thought of 
running after him, without even knowing exactly what 
direction he had taken Far from ceasing, the distress of 
the British troops vent on increasing, and Wellesley, exas- 
perated and pushed to extremities by so many disappoint- 
ments, loudly declared that he would go no farther, and 
would leave his fantastic ally at liberty to act as he pleased 
Happily for him, Cuesta could not advance very far, for 
Joseph at length joined Victor near Toledo The lung 
brought with him all the forces he could hurriedly collect, 
consisting of his guard, a portion of the gamson of Madrid, 
and the corps of General Sebastiam His army now 
amounted to a total of from forty-five to fifty thousand 
men It was strong enough to dispute the ground with the 
Anglo-Spanish army, but not strong enougli to feel certain 
of victory, although ever)' general is supposed to possess 
that certainty when he holds the means of obtaining it m 
his hands Such means Joseph incontestably possessed 
By bringing one of Soult’s three corps to Madrid, he would 
- have had a decided superiority over Wellesley Had he 
brought two, he would have been invincible And this 
evidently was Jourdan’s plan when he proposed to bring 
Mortier to Villacastm Soult, however, had deranged this 
vise arrangement by sending the latter to Salamanca. 
Instead, therefore, of making Soult come to Madrid by 
Avila, and thence march against the enemy with a larger 
force than was absolutely required for his destruction, they 
vcre obliged to adopt another plan, more attractive perhaps, 
but far less sure, vhich consisted m throwing Soult vith 
his three corps on the rear of the Anglo-Spanish army at 
riasencia, vhile Joseph attacked it in the front This plan 
no doubt offered many great chances of success, always 
provided that the two attacks could be made thoroughly 
simultaneous But this condition vas most difficult to 
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effect, and even in such a contingency Welleiley might 
cafifly shelter h unseif behind the Tagns, as Napoleon has 
remarked m his admirable criticism on the operations of 
Thlavcm. 

However this might be, Soult having prejudged the 
question by the directions he gave to Mortier Jourdan, m 
order to avoid a collision with him, which would hare h<^ 
fatal at such a moment, deemed it best to agree to hb 
views, and iastructed him to advcnct as rapt<Nj as /csstS/i 
from Salamansa to Plaunaa This order dated the aid 
July was handed to Soult at Salamanca on the 34th by 
General Foy ' From Salamanca to Plasenda is a distance 
of fonr marches allowing him five or six dajra* time, 
Marshal Soult could easily have been at riascnoa with 
Mortier on the 30th July Ney who was still at Astotga, 
would have required many days more, but forty thousand 
men were meanwhile suffiaent to make Wellesley suspend 
his offensive movement, and even force him to retrograde 
before Josephs army It was therefore, of immense un- 
portance to Joseph not to attack the allied armies until 
Soult should arrive at Plasenda, for our greatest chance of 
success rested on our two movements being simultaneous. 

But Joseph was inordinately preoccupied with the pre- 
servation of his capital He had left Madrid suffering from 
an indescribable panic. An our fellow countrymen, our 
officmls, and those who had compromised themselves in 
any way with us had taken refuge with Ihcir property m 
the Rctiro, now transformed into a fortress defended by 
about four thousand soldiers, who had there intrenched 

' The aoesdoa ha* long been d3«aiuctl opoo wbem in rabiy the 
fCTpooiibiiity of ihl* onJet *boaM tall •ocKt atUibotloj It to 
othen to SwlL The corrapoodcncc of the two ceoenli kctm to m 
to decide the matter i The rc*all of /wrr Artery b, lajn Jo*rda^ to 
(be Tery letlcr fo rthfch the order 

what General Foy hai tdW ihe Vine, that yoo Wmw 1^ 
uoold becwDc necertary and /Am/ jrta A*vf fnytrtJ /w w rr 

mmt mixmr ikrtt ttrft d'trwt^ fuar / it now only retjaUn 

to be pfomptly exccnted. In »hort, the entire rc^pomlbilUy mojt l< 
traced to him »ho garc SooU an lodepcnJeot comnunJ namely to 
Napoleoo. 
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themselves under orders of General Belhard If Joseph 
continued to retrograde tow ards the Guadarrama, which was 
his natural line of retreat, and if Venegas, who had come 
forth from the Sierra Morena, should advance towards the 
capital in its uncovered condition, there would be an end 
to this feeble garrison, and to all the families it protected 
from the resentment of the populace. To these considera- 
tions of humanity were added political reasons of no small 
weight Joseph had not forgotten the extraordinary moral 
effect produced by the evacuation of Madrid after Baylcn, 
nor the bitter reproaches ^^hlch the Emperor addressed to 
hun on that occasion He was evidently under the influ- 
ence of these apprehensions, justifiable to a certain extent, 
but at all times disastrous in war, especially when he had 
decided on marching against the Anglo-Spanish army 
Cuesta continued to press his pursuit of Victor, contrary 
to Wellesley’s wise advice, when, on the 25th July, his 
advanced guard came up with our outposts, between 
Alcabon and Torrijos The Spaniards were routed in a 
few moments by the cavalry of Latour-Maubourg and 
Merlin This beginning was encouraging for us, and our 
army, instead of remaining on the defensive, which would 
have been the most prudent course, returned to the 
Alberche m pursuit of the Spaniards The latter fell back 
upon Talavera, supported in their retreat by English de- 
tachments, which Wellesley had most opportunely sent 
them On the 27th Cuesta recrossed the Alberche, hotly 
pursued by our troops, who followed him sword in hand 
He then consented more or less willingly to occupy the 
post assigned to him by Wellesley, on the ground which the 
latter had himself chosen to give us battle upon 

Our army appeared before Talavera towards the dechne 
of the day on the 27 th We there found the allied troops 
ranged m a straight hne stretching from the Tagus to the 
chain of mountains which border that river The enemy’s 
positions thus intercepted the whole nght bank, and entirely 
closed the passage to us From the town to the chain of 
mountains rose a senes of small hills, difficult of approach, 
and tenninating abruptly in one more rugged than the rest 
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This height, separated from the mountain ndge only by a 
small valley and agnnut which the extreme left of the 
Anglo Spanish army rested, while its right extended to 
Talavera. and the Tagus, was the hey of the whole posulon. 
On the small hills — which, as already remarked, were some 
what inaccessible, but which were uncovered and exposed 
to the fire of our artillery — '\\clleslcy had posted the 
English troops commanded by Hill Mackenne; Sherbrooke, 
and Campbell, At Talavera itself, behmd ditches, buDd 
mgs, earthworka, and olive woods, the Spanish arm> was 
intrenched, m a jxjsrtion suited to its mexpcncncc, and 
rnipregnable if only defended. ^VelIc3ley who had shown 
himself so bold and enterprising m the short campaign in 
Portugal, where he had commanded his own troops, had 
become equally prudent and circumspect since be had seen 
Cuesta s army m the field, by turns rash and pusiUanimous, 
and, in the usual fashion of insurgent levies, absolutely 
incapable of executing a manoeuvre on the field of battle. 
He was determined not to fight without certainty of success, 
and m this view he adopted the only plan which could 
insure it to him under every contingency — that of invan 
aWy mamtainmg himself on the defensive. 

The day was already far odranced when our troops 
dcplo)'ed before Talavera. Victor however whose 
(Tannht marched first m order did not, nevertheless, hesitate 
to begin the action without consulting any one. Ixing slrKc 
well acquainted with the ground he utHlmtood, at the first 
gbnee, the Importance of the height which supported the 
extreme left of the English. That most essential |tosttion 
did not appear to have attracted W clJcslcy’i notic^ for h 
was almost bare of troops, being occupied onl) by Ocncral 
Donkin s bngadc. It was possible, therefore, to carry it li) 
surprise^, and then to tom the Englldi Ic/t whkh wouhl 
force them to change front, — aIwa)T consldcad a most 
enucal operation in face of the cnem) —and to fight with 
the nver at their backs. The attack on the hill hq.’an at 
dusk. The RufBn diniion rushed gallantl) to the assault, 
rJimbcd the height with difficulty bat gamed the summit 
without alloTfing ilicmselvcs to be stopp^ by a bn k sollcy 
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from the English The defenders of the crest, too feeble 
to resist a bayonet charge, began to give way, when General 
Hill, who had perceived the danger, rushed from the 
neighbouring height with a brigade, renewed the combat, 
and forced the assailants m their turn to retire Badly 
supported by Victor’s other divisions that were m reserve, 
the Ruffin division was driven back from the top, leaving 
three hundred killed and wounded on the ground, and 
postponing the attack until next day 

This check was inauspicious Was it wise to persist 
and to risk a general action ? It was only the 28th of July , 
quite impossible, therefore, for Soult to have effected lus 
movement on Plasencia. Although, strictly speaking, he 
would only require four days to come from Salamanca, all 
his troops were not there, and he must first collect them 
at that point, before he could brmg them to Plasencia 
Even by hastening his evolutions as much as possible he 
could not arnve before the 30th or 31st July, and then 
only with two-thirds of his army, for Ney would require at 
least two or three days more If we fought on the 28th, 
therefore, we should deprive ourselves of the immense 
advantage of a combined attack It might have been 
possible to run this risk if an action offered great chances 
of success, but that was now out of the question since 
Victor had roused the enemy by his unfortunate attempt 
Wellesley, henceforth, knew the weak point of his position, 
and might be expected to be found on his guard Such 
were the very senous considerations which inclined Jourdan 
m favour of temporising It was evident that in presence 
of an army which was very slow m its movements, nay, 
had more or less a halting gait, our retreat towards the 
sources of the Alberche could be effected without danger 
But Joseph, ever trembling for his capital, which would 
thus remain uncovered for some days, preferred to renew 
an attack, persistently instigated by Victor, who was more 
than ever confident of success, in the hope of effacing the 
petty humiliation which the enemy had inflicted on him 
On the 28th, at dawn of day, after having startled the 
English line by a brisk cannonade, Victor again despatched 
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the Rofl 5 n regiments to the assault of the height, supported 
this time by the \Tliatte diyisioru These brave troops 
impetuously escaladed the hill under fire from its defenders, 
and nothing resisted their first onslaughL On reaching 
the summit, hosrcvCT they found all the forces of the 
previous day ranged m battle array on its platform, 
supported by fresh reserres which Wellesley had sent 
thither Nevertheless, they did not shrink from the 
combat, despite the tcmfic volleys which decimated their 
ranks. Soon, however a general charge of Hill's troops 
forced our people to give way and they were driven down 
into the ravine, after having lost fifteen hundred men In 
the space of forty minutes. 

TTiis second check was far more senous and far less 
excusable than the former one first, because the ncccssil) 
of carrying this height at any cost bad been admitted if 
wr wished to gam the battle next, because we had the 
means to take it but did not know how to make use of 
them. Victor employed only two divisions in this murder 
ous onslaught, whereas he ought to have brought half the 
army to bear upon it had it been necessary After these 
two successive defeats success became Jess and less likely 
for the approach to the hfll which we wished to carry 
being much easier for the English than for us, and much 
nearer their positions than ours, they could send as 
many reinforcements for Its defence as wc could for its 
assault and more promptly The reasons which Joordan 
had in the morning alleged for retreat were stronger 
now that our soldiers had begun to be discouraged 
But Marshal Victor was wounded to the quick in hU 
mHitary pndc. He again insisted with so modi con 
fidence on continuing the combat that Joseph once 
more >Hcldcd, this time as much from weakness os con 
vfctioD, for at that very moment he received a letter from 
Soult stating that he would not be at Plasenoa until 
between the 3d ond Slh of August 

^^^1en this decision was come to the necessity was 
acknowledged of making the action general along tfte 
whole Ime, thus to giro ^^ctOTS soldiers at least the 
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advantage of a diversion, and to engage the attention of 
the English on several points at once This plan vas all 
the more natural that their centre, vhich had not }et been 
engaged, \sas not difficult of approach, and though the 
position of the Spaniards on their right seemed inaccessible, 
something unexpected on their part might always be loolccd 
for Only the day before, one portion of their troops had 
been seized with a panic in the first moment of surprise at 
the appearance of our cavalrj^, and had fled as far as 
Oropesa in fearful disorder A well-led attack on their 
positions might, therefore, produce incalculable results, 
despite the difficulties it presented 

Towards two o’clock in the afternoon the soldiers of the 
two armies, who by common consent had suspended the 
combat and mingled without distrust to quench their thirst 
at a small stream which separated their positions, returned 
to their ranks Sebastiani’s corps commenced the action 
in the centre, under protection of formidable artillery The 
German division of Leval, having incautiously moved with- 
out support on the point where the English and Spanish 
positions joined, was forced to retreat with the loss of several 
guns But another attack, led by Lapisse and Sebastiani 
against the divisions of Campbell, Sherbrooke, and Mac- 
kenzie, was more successful, and our soldiers began to 
gam ground in the centre Meanwhile Victor prepared to 
assault anew the height which he had promised to carry , 
‘ for,’ he had exclaimed, ‘ if he could not take it, making 
war must be no longer thought of’ He attacked it simul- 
taneously in front and flank, turning it through the ravine 
that separated it from the mountain This turning move- 
ment had been executed by the Villatte division As they 
crossed the valley however, a bngade of cavalry posted 
there by Wellesley charged them at full speed Our soldiers 
partly avoided the shock, but their advance was stopped, 
and Victor’s manoeuvre rendered useless The 23d regi- 
ment of Enghsh light dragoons, carried away by their zeal, 
rushed past them, pursued their course with incredible fury, 
and penetrating through our line charged recklessly up to 
our very rear-guard There, however, charged in its turn by 
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OUT lancera and Westphalian cayalry it 'pras sabred, and left 
half Its men on the ground. The combat contmued in 
the centre. Lapisse and Scbastiani, who for a moment 
had been dnven back hy the brigade of guards which had 
advanced to support Sherbrooke, renewed a vigorous attack 
against them and ultimately drove bach In disorder the 
Anglo-German legion which had endeavoured to resist them. 
The English centre was half-broken and gave way before 
us at that point, when an energetic and well-timed attack 
by Colood Doncllan, at the head of the 48th regiment 
abruptly changed the fortune of the day The Engluh 
troops rallying round him regained the victory which was 
escapmg them, and their artiHeiy belter directed than be- 
fore, 80 thinn^ our ranks that our disheartened soldiers 
had to be led back to their positions. 

The battle of Talavera was lost to as, for wc had foiled 
in everythmg we had undertaken but it had not the consc 
quence* of a defeat The English army was exhausted by 
the unequal contest it had sustained It had bomc the 
brunt of the attack alone, the Spaniards having only taken a 
subtidmy part. Moreover it was m cruel want of provi 
sions, having been on half-rations cnee the aad of July 
It had lost rather more than 6000 men, while the Frcndi 
had lost upwards of 7000 but this was more keenly felt 
by the English on account of their small numbers, ^\cl 
lesley therefore did not order a pursuit which might hare 
compromised his success, and his troops encamped on the 
ground they bad so well defended 

In the night between the aSth and aglh our army 
began its retreat, without bang disquieted bj the enemy 
Next day Joseph detached Sebastianis corps to protect 
Madrid ogamst Venegas, — a dear prooli as he ventured 
upon it with impunity after losing a bottle, that he might 
have done so sooner Venegas had been of no use to the 
Anglo-Spamsh army he had remained immovable at Day 
mid in La Mancha at the time when his assistance was 
most needed. Incredible ns it may seem to any one who 
has not whnessed the working of party hatred, it Is nocr 
thclcss true that he was encouraged in his Inaction by the 
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junta of Seville, who were afraid that Cuesta might grow 
too powerful If he had captured Madrid a few days 
previously he would have produced one of those great 
theatrical effects which instantly change the face of affairs, 
but he had wilfully lost his opportunity, and now that he 
was certain to be defeated he marched confidently against 
the enemy, who however would spare him the trouble of 
going far to look for him 

Victor remained at a short distance from the Alberche 
waiting for the expected effect of Soult’s apparition on the 
English rear, which could not now be long delayed The 
latter, preceded by Mortier’s corps, amved at Plasencia on 
the 3d of August, while Ney followed him by Salamanca 
Inexcusable as Joseph had been for the precipitation with 
which he had attacked the enemy on the 28th, Soult was 
not less so for the dilatonness of his movements Both on 
this occasion obeyed a secret impulse which betrayed itself 
in every line of their correspondence, that of playing the 
pnncipal part in the destruction of the English army Ac- 
cording to the marshal’s plan the king should have hmited 
himself to keeping the English at bay until he came to strike 
the final blow, according to the king’s idea, the marshal 
ought to have come only to finish off the defeat, when 
Joseph had driven the English back on Plasencia Each 
had only a secondary part in the conceptions of his col- 
league, while each stood first in his own plan , a fact in 
itself sufficient to destroy all our advantages, and the direct 
consequence of the divided commands and of those ill- 
defined responsibihties which Napoleon had created in the 
Peninsula.^ 

Wellesley was still occupied in recruiting his army after 
the fatigues of Talavera, when, on the 2d of August, he 

^ See, on Talavera, the correspondence of King Joseph, July and 
August 1809 , the reports of Jourdan and of Victor, and the very 
instructive arguments of the latter with Joseph , Soult’s report to 
Clarke, dated the 13th of August , Cuesta’s report, dated from Seville, 
Sept 7 » 1809 , the descnpbon by General Desprez , Wellington’s 
despatches, July 29, 1809 , Jourdan’s intercepted letters to Berthier 
and Soult, dated July 30, 1809 , Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War , Lord Londonderry , Jomini , Toreo, etc 
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heard of the presence of Soult*s fint dctachmenu at Pla 
Bcnaa. Being persnadcd that they still consisted merely 
of the corps that had occupied Portugah he at once started 
to meet them mth 17,000 English, leaving the Spanish 
army at Talavem, to iThom he entrusted the care of his 
wounded and the defence of the passage of the Tagus. On 
the 3d of August be was informed at one and the same 
moment that there were at least two corps at Plasenaa and 
that Joseph was about to rejoin Victor and resume the 
offensive. Thus menaced with a double attack by forces 
fiir superior to his own, and imderstnndlng all the danger of 
fan position, he Instantly changed his line of retreat Re 
crosnng the Tagus at Puente de lAizobbpo, he sent a 
detachment at full speed to blow up the bridge at Almaras 
before our amvul there, and, temporarily protected by the 
barrier which the nver formed agmnst us, he withdrew to 
Tnuallo by the mapmcticnble roads of the Sicnu de Guada 
lupe. Eidier from indecision or fatigue our army did not 
pursue him, Cuesta, left to his own inspimtions, had fore- 
stalled WcHesley's movements, abandoning nil the wounded 
of the English army nt Tnlavcra, 

Some days later on August i ith Sebastnni, who had 
succeeded in coming up with Venegas, inilictod n most 
sanguinary defeat on that general at Almonaad, not far 
from Tolcda But ndtber this victory which was more 
seriously disputed than those wc usuaUy gamed over the 
Spaniards, nor ^\clleslcy'l pnxipitatc retreat in any way 
effaced the bad effect of our last campaign. The check 
wc suffered at Tobvem was apparently merely on otDcl 
repulsed, and the enemy was not able to claim any of the 
advantages of s-ktoiy, but the whole aspect of the opera 
tions that had accompanied it was most unfavourable to us- 
This small English army not larger than one of our err/r 
Sarmh had, under 'Wcncslcyi command, forced us to 
evacuate Portugal and Calicb, where wc could not return 
It had advanced into the heart of the Peninsula, had th^n 
such alarm Into the capital that at one moment all setnw 
lost and, in order to make it withdraw wc were reduced 
to the necessity of concentrating against it every means at 
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our disposal What could more aptly prove to Europe 
the weakness of our rule m Spain ? 

Napoleon did not deceive himself for an instant, in spite 
of the triumphant bulletins which Joseph m his vanity sent 
him about Talavera, and vhich Marshal Jourdan had the 
weakness to countersign ‘Sire,’ wrote Joseph on the 
morrow of the battle, ‘the English army vas yesterday 
driven from its positions ' ’ All the rest of his report was 
in the same pleasing style. The Gazette de Madrid pub- 
lished that ‘ the English left had been cut up and destroyed 
by the duke of Belluno ’ ^ But Napoleon’s merciless clear- 
sightedness saw through these awkward attempts at dissimu- 
lation, and in a few lines he pointed out with admirable 
good sense all the defects of the plan that had been adopted 
^\Tiy were our forces divided at such a critical moment ? 
Why not have drawn Soult to Avila and Madrid in order 
to fight with him ? Could it not have been foreseen that 
the English, in consequence of the move on Plasencia, would 
place themselves in shelter behind the Tagus ? Finally, the 
battle once being decided, how could Victor justify his ill- 
advised attacks? 

Only one answer could be given VTiy had he given 
Soult and Victor power to set the orders and counsels of 
Jourdan at nought? ^Vhat touched him, however, more 
than all the faults that had been committed was his brother’s 
dissimulation Had we, or had we not, lost guns at Tala- 
vera? Wellesley said Yes, Joseph, No Napoleon never 
hesitated for one minute in beheving Wellesley rather than 
his brother, and in that particular he was nght He pursued 
the inquiry until he at last compelled Sdnarmont to confess 
the truth, at least partially Joseph, moreover, following 
the invariable system of Napoleon’s bulletins, had immea- 
surably increased the number of the enemy’s forces, and 
reduced his own in like proportion But Napoleon, who 
considered the proceeding excellent for himself, declared it 
detestable in his imitators ‘ Truth is due to me 1’ he 
indignantly exclaims in a letter where he points out the 
inaccuracies of what he calls the carmagnoles of Jourdan 

^ See the extract published m the Momieiir of August 9, 1809 
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and the dogmatic rqports of Schastiani. But he had in 
structed them in this os m many other respects and irbom 
could he blame for the fidelity of his pupils One fact 
paints the man better than any other — namely, tKit at the 
very tone "when he was endcavotmng to demonstrate to 
Joseph that a general ought to exaggerate the number of 
ha forces threefold and diminish those of his enemy In the 
same ratio, ' because it is in the nature of men to beheve 
m the long mn that the lesser number ought to be beaten by 
the greater and also m order to inspire the soldier with a feel 
mg of hb superionty over the enemy he adds m the same 
breath when I vanquished the Austrian army at Eckmiihl, 
I was CTtt against ^ and yet our soldiers beheved that 
they were at least equal in numbers to the enemy J — a 
statement that was an unblushing falsehood again farther 
on he says, instead of confessing that 1 had only loo ooo 
men at '\\ agram I take care to periuadc every one that I 
had a 10,000 mem * It was impossible to refute himself by 
a more complete opposrtion between theory and practice. 

Neverthdesi, m spite of the fiiults commiU^ of our 
domination bemg shaken, and our prestige gone the first 
resnlt of the campaign was favourable to m in Spain as 
well as in Austria, and Napoleon, who had skilfully pro 
longed the negotiations with the latter power could now 
make use of this great fact to force her from her bst 
mticnchmcnts. In his communications with the Austrian 
negotlalon there had been no question hitherto save of his 
dcBTc to restore peace between the two countries, of bii 
disinterestedness, his moderation, his generosity * France 
had never envied Austria her possessions. The gener 
osity which France has shown since the Peace of Presburp 
the Emperor is ready to show again, etc. lie insisted only 
on the urgency of dlsarmmg the Landwehr of reducing the 

* See on ibc wbject of these enriow reerinilniliom hapalcoc i 

cxOTetjwfideacewUhCUuVetwiJoMjih tod that ofjowph 

«LDd Sifnannool doling the moothi of Aocint and Scrtcmbcf 
Ifonerer much u he In KCret blamed Jowyh fw th Ciohs fa 
poWlc ottWbed what be called the Icnonmcr W«mt, rv! Wljr K 
the rjicllih c«>cfaL Seethe cf*'q4-3S t$o^ 

• To Claile Octobet lo. 
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regular line to half its number, and of expelling all French 
subjects, as for other conditions of peace he designedly 
left them vague and appeared to care little about them ^ 
This tone, so unusual in him after Mctorj', he was quite 
ready to change on the first good news from Spam, and he 
impatiently waited to hear of the retreat of the English in 
order to bear down heavily on the Austrian negotiators 
Cut, from the inconvenience inherent to such distant opera- 
tions, the news did not reach him until after that of another 
event which Aery much diminished its importance, and 
placed everj'thmg again m doubt just when all seemed to 
have been decided On the 6th of August 1809 Napoleon 
received a letter from Clarke, announcing that 200 British 
sail, of all sizes, had been signalled off the Isle of Walcheren 
These 200 sail were but the advance-guard of a fleet that 
consisted of 900 vessels of every class It was m fact the 
great maritime expedition of the English w'hich they had at 
length resolved to bnng into action 

The co-operation brought to the coalition by England 
had been too long delayed to be now' of much effect The 
Enghsh press almost unanimously predicted that it would 
arrive too late, and the Momtcur did not fail to reproduce 
their predictions ^ In Germany the die was cast , for 
Austna, henceforth, could merely look on at any effort 
made in her favour In Spam the issue w'as more doubtful, 
and the battle of Talavera had been fought there at the 
very time the British fleet made its appearance off the coast 
of Holland. The expedition started, not only after the 
opportune moment when it might have set the whole of 
Germany m a blaze, but at such a distance from the centre 
where the great combats were taking place, that it could 
have no weight except as a sort of episode even were it 
crowmed with complete success, it could at most improve 
the position of the vanquished, but not revive their fortunes 
The British fleet had so long remained inactive at a time 
when action was most important, that, owing to the absence 
of any precise information as to its exact force, every one 

^ To Champagny, July 24, 1809 
2 See in particular the Momieur of July 1809 
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had ended by considcrmg it nothing more than a kind of 
*careaw, — a convoy of transports destined to cany rein 
foTcements to the army m Spam, on opinion which Napoleon 
hnnscif fully shared,' Such an hypothesis could not alarm 
him, for he felt certam of bemg able to reduce Austria to 
the last extremity before an expedition of the sort could in 
any way influence the £itc of the war 

The instant he received Clarke s letter be saw both the 
object of the expedition and the result it might have. The 
ol^ect evidently was the destruction of our squadron and 
of our establishments at Antwerp. Takmg things at the 
worst, the English undoubtedly could attain this twofold 
end, but nothing more: He was not the man, howe%‘cr 
who would allow himself to be turned away from his prinapal 
aim by such a diversion, no matter how vexatious it might 
be. Consequently he Immediately decided that this 
expedition should m no way influence hts operations in 
Austria, and that he would not send one man to Holland ’ 
France could parry the blow by her own resources alone. 
Independently of the necessity of not relaxing his hold on 
Austria m any way there were other motives for this course, 
which he detected with a wonderfully sure and quick eye. 
The town of Antwerp, though cardessly guarded at that 
time, was nevertheless a irry strong fortress, and could not 
be captured except by a rapid and bold attacL If the 
English attacked it successfully and with oil doe promptitude^ 
the reinforcements sent &om Austria would arrive too Ule, 
if on the contrary they proceeded to besiege it mcthodkally 
and slowly rcmforceracnti from the adjoining departments 
would suffice to enable the pbcc to resist them for more 
than six months, and by that time be would doubtless have 
found some means cither of succouring it without weakening 
his own resources, or of dnving the court of \^cnna out of 
Its last intrenchments. 

Thus, the too exclusive desire of destroying our mantimc 
forces at a time when they were no longer causing any great 
danger to England sensibly lessened the chances of socccsi 

• Nipoleoo to n^tllcT July 3^ 1^09. 

» Napotna to Cbilr Aujirt 7 1S09. 
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111 a diversion which, had it been better conducted, and 
above all directed at a point nearer the seat of war, might 
have senously compromised our position on the borders of 
the Danube The greater number of the faults committed 
by the coalition almost invanably arose from each power 
seekmg its own special advantage rather than the interests 
common to all, without reflecting that this alone rendered 
combined effort and joint action impossible, and the blow 
aimed at our maritime forces seemed the less pressing that 
Napoleon had apparently given up all intention of fighting 
at sea, that the English everywhere blockaded our squadrons, 
and shut them up m the ports, and that they had just caused 
us a true disaster m the Isle of Aix. 

On the iith of April previous, towards ten o’clock on 
an intensely dark night, our squadron at Rochefort, which 
had been blockaded by a fleet under Admiral Gambler for 
upwards of a month, suddenly found itself attacked — 
notwithstanding the stockades protecting it — by thirty-five 
flaming fire-ships, sent floating m for the purpose of 
destroying our vessels An mdescnbable scene of con- 
fusion at once occurred, every one trying to save himself 
amid the masses of moving fire, some letting their ships 
drift, others sinking the fire-ships by cannonading them 
All, however, escaped destruction by miraculous good 
fortune with but little injury But on the following day 
four of our vessels, which had been forced to run close to 
the shore and had been shipmecked on the rocks, were 
cannonaded and burnt, some by the Enghsh squadron and 
others by their oivn crews who were obliged to abandon 
them 

This misfortune, which could scarcely be imputed to the 
commander of the squadron, irritated Napoleon to the 
highest degree, as everything did which gave a fresh proof 
of the inefficiency of his navy But instead of attnbuting 
it to the imprudent orders which had concentrated our 
squadron in a roadstead too easy of access to the enemy, 
he blamed the officers, who had been the victims rather 
than the authors of the catastrophe On every occasion of 
the kind he should have what he called ‘ an example ’ , a 
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favounte expression which prored thnt the predominating 
thought in ha mmd was not to act with Justice, but to pro- 
duce at any pnce a certain intimidating effect, and to find 
a cuipnt, even if that culprit had only been unfortunate. 
He therefore caused an ofl5ccr to be tried condemned, and 
executed with merolea rigour whose whole crime consiited 
in hanng fiiiled to cany out the letter of nai-nJ rules and 
regulations. Lafon, the captain of the Calcutta, had 
behaved with incontestable bravery on that day Run a 
ground on the reels of the Pallts with hu crew incomplete 
half his ardnery unfit for use, and hb vessel riddl^ b) 
Bcvcral of the enem/s guris, he nevertheless resoted until 
four o clock m the afternoon having been himself wounded 
in the fight But n panic having seised his crew at the 
moment of therr abandorung the ship, he got into the boats 
with the \iew of maintaining order there, before all the men 
had left the vciseL He had thus fiulcd in observing the 
law which required him to leave last of alL And it was 
for this mfraction of the letter rather than of the splnt of 
the regulations, subject at most to a disciplinary punish 
lucnt, that he was now tried Condemned wrth regret by 
ha companions m arms, who knew and valued his courage, 
he paid the penalty of death, h^c so many others, for the 
wrongful illusions of a proud spint which rebelled against 
the force of things.^ 

The expedition to Antwerp was undertaken with far 
more powerful means than that of Rochefort, on account 
of the greatness of its end and aim. It was dear in fact, 
that if the English could succeed in capturing that place, 
and in fortifjing themicU’CS there after having destroyed 
our fleet, they would possess, thanks to their navy an 
offensive post of formidable strength- on the other 
liand, they might consider it wiser to evacuate the place 
from any difficulty in maintaining it, the destruction our 
\Tist manne establishments would alone be sufficient com 
|)cnsauon for such an armament. On the sjth of July 

' ^ the docrmwJt of ihctrfal poUubciI In thr t/OcU 

M IS09 ao'I hi the by ht» craodion Jlutfirt dtt MiMt A/ 

r/UiTA^x pcrjttlca Lafuo, 1867 
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1S09 their fleet, composed of forty vessels of tlie line, 
thirty frigates and from seven to eight hundred trans- 
ports, gunboats, brigs and cor\'ettes, hove in sight off the 
Isle of Walcheren These numberless vessels had on 
board an army of 40,000 men, 9000 horses and 150 
large siege guns, besides an immense quantity of military 
stores The naval forces uere commanded by Admiral 
Strachan, the troops by Lord Chatham, elder brother of 
Pitt, a court official without any military title, who in 
no way resembled that great man, and had, it vas said, 
sought and obtained this most important command in the 
hope of Its enabling him to recover from some financial 
difficulties 

We had scarcely any means at the moment of opposing 
this formidable armament Owing to the undue extension 
of our temtor)', and to those distant wars which took all 
our disposable military forces to Spain, Austria, and Italy, 
our national frontiers were everywhere unprotected, and 
our seaboard, from the Channel to tlie North Sea, was almost 
defenceless At Flushing, in the Isle of Walcheren itself, 
some battalions of auxihanes, composed of Dutch, Irish, 
and Prussian deserters headed by a small number of French, 
formed a gamson of about 3000 men, commanded by 
General Monnet, a veteran of our republican wars Close 
by, General Rousseau occupied the fort of Breskens with a 
few troops, barely sufficient for its defence A few hundred 
men in the small forts which protected the passages of the 
Scheldt at Batz, Lillo, and Sansvhet, two or three thousand 
soldiers at Antwerp itself, but without one single gun on 
the ramparts, and some feeble reserves along the rest of 
the coast, consisting of conscripts and national guards 
employed to watch the remnants of our flotilla rotting at 
Boulogne, with the squadron of Missiessy posted at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, but incapable of guarding it, — these 
were the only obstacles which the English could encounter 
on" their road There is scarcely any doubt that if, instead 
of losing precious time off" Flushing, they had landed their 
army at Ostend or Blankenberg and pushed right on to 
Antwerp by Bruges or Ghent, they would have taken the 
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place by surprise and earned tt almost without a blow^ 
The fall of Antwerp wxmld then hare necessarily involved 
the loss of our squadron, which would have thus been cut 
off from its only rh^nrr of retreat 

But the prestige of our arms was still so high th ^t 
Chatham did not dare to venture on the territory of the 
Empire even for a march of five-ond-twenty leagues. He 
executed his surprise with the prudent and methodical 
slowness of a general who is practising manoeuvres, as 
though It were a pomt of honour with him to allow us all 
the leisure essential to our oatraanoenviing him. He 
landed a portion of his troops to the north of the Isle of 
Walcheren in order to march them thence to the siege of 
Flushing The rest of his army occupied the islands of 
Dcveland, the most southcriy one m particular from whence 
they had orders to advance at once against the fort of Batz. 
This fort, situated on the very point where the Schcldl 
divides mto two branches before it reaches the sea, com 
manded the larger one, and our squadron could not return 
to Antwerp wtthout passing under its guns. If It had been 
taken by surprise, — easy Imm the land side, — the retreat 
of our vessels to Antwerp would have been rendered im* 
possible. But Admiral himicssy had no more mtcntion 
of letting himself be suirounded at the mouths of the 
Scheldt than he had had of allowing himself to be shut up 
m the narrow harbour of Flushing. On the 31st of July 
he rc-asccndcd from the western to the upper Scheldt, 
leaving the fort of Bats behind him and placing hltnsclf 
under shelter of the forts of Lillo and Licfkenschocck. 
Thus, when the English, on the ad of August, appeared 
before Batz, which surrendered on the first lummons, our 
squadron was safely anchored beneath the walls of Antwerp. 

IMille Chatham was crcctmg formidable battcncs on 
every road round Flushing, bxapabJc though the pbcc was 
of resisting their fire cspcciall) If the fieet were to make a 
combined attack, the council entrusted with the govern 
ment of France during Napoleons absence was a prey to 
t Joenial awl M Thlm bold tbH opbiion, ddi 

tj all th« cootrtjpcnry doonDcaU, 
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the utmost perplexity Utterly divided 111 opinion, its 
members veered from one side to another and m opposite 
directions, ^Yastmg time m endless discussions instead of 
employing it in action Some were influenced by Cam- 
bac^r^s and Clarke, others by Fouch^ and Decrbs , and 
affairs would have come to a standstill, had not Fouch^ 
taken upon himself to act without the knowledge of his 
colleagues, and to authorise measures to which there 
were certainly many drawbacks, but which the imminence 
of the danger imperatively demanded Fouchd, who was 
then acting m the double capacity of Minister of the 
Interior and Minister of Police, in consequence of the 
illness of his colleague Cretet, had the ment of at once 
perceivmg that it was necessary to overawe the enemy by a 
great national demonstration, and he demanded that, besides 
sending all the available troops to Belgium, the National 
Guards of the northern departments should be immediately 
raobihsed 

Fouch^ instantly despatched the order to the prefects, 
without waiting to have it ratified by the council ‘ Let us 
prove to Europe,’ said he m his circular, ‘ that although the 
gemus of Napoleon can shed lustre on France, his presence 
is not necessary to enable us to repulse the enemy Clarke 
and Cambac^rbs, their minds oppressed with the danger of 
conspiracies and of revolutionary agitation, pushed dis- 
trust of their colleague to the extreme of folly, and the 
recollection of his past hfe, of his intrigues, and of his 
undeniable supenority as a man of action, inspired them 
with an aversion not unmixed with fear They considered 
his proposal for raising 30,000 men amongst the National 
Guards as a mere snare and party manoeuvre In their 
eyes it was nothing but a means planned by this old mem- 
ber of the Reign of Terror for creating a formidable army 
for himself in the interior, ready for any contingency at a 
moment which every one foresaw might occur — namely, 
the death or defeat of Napoleon They knew, moreover, 
how much the Emperor abhorred everything like a display 

1 The Moniteiir did not publish this circular It only pubhshed 
the one addressed to the Mayors of Pans (August 25, 1809) 
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of opinion or popular agitation, or appeal to the nation. 
They knew hu instinctive and suspiaous repugnance to oil 
that exceeded the bounds of the administrative routine, 
such as he had made it and they dreaded meumng ha 
anger by measures which might provoke scenes of dboidcr 
Under the influence of these strange apprehensions, which 
depnved them alike of patnotism disc^raent, and even 
fcding of danger the wise Cambac^ria was heard to exclaim 
in answer to ha colleagues earnest entreaties, Monsieur 
Fouchif 1 I do not want to get myself beheaded, ^ while 
Clarke and Fouchd soon treated en^ other rcaprocally ns 
the Jacobin and the tmitor sold to the Engllih. * 
Hence Foochd’s ^Thement expostulations had no mfluence 
whate%'cr upon ha colleagues. They would adopt none 
but the u^ual regular methods, makrng the fmalJ organacd 
forces, which consisted of gendarmene provisional battalions 
and artillery depots, proceed from the provmccs of the 
Centre and the North to Belgium. These troops, imitcd 
to the five or ni thousand men remammg with King Louis 
of Holland, ought to suffice, according to tbcir idea, for 
the defence of Antwerp and, should more energetic and 
decided measures become necessary they intended to 
await the Emperor^ instructioni on that head. 

In reality neither FouchiJ nor CambaciJres was alto- 
gether mistaken as to Napoleons presumed dispositions. 
They were equally right and wrong, for they each viewed 
his character from a diflcrcnt side, Tho one thought of 
the man of action the other of the official personage, the 
pompous creator of an immorable order of thing\ the 
declared enemy of c\"cry idea not cmanatmg from himsclC 
Fouebi saw justly that, according to his masters opinion 
as well as his own, action was the one essential But he 
judged wrongly in imagining that he would be pardoned 
for a service rendered with so bold a hand ond so much 
independence of judgment Combactinrs bad gurts<^ 
rightly that once the danger were past oil these patriotic 
.demonstrationi would bcc^e supremely trouWcsoroc and 

‘ ThUatttleaa. 

1/ mjva of IliUippc dc Jxfgv 
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odious Fouch^ might have the first impulse produced by 
clear evidence of peril in his favour, but Cambac^r^s could 
calculate with more certainty on the inevitable reaction and 
the permanent tendencies of a character which he knew 
better and feared more than any one else 

The Minister of Police, no doubt, obtained a complete 
tnumph over his colleagues, when the Emperor had all the 
despatches under his eyes that informed him successively 
of the arrival of the English fleet off the Isle of Walcheren 
and of the landing of Chatham’s army The very instant 
he received Clarke’s first message, on the 6 th August, and 
even before he had heard anything of Fouch6’s arrange- 
ments, he saw the necessity of intimidating the English by 
a national movement in default of a great display of military 
force, and he desired the Minister of War ‘to draw up 
circulars such as would excite the nation, and to raise 
30,000 men of the National Guard m the Northern depart- 
ments At the same time he commanded the most urgent 
measures to be taken for stopping the enemy’s progress, 
and the plan to be adopted in this campaign was an essen- 
tially defensive one. They were to bring the garnson of 
Flushing up to its full complement, especially in artillery 
and officers, to order General Monnet to cut the dykes and 
flood the surrounding country, to concentrate the of 
the National Guards at Ghent, commanded by General 
Rampon, so as to enable them to reinforce the garnson in 
the Isle of Cadzand, to call all the gendarmerie that could 
be collected by General Moncey to Lille, and all the dis- 
posable troops of the king of Holland to Berg-op-Zoom, in 
order to be able to march them to Antwerp at the first 
signal As to the fleet, it was to take refuge at Antwerp 
Itself No risk, however, should be run with troops of such 
inferior quality Flushing could hold out for tiio months, 
and by that time the Enghsh army would perish from fever 
and the inundations ^ 

When he learnt the opposition which Fouchd’s proposals 
had met with from Cambacdrfes and Clarke, his natural 

^ 1 Napoleon to Clarke, August 6, 1809 

2 Napoleon to Clarke, August 7, 8, and 9 
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impatience changed to anger and he broVe forth in 
invectives Did they wish then, to nllcm the Enghih to 
come and surprise them in their b^? It was not 30,000 
but 60 000 National Guards that should have been raised. 
The attitude they had adopted on that occasion was dts- 
giaceful and shamcftil, and Fouchi alone had understood 
what ought to be done 1 * 

The cotmdl had been equally undecided and dmded 
m opinion as to the commander in-chief to be appomted to 
this extempore army Fouchi proposed Bemadotte , Qim 
hac^^ the img of HoUani The question was well 
worth examining. In fact, the more feeble this army the 
more necessary it was to supply its deficiency in cipcncncc 
and m strength by a good commander 

Bemadotte undeniably had the best claims for this post 
but his presence in Pans at that moment was alone caused 
by his being in disgrace, and no one was ignorant of the 
hatred Napoleon bore lum, especially tmec the penod of 
Moreau 8 tnaL At that very moment the Emperor had 
almost publicly inflicted the deepest injury upon hhn- 
Aftcr the battle of W ngrom, Bemadotte, who was hurt at 
no justice having been done to the Saxon troops under his 
command, unwisely published an order of the day in which 
he complimented the soldiers on the conrage and firmness 
they had displayed during the da)t of the 5th and 6th 
of July 

The Emperor the more deeply irritated by this Indirect 
reproach because it was partly merited, answered it by 
another order of the day addressed, it U true, only to the 
commanders of corps, but promptly and mahdousJy made 
pubhc, and couched m language most insulting lo the 
marshal. ‘ Bemadotte, it said has taken glory to himself 
which belongs to others. His order of the day tended lo 
give false pretensions to troops by no means first rate. It 
was contra^ to truth, policy and national honour’* 

On a thousand other occasions he had taken pains in 

> Nipoltftw to Ctmhicith, lOI Girkf la H 

U 1S09 

* OrJer of ibe Jay of Atrewt 5 1809. Schmlrmfin. 
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depreciate J 3 crnadollc’s character and talents Jiut although 
he felt real a\crsion to this marshal for his independence, 
his ambition, and high spirit, he nc\erthclcss at heart really 
esteemed his energy and militarj’ qualities Proof of this 
occurred on the ^CIy day after he nrotc this insulting 
order, without foreseeing that he nould so soon nant the 
man he nas thus disgracing, for, on the nth of August, 
under the stern pressure of danger, he pointed him out to 
Clarke as the one \\hom he ought to put at the head of this 
mo^ement, rather than Moncey, Bessiures, or Kcllermann, 
although also unemployed ‘If Flushing be taken,’ he 
wrote shortly afterwards to Bernadotte himself, ‘I can only 
ittnbute It to want of head on the part of the commandant 
In that respect I consider Antweqi impregnable I con- 
fide in your braver)', skill, and experience ’ But Bernadotte 
was too cle\er to be dcccned m this manner, he knew' 
that such compliments had but one meaning — namely, that 
he was wanted Meanwhile Napoleon blamed Cambaci^rls 
severely for having thought of gixmg the command to 
King Louis, under the pretext of his being the Giand 
Cojwciahlc of the Empire Is it not exactly, said he, as if 
one wished to give Murat command of the fleet under the 
pretext of his being an admiral? But, in return, might 
not the Arch-chancellor have replied, that if Louis could 
have been suddenly made king in a country of w'hich he 
knew' nothing, why not w'lth equal justice suddenly make 
him a general ? 

The measures ordered by the Emperor w'ere executed 
W'lth all the promptitude demanded by the circumstances 
In the first days of August King Louis w'ent from Aix la 
Chapelle to Berg-op-Zoom, where he had concentrated 
8000 Dutch,^ whom he then distributed on all the points 
that were most menaced Rampon started for the Isle of 
Cadzand with his national guards, to reinforce General 
Rousseau The provisional battalions of conscripts, the 
depots, and mounted gensdarmes were sent in haste to 
Antwerp, which soon possessed a respectable garrison 
Bernadotte himself arrived there on the 15th of August, 
^ Documents on Holland, published by King Louis 
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and displayed much real and activity m fonmng and exer 
casing aH these meipcncnced troops. The national guards. 
It £5 true, called so unexpectedly to a share m rcnoim which 
they did not in any way desire, thoirtd as a rule great 
languor and coldness,^ Nor cxjuld this be furjmsing. 
AVhere was the benefit of their having created a strong 
goTcmment and submitted to the despotism of the Empire, 
if they were thus to see themselves exposed to surpnset 
and panics such ns they had scarcely tnown dunng the 
Revolution? \Vhat was the advantage of to colossal a power 
if It did not know how to guarantee them secunt) ? WTiat 
glory was there m occupying the capitals of foreign countries, 
when their own was le/t uncovered and exposed to the insults 
of the enemy ? ^Vhere was the use, in short, of maintain 
mg on army of too ooo men at such enormous expense, i^ 
at the same time, they were obliged to have recourse to 
levies m masse to requisitions, and to all the primitrvo 
expedients of a nation possessing no organised defence? 

These facts were a cutting commentary on the Imperial 
system, and the lesson was intelligible to every one. There 
IS no doubt that reflections of the kind had a great share 
in the repugnance shown by these men to quitting their 
homes, which they considered they had acquired the right 
to inhabit peacefully But such repugnance was better 
founded than they imagined. No sooner had Napoleon 
begun to foresee the thorough failure of the English against 
Antwerp, than this levy which before long was to number 
8o ooo men, — the la« reserve of France now so com 
pletcly exhausted, — became nothing more m his ejes than 
on additional army for the war against Austria an army 
which, by ha own admission he could not otherwise have 
raised, and which he mtended, according to arcunistanccs, 
should serve him athet in influencing hii negotiations with 
the court of Vienna, or if need be, m marching against 
that power • 

' rbflJppede&Fcnf Thh wil let lithe moic 

on thla Mini that be ipoU here d/ run harinc baJ romman-l of thr 
carahy la thli Icry 

• Sipedcoo to Chirapa^joy Angait 19, 1S09 
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E\ Clothing Napoleon had antiapalcd ^\as, in fact, about 
to be confirmed by events, except m the matter of Flushing 
'lhat place, vhich he sujiposcd could hold out for two 
months at least, nas m reality incapable of resisting the 
combined attacks of the army and the English fleet The 
inundation could only retard its fall by a fen da}s, and 
General jMonnet, who defended it as best he could, ga\c 
the order to cut the dykes But whether the le\cl of the 
ground had been raised, or that a WTong calculation as to 
the height of the waters had been made, certain it is, that 
the opening produced but little effect and m no way 
hindered the English from erecting their batteries on the 
roads surrounding Flushing On the 12th of August, after 
a summons to surrender had been sent to the town, 1200 
pieces of artiller}^ simultaneously opened fire by land and 
SCO, and riddled Flushing with shot and shell At the end 
of a three days’ terrific bombardment, every house in the 
place being on fire or m ruins, our batteries dismounted, 
and one-third of our garrison no longer fit to bear arms, 
the population 111 despair vehemently demanded a capitula- 
tion, then become inevitable, and I^Ionnct, who had bravely 
done Ins duty, surrendered the place just as an assault w'as 
to have been made w'lnch he was no longer capable of 
repulsing (August 15, 1S09) ^ 

The taiang of Flushing was the only advantage England 
gained by this gigantic expedition, the largest that had ever 
left her shores Nearly 10,000 of her soldiers were suffer- 
ing from marsh fever, and this number was daily increasing, 
w'hile they also learned that Antw'erp w^as not only now^ 
prepared against surprise, but capable of sustaining a regular 
siege Moreover, as invariably occurs m so disastrous an 
expedition, disunion had taken place amongst its com- 
manders Admiral Strachan and Lord Chatham threw the 
responsibility upon each other of the check which seemed 

^ According to the testimony even of Chatham and of Admiral 
Strachan, Flushing was on fire on the evemng of August 14, and the 
town ‘presented a fearful picture of destruction!’ See Strachan’s 
report dated August 17, 1809, and Chatham’s dated the llth. Annual 
Register for the year 1809 
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Itkcly to foUorr so ill-bcgun an entcrpruc, and they cocld 
not agree os to the subsequent operaUems. On the a6th 
of August the combined forces had not advanced beyond 
Batz, and the obstacles seemed to be incrcasmg m proper 
tion to the diminution of then nomben. A council of 
war was held, which decided on retreat, subject to the 
approbation of the Bntnh Cabmet a resolution the latter 
did not hesitate to confirm lest, m addition to the loss of 
the campaign, they might also have to deplore that of the 
whole army Hence the expedition at once commenced 
its retreat, and before long the English troops eracnated the 
Belgian temtory and even the Isle of ^\alchertn, which 
had become the final resting place of some of their best 
soldiers. 

Napoleon at first refused to believe in the surrender of 
Flushing, which he had so often declared to be impreg 
noble, A\Tien he could no longer doubt the truth, he 
unhesitatingly attributed it to the cowardice and treachery 
of General hlonnet. Before he even received any Infer 
motion as to the condnet of this officer be ordered Oarlc 
to have articles on his cowardice published in the papers, 
also stating the terrible punishment reserved for command 
ants of fortresses who incurred such dishonour^ The 
\nolcncc of the tone adopted has natundlj thrown suspickm 
on the sentence pronounced bj the commission of inquiry 
which Napoleon instituted on this subject Monnrt, in 
(act, was tned and condemned to death m his absence by 
a military commission, which was more careful to cast the 
misfortune that had bctallcn our arms on the sictim that 
was pomted out to them than to throw any Wamc on ihc 
detestable policy which was its pnnapal cause,* 

hrom the inslani that Napoleon felt the danger was 
bccoromg less pressing, and that the English by their 

‘ Napolcoo to Qatlr Septembers 1S09, 

* The reports of the comroamlen of ibe CojHih c»peditl<’0 
Tinioce In many eoentia] pdati wiUi ibe ctjo^ikm d/awo I7 tb* 
ccanraisflton of twpHry notiHjr M to the mimbef of the iprrnf»n- 
toTDjuic Ibc of tbc Sih December 1809 wUb bu ' 

I'apei*. 
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dilatoriness were sure to fail in their object, he began to 
return, as Cambac^rfes had foreseen, to his real character 
The instinctive distrust peculiar to the despot, which made 
him above all else a lover of silence, of immobihty, and of 
passive obedience, regained its ascendency over his judg- 
ment as a man of action He considered that after ^1 
they had made too much noise about a tnfle, that Fouchi^ 
had gone too far, and that, as he expressed it, ‘so much 
bustle and effervescence was qmte unnecessary’^ What 
w'as the use of multiplying levies and spreading them along 
the departments of the coast? Why send the national 
guards travelhng post-haste ? Did it not needlessly alarm 
the people? Before long this impatience changed to ill- 
humour, and his ill-humour into distrust both agamst 
Fouchd and Bemadotte, and when he had no further cause 
to doubt of the retreat of the Enghsh, he did not hesitate 
to withdraw the command from an auxihary whom he no 
longer wanted A month had scarcely elapsed since he 
had confided it to him, but he now reproached Bemadotte 
for his correspondence with ‘ the intnguers of Pans,’ and 
for a fresh order of the day m which the marshal had 
boasted that he had not had more than 15,000 men at 
Antwerp, to hold the place against the Enghsh ^ 

"Whether these reproaches were very sincere is a point 
that can be settled by referring to Napoleon’s own testi- 
mony On the 8th of October following he wrote to 
Bessiferes, ‘ I have no reason to be discontented with the 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, but I have not judged it wise to 
leave a man of such unsteady opinions at the head of such 
large forces ’ Bemadotte, therefore, first received an order 
to travel, then the offer of a command in Cataloma, which 
he refused, and finally, in consequence of an explanation 
with Napoleon m which vehement language was used, he 
was appointed to the government of Rome with a salary of 
two miUion francs , a result which proves clearly enough 
that It was safer for hun to make himself feared than to 
perform services for the Emperor This appointment, 

1 Napoleon to CambacA^, September i, 1809 

2 Napoleon to Clarke, September iij 1809 
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bcyvrever was almost nnmediatdy withdrawn from hum 
As to Foncbd, from the mstant that the EngjUih appeared 
to be rendered powerless, he was nothing bnt a bo^body 
and an agitator who wished 'to set France on fire, and 
created a feeling of uncertamty by his eternal levies. 

^Vhat could he possibly want to do with them ? * Hts zeal 
very ranch resembled treason, and this suipiaons and 
dangerous servant wonld before long recerve ha reward. 

^ NapoJeon to FowW, Septonber 26 1809. 




CHAPTER VI 

THE PEACE OF VIENNA THE DIVORCE AND AUSTRIAN 

MARRIAGE ANNEXATION OF THE PAPAL STATES TO 

THE EMPIRE NAPOLEON’S PROJECTS RESPECTING THE 

CATHOLIC CHURCH 

(July i 8 og-May 1810) 

The negotiations commenced at Altenburg between 
Napoleon and the Emperor Francis, after the armistice of 
Znaim, had remained almost stationary while the issue of 
events in Spam and Belgium was still uncertain Every 
one, in fact, felt that these three contests, although fought 
out at such great distances, formed in reahty but one 
combined whole, and that if a battle were lost on the Tagus 
or the Scheldt all the advantages gained on the Danube 
would be seriously compromised Never was there a truer 
illustration of the celebrated saying that, ‘ Although diplo- 
matists draw up treaties, it is generals who make them ’ ^ 
Up to the moment when the news amved of the decided 
check given to Welhngton’s campaign m the valley of the 
Tagus and the failure of the English in their attempt on 
Antwerp, the conferences of Altenburg were nothing but a 
kind of diplomatic skirmish m which both sides were 
fencing rather to gam time than to ascertain the true 
intentions of their adversary Napoleon laid down the 
principle of the ult fosstdetts, which consisted in considering 
all the temtory occupied by our troops, with its nine 
million inhabitants, as an already acquired possession, 
destined to serve in the negotiations as a basis of exchange 

^ Speech of M Thiers on the negotiations with Prussn, 1871 
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for such portions of the Imperial domain as Aostna might 
prefer to give upi Such pretensions were inadmissible, 
and the Austrian negotiaton answered by the pnndplc of 
the mtegnty of the Empire and the offer of a purely 
pecuniary mdemnity although they well knew this was a 
proposal that bad no chance of acceptance by a conqueror 
so cractmg ai Napoleon.^ 

In reahty the Emperor had very promptly made up his 
mmd what concessions he would demand from Austria, 
and It is not difBcult to disentangle them from the diplo- 
matic femts beneath which he at first disguised themu On 
his Italian frontier he wished for a portion of tcmtoiy 
which would enable him to establish communications by 
land between Venetti and his poaseswons m Dalmatia, 
that B to say Cannthia, Camiola, and that part of Croata 
which borders the Adriatic os far as Dalmatia , on the Inn, 
to advance the Bavarian frontier os close os possible to 
Vienna while in Gahcao, under pretext of rounding off and 
strengthening the kingdom of Saxony, which was his handi 
work, he wanted to increase the Grand Duchy of ^\amw 
that served as a keystone for the reconstruction of Poland. 
But to gain this last pomt he had to deceive Russia, whose 
suspiaons were Justly orotiscd, and towards whom he was 
bound by the most formal engagements. There was the 
greatest danger in disownmg these engagements, for this 
was not a question to be settled merely with the Emperor 
Alexander personally favourable to the Poles, but with the 
whole Russian nation whom the very name alone of Poland 
lashed into fury If the Ctar were to act in opposition to 
a national hatred of so powerful a nature, he would certainly 
endanger his crown, nay even his life. Most characteristic 
It tnil> was, that 10 long ns the war with Russia had hstetl 
Napoleon refused to do anything whatever for Poland, 
although he could then have attempted it with impunity if 
not advantage. It was since he had formallj proral^ not 
to thmk of it that the temptaUon had taken possession of 
his mind and that, underhand, he encouraged the Poliih 
* S<« Napolcoo* Mtm to XI Je Champacoj* fn>w Joly >1 

Aa^tt IP iSo^, 
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patriots This A\as knot\n at St Petersburg, ^^here no 
opportunity was omitted of cautioning him against such 
designs, and warning him that they vould put an end to 
the alliance. It was the constant subject of discourse 
between the Czar and Caulaincourt, our ambassador, and 
particularly when the conferences at Altenburg were com- 
mencing, Alexander renewed his caution in the most un- 
equivocal language. He had been invited to send a 
representative to the negotiations, but, foreseeing that this 
might lead to his being made to accept responsibility for 
acts he could not approve of, he preferred leaving Napoleon 
to decide in the common interests of the two po^^ ers But 
he again advised him in the most especial manner not to 
touch the Polish question ‘My interests are in your 
Majesty’s hands,’ he ^vrote to him on the 21st August 
1809 ‘ I like to place entire confidence in your friendship 

for me You can give me a certain proof of it by le- 
membenng what I so often repeated to you at Tilsit and 
at Erfurt with regard to the affairs of what was formerly 
Poland, and which I have since desired your ambassador 
to repeat to you ’ 

The court of Austna was perfectly aware that this was 
dangerous ground for us , and for this reason they tried 
m every way to entice Napoleon on to it His keen 
penetrating eye saw the snare clearly, but could not, never- 
theless, resist yielding to the attraction of the forbidden 
fruit He foresaw that Austria would use the grievance at 
St Petersburg against him, in order to impede the negotia- 
tions The dangerous names of Galicia and Poland there- 
fore should not be pronounced by him, so long as he could 
postpone It, then, at the last moment, he would abruptly 
impose his will upon the repugnance of Russia, by an 
‘accomphshed fact,’ alleging as a pretext the moral im- 
possibility of abandoning to the vengeance of the Austrians 
those Poles who had exposed themselves for our cause 
Up to that period it would be necessary to deceive 
Russia, and to prevent his being prematurely accused of 
having designs himself upon Galicia With this view he 
insisted on a detailed protocol of the conference being 
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kept, a proposal yrluch to the hjghest d^rce dated the 
discontent of Jfettemich and Nogcnt, the ttro nQ;otiatori 
ofi whom the pamful task had devolved of disputing with 
him the shreds of the Austrian monarchy It n difiiailt 
to understand bow it came to pass that the amdety of the 
court of Vienna to push him mto this dangerous path did 
not make Napoleon retire before concluding a transaction 
which could not tail to end fatally by war with Russcl 
But it IS undeniable that he acted knowingly — fore war ned 
and thoroughly well informed on the subject ‘Tell 
Caulamcourt distinctly he wrote to Champagny on the 
»4th August that he must requett hL RoraanxofT not to 
let hlmidf be misled by any msmuadons from Austria, and 
to assure him that the Galiaa has not been pco- 
nounced, that we do ruft wish to prestounce tt allhongh it t$ 
clear that the Austrians are cndemvitrtng to fnd some rertj 
of comsntndns proceedings hy that question ^ 

Yet he did wah it, in spite of these reassuring protests. 
Not being able, however to avow his projects without seri- 
ously compromising the issue of the ncgotialioni, he took a 
chcuitous route. The Austrian negotiators being, moreover 
m dismay and obstinately silent he had little by httic to 
relent in his first demands. He gave them to understand 
that If Austria consented to sacrifices equivalent to those 
she bad made at the peace of Presburg, he, on hu side 
would wfllingiy accept a medium course between such 
lacnBcca and the baira of the uti possidetis that is to say 
the cession of four or five million of inhabitants, instead of 
the rune milhons he bad at first demanded- He then 
induced them to admit the principle that this cession 
might take place, first on the Italian frontier and afier 
wards m Upper Austria. Arrived nt that point, but not 
yet wishing to speak of Calico, although ^posing to 
increase Saxony he demanded the annexauon of three 
Bohemian distnets to the btter kingdom convinced that 
the Emperor Francis would, of hb own accord, ofler to 
substitute for them a portion of Galicia, which, being a 
late acquisition, he could not wlue so much as one of the 
• Napoteon to Ctarepacoy I 1^07. 
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older possessions of the monarch)' In exchange for these 
various cessions, he would, he said, restore Vienna, with 
the districts of Brunn and Znaim, besides all Lower 
Austria and Styria^ This vas a clear announcement that 
he had other claims still to put foniard, for our troops 
and those of our ally, Russia, occupied not only all those 
provinces, but nearly half of Galicia, which as )et there 
had been no question of restoring On this point Cham- 
pagny was to declare that ‘ those countries would become 
the subject of special discussion, and form a separate 
vh possideiis ’ 

The court of Austria, crushed down though it was by 
the harsh conditions imposed upon it by its conqueror, 
must have felt the keenest satisfaction when it perceived 
that at length, after so much hesitation, he was furtively 
stretching out his hand towards the prey he so ardently 
coveted. The Emperor Francis suddenly became more 
communicative than he had ever been He sent his aide- 
de-camp, M de Bubna, to Napoleon, pretending to cast 
the blame of the dilatoriness of the negotiations at Alten- 
burg on Mettemich’s love of form, and to say that they 
could come to an understanding much more quickly with- 
out the help of the diplomatists Napoleon received Bubna 
with a courtesy not j&ee from familiarity, and took the 
trouble to display all those feline graces to which — thanks 
to his flatterers — he now attnbuted a sort of power of 
fascination , in short, durmg the course of the interview, 
he went so far as to pull his moustache, which was looked 
upon as a most especial favour He pretended to open 
his mind to him completely, and to keep no secrets from 
him He only asked to live at peace with Austria, m no 
way wished to dismember it, but was forced to take precau- 
tions in order to guard against the weakness of the Emperor 
Francis, who had become the instrument of England, and 
who ‘ was always of the opimon of the last person that spoke 
to him ’ If Austria had had a sovereign whom he could 
have trusted, as for instance the grand-duke of Wurzburg, the 
former grand-duke of Tuscany and brother of the present 

^ Napoleon to Champagny, letter of August 15 to September 4 
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Emperor, Napoleon declared that he would hare been quite 
ready to reatore all the tcmtory he now occupied. Bubra, 
however instantly replying that if this were the case the 
Emperor would hare no hesitation in abdicating, Napoleon 
affected not to believe him. He saw clearly he said, that 
they wanted to force him to recommence the war and to shed 
more blood, hut m that event, he would not retire until he 
had separated the three crowns. If they desired peace 
they must prove it by resigmng themselves to mahe all 
indispensable concessions. He insisted on the necessity 
of obtaining guarantee* from a sovereign from whom he 
had opcrienced ingratitude, and whose interests, moreover, 
were so much opposed to his own. Your roaster and 1 
said he, with that flippancy which he mistooV for miUtai) 
candour are hke two bulls who wish to mate with Germany 
and Italy ' He also impatiently repulsed Bubna s demand 
regarding the restitution of the Tyrol to the house of Austria, 
but he sensibly diminiihed hii pretentions b> declanng 
himself ready to accept a sacnfice like that of Prciburg, in 
other words by not exacting more than about 3 500 000 
inhabitants. 

After his interview with Bubna Napoleon determined to 
take the decisive step. The final check of the Antwerp 
expedition and \^ elllngton s retreat to Portugal were then 
known to be beyond doubt Austria had no further 
succour to expect from any one the ought therefore to 
resign herself to finish matters, and the personal advances 
made by the Emperor Francis to Napoleon seemed to 
indicate a disposition of the kind. On the other hand, 
our successes, although incontestable, were not of the 
same o\CTwheImmg character os at other previous period*. 
In Austria, a more than doubtful battle at Esslmg. and 
another hotly disputed at ^\agram in Spam fl balUc kxt 
nt Talasxra In Holland, a blow pamed, owing more to 
the incapaalj of our adversary than to any merit of ours, — 
all these were not advantages ishlch allowed us to make 
much abuse of victory It was essential therefore to 
diminish our pretensions to the lowest and to dictate 
* Jsspotfoo lo Qu mpag ay 10, iSoa 
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peace as quickly as possible. Napoleon, it is true, seemed 
to understand the necessity of concluding it proniptl), but 
less with a new to hasten peace than to pre\ent Russia 
interfering in a treaty ^\hlch i\as to be made partly against 
her He therefore at last determined to unmask his real 
Mews, and on the 15th of September urote to M. de 
Champagny ‘ to press foni-ard the negotiations as much as 
he could,’ and to inform the Austnan diplomatists that, 

‘ in order to put an end quickly to the evils of uar uhich 
afflicted the people and cspcaoUy ihai good A tt si nan nation ’ 
he was ready to conclude it on the basis of a cession of 
population, — of 1,600,000 souls on the frontiers of the Inn 
and in Italy, and of 2,000,000 m Galicia, ‘ to he divided 
between Saxony and Russia 

This pretended division was in his view merely intended 
to pacify the Emperor Alexander, for he reserv'ed for him 
but one-fifth of the territory which he demanded in Galicia 
Under this guise that fatal thought uliicli lurked beneath 
all his others, and was so pregnant uith present and future 
complications, first saw the light of day The aggrandise- 
ment of the duchy of Warsaw, or of Poland rather, of 
which there had never been a question hitherto, in itself 
exceeded all he had claimed on the score of Italy and 
Bavaria Such a betrayal, tardy though it was, of his long- 
concealed desire, at once disclosed the ulterior plans he 
had in view, and the cause of the dissimulation which he 
had seen fit to practise at the beginning The court of 
Austna took care not to repel a pretension which in reality 
was very advantageous to it, and made but trifling objec- 
tions to our demands on the subject of Galicia It would 
even, if necessary, have ceded the entire province to us, 
but vehemently opposed giving us any of the other disputed 
points on Austrian temtory Now that Napoleon had 
betrayed himself, it was as much Austna’s interest to pro- 
long the discussion as his to shorten it This calculation 
by the Austrians, however, did not escape the observation 
of their sharp-sighted adversary, but it irritated him keenly 
With all his genius, Napoleon was too impatient and too 
1 Napoleon to Champagny, September 15, 1809 
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impcHcms to be a good diplomatist In ev e ry negotiation 
which he conducted personally, olthongh he prepared with 
consummate art the snares mto vrhith he Intended hrs 
adversanei should &11, he almost invariably allcrred them 
to be seen through before the proper time, thus losmg all 
the benefit of his stratcgcmi, and being obliged as a last 
resource to show the pomt of the sword. The latter 
aignment no doubt was all-powerful, but it added humi- 
liation to defeat dated resentment amongst the 
vanquished that was all the deeper from the first appeal 
having been made to prmaples of compromise and equity 
In his veiation at having taken a false step, he heaped the 
most msultmg abuse on the Emperor and his counsellon. 
When writing to Champaguy he said I don’t know how 
they can make that pnnee sptah nuh nensatst the gentle- 
men of the court of Dotis can have no idea of geography 

we must let them talk twaddle. The Emperor 
doc* not know what he is saying. ^ 

The aim of aH this twaddle was to deprive him of some 
thousands of subjects, and to gam more time if podblc, 
which was the devercit plan Austria could adopt Bat 
Napoleon was not the man to let any one take advantage 
of the false position in which ho had pheed hImscIC 
Diplomacy had become worthless from the moment that 
he dedd^ on imposing his will at any cost upon hfs 
adversary He therefore abruptly took the ncgotialions 
into his own hands, and treated directly with Bnbna and 
Pnnee John Licfatenstcm, the same whom he had so well 
known how to flatter caress, and cajole after the battle of 
Austcrhtz. This was equivalent to saying that afialis were 
to be treated in a military fashion, and that the conferences 
of Altcnburg were hcn^orwnrd usdess. He ostensibly 
placed his army in strategical positions, held renews, and 
inspected the prindpal posts, and then, hanng taken these 
precautions, signified his oltimatuni to the two generals. 
On the Italian frontier he would be satisfied with Camlola 
in Cannlhla, with the district of Villach In Croatia, the 
right bank of the Save as far as Bosnia, and on the frontier 

I Napoleon lo Chompognj 31 •O'l 33 I$o^ 
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of Bavana he would give back Linz and keep Salzburg 
In all, this amounted to 1,500,000 souls, instead of 
1,600,000 In Galicia he ivould be content with a 
population of somewhat more than 2,000,000, but also 
demanded the reduction of the Austrian army by 150,000 
men, the exclusion of all foreigners semng in Austria, and 
a war contnbution of 100,000,000 (Sept 30) 

The menacing demonstrations by which he accompanied 
these demands produced their effect on the court of Dotis, 
and all dispute with him ceased except as to the amount of 
the war contnbution Napoleon, however, was obstinate, 
and his determination not to lower the sum he had ongin- 
ally named seemed hkely to prolong the discussion indefi- 
mtely, when an incident occurred that was well calculated 
to affect him strongly and to make him feel the necessity 
of bringing the negotiations to a conclusion On the 12 th 
of October 1809, while he was passing his troops in review 
at Schonbrunn, a young man rushed out from the crowd 
and tned to approach him Although instantly driven 
away, he a second time attempted to get near the 
Emperor, but his persistence having attracted the attention 
of the staff, Rapp and Berthier had him arrested and 
searched, when it was discovered that he carried a long 
and very sharp knife concealed under his coat He was a 
youth of seventeen, almost a child, with a melancholy but 
mild cast of countenance, son of a poor pastor at Naum- 
burg, and called himself Fredenck Staabs When questioned 
by the Emperor in presence of Corvisart, he answered with 
a calmness and assurance that told of most inflexible resolve 
Nor could Corvisart detect any irregularity in his pulse 
Without the slightest attempt at boasting he declared that 
he had deterrmned to kill Napoleon, in order to deliver 
Germany from its oppressor, that he had no confidants or 
accomplices, but showed neither regret nor repentance. ‘ I 
have not been able to see any trace in him either of rehgious 
or pohtical fanaticism,’ wrote Napoleon to Fouch6, when 
givmg him an account of the event on the very day it 
occurred It was, therefore, patriotism alone which had 
moved him to the deed 
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This first -mdication of the implacable passion* of 1813 
made but a passing impression cm Napoleon, and the IcMon 
which such an act of fenatiasm contained was lost upon 
him- It suggested to him no other idea than the neces- 
sity of qmtting as qmckly os possible a residence which had 
become unwholesome. He saw m it no symptom of the 
hatred of the nation, nothing but the act of an ovcr-eialcd 
indiYidoal, and be would wiUmgly have made Staabs pass 
for a lunatic, had not the luadity of his mind been *0 mcon- 
tcstable. Howerer careful as he was of his pcnonal safety 
he was not called upon to orercomc any feeling of dcmcncy 
to which his heart at all time* was a stranger , nor wai he 
capable of comprehending that, havmg held a coaversatkm 
with Staabs, he owed him mercy True greatness is always 
gencrou* and entering into a discussion with a vanquished 
enemy u equivalent to pardoning him. 

Being well aware that desperate acts of the sort arc con 
tagioDS, be desired that os bttle noise a* possible should be 
made about the attempt or it* purmhmcnL He ordered 
Champagny to Kgn the peace at once, yielding if rcqatrtd 
on the pomt of the hundred million*, and Bubna and 
Lichtenstein consented to the sum of eighty five millions, 
subject to It* ratification by their court But Napoleon 
did not wait for the exchange of ratifications. Adding 
another tncL to the many artifices he had employed during 
the negotiauons, he quitted Vienna on the 15th of October 
after loudly proclaim mg to every one that peace bad been 
made, although it had not >’ct b^ concluded. The kmg 
expected news everywhere exated manifestations of joy 
and rendered it impossible for Austria to recede, no matter 
how great her vexation and disappointmenL 

The exchange of ratification* took pbcc on the aoth of 
October much to the displeasure of the Austrian court, 
whose Interest it was to prolong the discussioa A few 
day* later the French troops evacuated \ncnna, after blow 
ing up the inoflrenme ramparts a petty act of reprisal ami 
a useless cruelty destTO}ing as it did, not a forlificatii^ 
but a historical tou^-enir and a promenade dear to tnc 
inhabitants the only object of which could be to puatsh 
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them for having dared to stop the king of longs even, for 
the space of two days The Viennese nevertheless, by the 
admission of the Mo7iiteur itself, had tended our wounded 
with the utmost care after Wagram, and our staff had warmly 
thanked them for it in a proclamation which ended by the 
following words ‘ The great Napoleon shall know that you 
have claims on his kindness 1 ’ ^ The gratitude he showed 
them was by mjunng then town , and this summary pro- 
ceeding reminded the people, who were too apt to forget 
the fact, that their Emperor was nothing more than the 
vassal of a most ruthless master 

The peace of Vienna had been purchased by conditions 
which could leave nothing but humihation, resentment, and 
national hatred in their track However, thanks to our 
tortuous policy, it excited far more discontent m the nation 
which had profited by our victory than in that which had 
been vanquished by us When the Emperor Alexander 
learnt the clauses of the treaty relative to Galicia he was 
•wounded to the quick He read the document in presence 
of Caulaincourt, our ambassador, without uttenng a word , 
then, taking up from the table an order of the day by which 
General Pnnce Gortchakoff was dismissed for having ex- 
pressed sympathy w’lth Austria, and making Caulaincourt 
note Its recent date in undeniable proof of his fidelity to the 
alliance, he broke off the intenuew, not being willing to 
listen to the justification w'hich the perplexed diplomatist 
was about to offer 

The violation of the engagements contracted at Tilsit 
was as flagrant as it was possible to be, and Napoleon in no 
way deceived himself as to the bad impression it would 
make at St Petersburg But he flattered himself that he 
would soon dissipate it, cither by the advantages which the 
peace secured to Russia, or by his protestations in favour 
of maintaining the alliance, or, m short, by the fear he in- 
spired In his anxiety to right himself at anj cost with that 
court, he resoh ed that Alexander should recen e the repara- 
tion simultancousl} with the offence, and spontaneously 
offered him a sort of guarantee for the future On the same 

* bcc the i\fci licit ofjul) 23, iSoo 
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day that the treaty was signed at Vienna, the aoth October 
1 809 Cbampagny addres^ a long apology to M de Roman 
toff on the s^ject of the Gahoan cession. He assured 
him that Napoleon had only consented to U m self-defence 
with the view of protecting those men who had mcnBced 
themselves for him from the vengeance of Austria , that he 
would tale care to repress all revolutionary feeling m the 
temtory given over to Saxony m fine, ‘ that he was ready 
to agree to the extinction of the names of Poland and the 
Poles, not only from every transaction, but even from his- 
tory itself. 

Such assurances exceeded all bounds but want of good 
faith could not be cflaced by want of dignity , hence they 
in no wise restored Alcianderis confidence. He kept his 
gncrance, though for a moment nounshmg the hope of 
gaining some advantage by the guarantee that was offered 
him. This fllusion however loon vanished, and the wound 
rankled by slow degrees, so that this murii-Tauntcd peace 
ultimately grew mto an almost open quarrel between Russia 
and ourselves. 

While the house of Austria was signmg peace with us, 
numbers were sacn Being their lives for her in one of those 
provinces which previous wars had detached from the 
monarchy The Tyrol — the insurrection of which would 
have been so useful to Austria, If geographically placed In 
the heart of the empire instead of being situat^ m such a 
peculiar and isolated position — had been neglected tuhse 
qucntly to Lefcbvre a first attempt to subdue it, and had 
been treated like a kind of fortress, the aitnucs to which 
alone are occupied and the exits guarded. The tennina 
tion of the greater operations and the signing of the peace 
allowed Napoleon to concentrate against this pronnee all 
the forces requisite to subdue it, rmd to replace it under 
the hated yoke of Bavaria. Drouet l\rcdc, iTal, and 
Baraguay d HUlicri nmultaneously penetrated into the 
country through its northem and southern valleys, with 
strong columns of troops su/fidenUy numerous to crnib 
all resistance. Before resuming hostilities Prince Fugcnc 
offered the msurgcnls an amnesty which for an instant 
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At the same hoar m ^hich Hofer was being aecated 
at Mantna, the victim of his attachment to the Austmn 
monarchy a grand and solemn rcconcihation was taking 
place between the author of hu murder and the monarch 
who had derived benefit fitirahu self sacn See. The Emperor 
Francis was gmng his daughter m marriage to Napoleon, 
neither the one nor the other apparently suspecting what 
an evil omen this blood-stam cast upon the contract Bat 
on slight reflection every line of this extraordmary contract 
seems in some sort written in blood. How many generous 
lives had been immolated on both sides before such an 
alliance was possible between the onaent and the modem 
Osar 1 

An alliance with one of the royal races of Europe had 
been long contemplated by Napoleon, It was m accord- 
ance with all his instincts as restorer of the old 
but events had never jet allowed him to cany it into cflcct. 
He had not been able to devote his mind to the subject 
amid the ever recurring dm of war moreover even the 
unexampled bnThancy of his fortune had not yet thrown 
everything dsc into the shade. From the penod of the 
law of divorce, however the extraordinary fiiality which be 
had granted to the rupture of the conjugal tie had been 
attributed to a secret desire of contracting a second mar 
nage, and Josephmc had followed the discussions of the 
Council of State with the most painful interest and anuety 
More than once the courtiers, dwaji seeking to dlrinc the 
wishes of their master had by them indacrctt foresight, 
anticipated hts project of divorce from Josephine. He had 
not dared to breathe ha secret until at Erfurt, when he 
sounded Alexander on the possibility of a marnage with 
the Grand Duchess Catherine^ one of the Czar’s 
Alexander while ptetendmg to be personally well JupoW 
to the project, alleged the difficulty of 
mother’s resutance, and thus the negotiation dfoj^^ 
Now, however radunt with the fresh prestige deriicd tnjoi 
the peace of \Tcnna, more powerful apparently than at 
Erfiitt, though less strong in rcahtj Napoleon had a 
to believe that he would no longer be opposed by 
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the prejudices of which he had »o carefuUj renved. There 
was onlj one thing which he could not borrow from the 
past, one which he found beyond hu reach and that was 
hereditary He had thought to supply Its deficiency 
by talking on every occasion of his pr^ecessor Charle- 
magne, but no one looked upon this Caritrvingiaii relahon- 
ship m a senous light. He Ottered himself however that 
he might obtain more success by decorating himself with 
the recoUecticms of on anaent dynasty It a therefore 
allowable to beheve that, while taJdng into account the 
reassuring effect which such an act would produce on the 
public mind by the mere fact that it held out a prospect of 
more sober views, of wiser and more paafic dispositions, 
his pnnapol motiTC above oU others was to cflace from 
himself the last stigma of the rcvolutionat and upstart, to 
treat as an equal with sovereigns by the grace of God, and 
to humble the old dynasties, hitherto so disdainful, by 
depnving them of their one remaining consolation, — the 
pndc of birth and race. Besides, the impatience and ex 
cessivc susceptiblhty which Napoleon displayed m the 
negotiations relative to his second mamage soon showed 
that vanity had a larger share in ha determination than 
the wise considerations with which he has been honoured. 

On the aoth of October 1809 he arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau, 01 likewise hu court, whom he had appomted to 
meet him there, and he instantly divulged the project »htch 
occupied hu thoughts to hu confidant Cnmbacerb. That 
prudent personage was struck by the tone of majeatic 
haughtiness and tovcrelgn assurance which the Emperor 
adopted while informing him of hu views. * Napoleon, 
wrote he, has the air of promenading in the raidit of hu 
glory ' and the image well pictures the change whkh 
mad conceit — very comprehensible after such great luccas 
— had wrought In hli manners, hitherto more abrupt and 
restless than prccue and sotema Cambaedres had too 
much seme, and knew his master too well, not to understand 
that an alliance with the old dynasties, far from rendenng 
* Thh esTjTwioo U ojcd by Citnbacfrb la hi* laeJ led Mrr*' u, 
died t7 Jr TUen, 
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October AH those sorereigns nvho hid Bobtoitted to 
Napoleon s poirer and ^re his faithful satellites bad been 
convoked thither by mntations that were only lo many 
Tcded orders. Rumours of divorce became then so nfe 
that the unfortunate Jotcpbme could no longer doubt the 
fate awaiting her On the evening of Noi-ember 30 the 
prefect of the palace was on duty in an apartment adjoining 
the drawing room where the Emperor and Josephine were 
sitting, when he heard picrang cne*, and with amazement 
recognised the voice of the Empress, A few moments 
afterwards the door opened, and Napoleon having called 
him in, be beheld the Empress suffering from a violent 
nervous attack, and uUermg ciclainations of distress and 
despair Then, helping Napoleon to carry her into her 
own apartment and to attend on her for a while be bad on 
opportunity of notiang that, although her gnef might be 
rei^ the swoon at least had been feigned,^ 

In fact (he much-dreaded explosion had taken place. 
The Emperor had at first determined to await the arrival 
of Pnncc Eugbic in Pans, in order that tbc presence and 
consolations of the son whom Josephine so tenderly loved 
might soften the bitterness of his mtended communication , 
but fn a moment of impatience ond harshness he had kt 
his secret cscapt \\'hcn he announced the terrible news 
to her who alone was ignorant of it, to the woman who, by 
having brought him amongst her wedding presents the chief 
command of the ormj in Italj had so eminently contributed 
towards his exalted fortune, eight daj-s had already elapsed 
since he bad desired Champagny to ask for him the hand 
of the Emperor /Mexandcr s sister It was Russia, his ally 
not Austria, nhom he thought it better to address 6rst. 
Either this latter power sceiti^ to him to have been too 
crueUi treated to be moved by any desire for a family onion, 
or a refusal appeared less likely on the part of Alexander 
or m fine he thought, and thought rightly that it was mote 
dangerous to wound so formidable a sovereign tlian to w 
one more cause of dwplcarurt to the jnisfortenes of a 
monarchy now weak and vanquished- On the sJd 
' nw«et : rri Fwn rf'fj ( J" F'^ 
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November Champagny wrote to Caulamcourt that the 
Emperor Alexander had told Napoleon at Erfurt ‘ that his 
sister the Princess Anne was at hts disposal/ an extra- 
ordinary alteration m a proposal which had not emanated 
from Russia but from us, and was now suggested by 
Napoleon with the view of making a refusal more difficult 
Caulamcourt therefore was to broach the question simply 
and frankly to the Emperor Alexander, and to tell him 
‘ that the Emperor, urged on by the whole of France^ was 
prepanng for a divorce Could he calculate upon the 
Czar’s sister ? Let his Majesty think it over for two days, 
and answer frankly, not as if he were addressing the ambas- 
sador of France, but a person passionately devoted to both 
families ’ ^ 

The affair was neither so simple nor so easy as those in 
Paris pretended to think, especially since they had so deeply 
wounded the national sentiment of the Russians by again, 
in so vexatious a manner, bringing up the menacing spectre 
of Poland before their eyes As to any difficulties to which 
the divorce might give rise, they were not of a nature to 
disquiet Napoleon’s sense of omnipotence The Arch- 
chancellor had pointed out the course to be followed The 
dissolution of the civil tie was easily obtainable, for, accord- 
ing to the Code, mutual consent was sufficient to entitle 
any two people to a divorce No doubt there was a clause 
of a certain decree which prohibited divorce to the members 
of the imperial family ^ But although the Emperor thought 
fit that this article should be apphed to his brother Kong 
Louis, whose conjugal misfortunes were so well known, he 
in no wise intended to submit to it himself Moreover, 
who would dare to invoke it against him ? On the other 
hand, however, the dissolution of the religious tie presented 
more than one obstacle, for it depended on the ecclesiastical 
junsdiction At the period of the coronation, with the 
view of dissipating Josephine’s fears and of appeasing the 
Pope’s scruples, Napoleon had consented, at the request 

1 Champagny’s despatch to Caulamcourt, November 22, 1809 
Archives des Affaires Eiraiigires Russie, 149 

2 Decree of March 30, 1808, Art vu 
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of his uncle, CordinaJ Fesdi, secretly to go through the 
reUgioos ronrrfage ceremony and the benediction had been 
given by the cardinal himself m one of the apartments 
of the Tuilcnes. The Cathohc Church docs not permit 
divorce, or at least she has not tolerated it except m very 
rare cases, in hen of certain favours for which she paid 
dear as she bought them at the cost of consideration. It 
was necessary, therefore, to get the rdigious roarrage pro- 
nounced null and void, a matter that m fiict would be 
equivalent to a divorce. But the competent nuthonty in 
everything regarding sovereigns was the Tope, and the Pope 
was Napoleon s prisoner no complaisance, therefore, cooW 
be expected &om him. Here, however, the wise and wary 
lawyer agam undertook to nniavel the difficulty sure 
and discreet methods, as a too abrupt proceeding might 
have caused both scandal and danger 

As the sad scene which had revealed the domestic 
trouble m the imperial family was soon pubUdy known, the 
divorce became the subject of conversation at the court 
and m tomu The unfortunate Josephine was supported, 
it is true, by the affection of her children who felt ^e blow 
scarcely less keenly than herself but being convinced of 
the absolnte futilit) of resistance:, she had after the deepest 
anguish submitted rather than resigned herself to that 
strong will which henceforward braroc Inflexible In 
order to feign consent, it was necessary that she should 
show herself m public. Hence she was dragged about to 
all the grand official receptions, and the scandal lonng 
public watched her doscly in order to note the extent and 
progress of her misfortune. The echoes of the palace more 
than once repeated her sobs and complaints but it was 
desirable that this victim to pride and policy should appear 
content to sacrifice herselfi and she was not allowed the 
satisfaction even of a dispby of gnet In i\\c/?Us pircn at 
the commencement of December to celebrate the annircr 
eary of the coronauon, Pans beheld her with death in 
heart and a iroDc on her hps, beonng the despair which 
was a torture to her with grace playing her part of fmC- 
reign for the last time surrounded by her children, who, to 
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use the expression of a contemporary, were dancing at their 
mother’s funeral 

On the 15th of December 1S09, at a family council 
consisting of all the members of the imperial family then 
in Paris, Napoleon read a declaration intended to make 
known the determination he had taken to separate from 
Josephine ‘The policy of his kingdom, the interests and 
needs of his people, reqmred that he should leave children 
after him, hens of his love for them, — the throne upon 
which Providence had placed him For many years past 
he had abandoned all hope of having children by his 
beloved spouse This was the cause then which induced 
him to sacnfice the tenderest affections of his heart, to 
hearken only to the good of the State and to desire the 
dissolution of their mamage . ’ When Josephine rose 
in her turn to read the declaration, which had been handed 
to her ready drawn up, announcing a consent that was so 
httle in accordance with her true sentiments, sobs impeded 
her utterance. She found it impossible, despite every 
effort, to articulate one single sentence of this studied part, 
her convulsions of grief were alone visible, and, for a 
moment the real truth overpowered the official falsehoods 
Regnault de Saint -Jean d’Angely, taking the paper from 
Josephine’s tremblmg hands, read aloud the document 
which under conventional phrases disguised the tortures 
of a spint wounded to the point of death by humiliation, 
regret, and despair Next day, December 16, the official 
report of this double declaration was presented to the 
Senate with the senatus-consultum destined to legalise the 
dissolution of the mamage. This senatus-consultum de- 
clared that the mamage contracted between Napoleon and 
Josephine was dissolved, and fixed an annual revenue of 
two milhon francs from the State Treasury as the jointure of 
the divorced Empress, who preserved her title and rank, 
the Emperor addmg one milhon to this annual income from 
the funds of the civil list 

Prince Eugene, who cruelly felt the blow levelled at his 
mother, m addition to the loss of his hopes of the throne 
of Italy, was forced to come to the Senate, and not only 
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testify to the gratitude of his family but, what almost 
suipasscB belief to speak of the satulaction and pnde 
with which his mother would witness all the happy resnlti 
which her sacrifices would produce for the country and the 
Emperor Rcgnault, m a plaintive speedi, described 
Josephine as aacnficmg her tendemess for the best of 
huslmnds, through devotion to the best of klng^ and 
attachment to the best of nations , he adjured the senator* 
to accept, m the name of France, lo deeply touched by it, 
and m sight of astonished Europe, this saaificc, which was 
tfu gnaiat that ever had beat madt cn earth! ^ Such 
hyperbole rendered adulation difficult to those who bad to 
speak after him. Lac^p^e, whose emotion did not cause 
him to lose his presence of mmd preferred lo offer mcense 
to the sacnficer rather than to the victim. He begged the 
Senate to note, as weD worthy of remark, that amongst 
the thirteen kings of France whose dudes as sovereigns had 
constromed them to dissolve the des which bound them 
to thar conjOTts, four of the most admired and cherished 
raonarchs might be coimted — Chariemagne, Philip Augustus, 
Ixmis XII., and Hcniy IV Thanks to this mode of inter 
predng history no matter what Napoleon might do here- 
after he would henceforward always resemble a great man, 
and divorce was only one addidonal perfection ftnm the 
moment that it was he who desired it Consequently at 
the termination of these two speeches the »cnatu*<onsuItam 
was passed by eighty votes against seven. 

The dissolution of the religious tie was next demanded 
from the diocesan episcopal court. It at first exerted 
scruple* amongst the membm* of that ecclesiastical tribunal, 
and they would gbdly have refused had the choice been 
left to them. They alleged, apparently not wrthout reason, 
that although competent to dedde in cases of pmatc 
Individuals, they had no power with regard to soveragns, 
and that long usage bad reserved such special Jurisdictt^ 
to the Pope. Cambaedre*, cser subtle, replied that the 
InlCTvenuon of tbc Pope might perhaps be necessary lo 

I Sluing ct the Shtet CcnxTVJttvr vo, Nortmlct 1 6 
Arthrra furitmfnfji 
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dissolve a regular marriage, but that it was quite unneccs- 
sar)'^ to declare the nullity of one in which no rule had 
been observed, and where there had been neither witnesses, 
nor a proper priest, nor e\en proper consent In short, 
said the impenal petition, supported by the testimony of 
Duroc, of Tallejarand, and of Berlhicr, the Emperor had 
only feigned consent, with the view' of pacifying Josephine 
and tranquillising the conscience of the Pope , but he had 
never seriously consented, for he had even at that period 
the certainty of being obliged to contract a second marriage 
In other words, he had deceived at one and the same 
moment, Josephine, Cardinal Fesch, and the Pope 

Cambac^rbs, however, did not refuse to calm the timor- 
ous consciences of the episcopal officials He brought 
them the declaration of a committee of seven bishops, 
certifying that the episcopal tribunal was competent to 
settle the question Its members then began a pretended 
examination into the reasons alleged by the Emperor in 
favour of annulling the marriage The argument deduced 
from the absence of witnesses and of a proper pnest — 
namely, the parish priest — w'ould have had great weight 
but for Cardinal Fesch’s declaration, made with a frankness 
bordering on courage, that the Pope, on account of the 
circumstances, had expressly dispensed him from following 
the ordinary forms — a fact most embarrassing to Catholic 
consciences It was therefore the defective consent of 
the Emperor, the species of moral violence to which this 
singular minor had been subjected — that is to say, in 
reality the deliberate deceit of which Josephine had been 
the victim on the part of her husband — upon which the 
pleaders were obhged to insist But the argument upon 
which they most relied, and which had the greatest weight 
with the unfortunate judges, was the unlimited pow'er and 
known character of the terrible chief under whom they 
served The episcopal tribunal did not pretend to more 
virtue than Pius VII had himself shown on another 
occasion, and only asked to have a pretext for submission 

^ See Thiers, D’Haussonville, the Abb^ Lyonnet Vte du Cardinal 
Fesch 
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Consequently they annulled the religious mamage, and 
the metropoUtan tribunal hastened to confirm the sentence 
0anuaiy 1809) 

Josephine, who suffered solitude m the Tcry midst of 
the court at the Tuileries before the details of her repudia 
tion were finally settled, buned her gnef at ilalmaaon, 
where she end^ her days a few years later, alone and 
neglected Napoleon withdrew to the Tnanon for a week's 
hunting, in order to mark the separation which was com- 
mencing. The negotiationa with SL Petersburg for the 
condnsion of a mamage had not ceased for a moment. 
On the 28th of December 1809 Cnulaincourt had made 
the overture to the Emperor which Champagny had 
desired him to make. Alexander taken by surprise by so 
nttcrly unexpected a request, was still completely ahsoibed 
m apprehensions ns to the restoration of Poland provoked 
by the recent cessions m Gahaa — cessions which had cx 
cited the hvchest and most deep-seated irritation through- 
out the whole Russian nation. Under the influence of 
these fean, and smarting from the reproaches which were 
openly enough addressed to him by public opinion, then 
much more free m Russia than m France, he had received 
with an eagerness easy to understand, the unhoped for offer 
made to him by Napoleon on the preceding 20th of October 
to jom him in effacing all old recollections, Mn making the 
name of Poland and the Poles disappear not only from every 
political transaction but e^-cn from history If he could onl^ 

succeed m making it disappear from the Moxitatr^ where it 
figured daily the concession would not be unlmportanL 

Knowing the character of hii all) and deshoos that 
such a promise should not remain a dead letter he 
immediately occupied himself in arranging the drafi of 0 
convention intended to possess the force of law Thii 
draft was formed on the following bases : (i) A reaproal 
engagement never to allow the restoration of 1 oland (2) 
Suppression of the names of Poland and the Poles in ^ 
public and private documents (3) Suppa'sslon of 
anaent orders of Poland and of all sclf-govcminent in the 
Duchy of arsaw It was precisely at the moment when 
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the Emperor and his counsellors were engaged in discussing 
the terms of this convention with Caulaincourt, that the 
demand of marriage was made, apprising them of the 
price which Napoleon intended to place on his abandon- 
ment of Poland , for it was difficult to believe that chance 
alone had united two such different proposals 

To give an idea of the sentiments vith which Napoleon’s 
demand must have inspired Alexander, it is sufficient to 
say that the Czar had thoroughly mastered the character of 
his ally His private opinion, therefore, vas very far re- 
moved from the commonplace or official admiration which 
he considered it necessary to profess for him Not only 
had he had frequent personal relations with him, quite 
sufficient for the appreciation of all minor shades of 
character, but he had been able to test him in peace and 
war, in small and great affairs Alexander, whose only 
fault amongst many noble and ’’generous qualities was a 
marked tendency to cunning, though a keen observer, vas 
also a just one Conversations with him still exist, dating 
from this penod (November and December 1809), noted 
down from day to day by his interlocutor. Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, from which it is easy to glean his opimon of 
Napoleon While expressing it with the utmost calmness 
and reserve, he manifested excessive mistrust of him He 
declared that he ‘was a man who considered any means 
legitimate, provided he attained his object, and who did 
everything by calculation, even to his outbreaks of passion ’ 
He affirmed that he held proofs m his hand that at the 
very time when Napoleon was proposing to him to efface 
the names of Poland and the Poles, and was makmg 
similar declarations to the legislative body through M de 
Montahvet, he was sendmg assurances to the Poles that 
these were nothing but pretences intended to deceive their 
common enemies In short, his dominant sentiment re- 
garding Napoleon was precisely that with which a formidable 
and perverse power would inspire a character naturally 
kind, namely, a feeling of aversion mingled with fear ^ 

1 Alexander ler ct le pntue Czartoryski correspondance et conversa- 
tions (dated December 26, 1809) 
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What could have happened, then, that was capable of so 
abruptly modifying his resoloPons ? The prospect of a 
marriage neither more honourable nor advantageous, but 
from a dynastic pomt of view more flattering to Napoleon’s 
pnde, had presented itself and be had embraced rt with 
the capnaous folly of a spofled child of fortune, without 
troubling himself ns to the political consequences of so 
sudden a change. 

At the last party at which the Empress Josephine was 
present in the Toilenes — a short tune therefore before the 
iSth of December the date of her departure for Malmaison 
— hL de Floret, a secretary of the Austrian Embassy in 
conversation with hL de Sdmonvillc, one of the shreiidest 
men of the day expressed his regret that the divorce should 
tenmnate in a Russian mamage, while Austria would hart 
been enchanted to give one of her archduchesses to 
NapolcotL S^onviUe feigned surprise, and aflected to 
sec nothmg but an expression of polite regret In the remark. 
As RL de Floret, however insist^ that he was in earnest, 
S^onvTllc lost no time in mentioTung the subject to the 
Due dc Bassano who, m his turn, instantly reported it to 
the Emperor Napoleon had just reccirtd a precudy 
similar report of the disposition of the court of Vienna 
from RL de Narbormc:, then passmg through that capital.* 
He m consequence commissioned the Due dc Bassarw to 
make an offer m that sense, with all possible secrecy, to 
Pimcc Schwarzenberg, the Austrian ambassador, and to 
endeavour to obtam a promise from him without making 
any engagement himsclC RI dc Labordo, who had served 
m Austria during the emigration and was mtimatc with 
Pnnee Schwarzenberg was the intermediate agent chosen 
for this delicate negotiation. He found the pnnee in 

ilnCoUrij •tiff and lallaL On« of Chaaipagtiy < deipUcbes 
the iame day Indkatci a ihofoojh chaag* of tooc and 
{^Afxkrta itt A^m itr*ns ra Rnme I49). 

* Rtarbonne* ncKe lie cxhtcact of »lilch Us* U«n dliputcd 
doeament nOhcml dale or dgrutarc but cvUIenliy bclonci to 

of Nortmber 1^09, Tbe propoiol h made Uy RIct tens Ich, 

Thi* b an ltl«a of mine, bw I *m certain that ite wooW M 

CaTOoiaUe to It {Ankint dtt AJfjirxs itm* Vtr AutrUk joj? 
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despair at the Russian marriage, which he regarded as a 
fresh misfortune for Austria. No sooner, therefore, did M 
de Laborde speak, than he seized the proffered opportunity 
as an unhoped-for piece of good fortune, and ivrote off that 
instant to his court, which was a prey to the same regret 
and uneasiness with himself 

The project of the Russian mamage was doubtless a 
very senous and menacing event for the court of Vienna. 
Dunng the whole course of the negotiations which had 
preceded the peace, Austna, independently of her very 
natural anxiety to hghten as much as possible the burdens 
imposed upon her by defeat, had pursued but one other 
object, that of irritating Russia against France, and putting 
an end to an alliance which was an insurmountable obstacle 
to the restoration of her power This object she had partly 
attained by tempting Napoleon’s cupidity with the offer of 
Gahcia , but now, when m the act of applauding herself for 
her work, and seeing with secret joy the evident increase 
of the misunderstanding between Alexander and Napoleon, 
an unforeseen event threatens to crush all her hopes 
Although It was impossible for true pohticians to have any 
delusions on the advantages of a dynastic alliance m an 
age of revolution and vith a sovereign hke Napoleon, still 
the court of Vienna knew that, for some years at least, the 
intimacy between the two Emperors would naturally become 
more close, and the two states having common mterests in 
almost everything, without real or marked opposition in 
any, there were senous chances that the alliance, instead of 
bemg dissolved, would only be strengthened by time The 
mamage then would be a finishing stroke for Austna, leavmg 
her no hope of recovering herself for some time to come 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the 
sentiments with which Prince Schwarzenberg’s communica- 
tion was received at Vienna He was immediately informed 
that if the demand to which he alluded were made, it 
would meet with a favourable answer , and it was evidently 
on the strength of this assurance that Napoleon ordered 
that kind of summons to be addressed to Alexander, which 
if not exactly offensive was far from decorous — requinng 

VOL IV R 
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Consequently they tnnuUed the rehgiotis mamage, and 
the metropohtan tribunal hastened to confirm the sentence 
(January 1809). 

Josephme, irho sufiered sohtude m the very midst of 
the corirt at the Tuilenes before the details of her repudh 
tJon were finally settled, buned her grief at Malmaison, 
where she end^ her dap a few years later alone and 
neglected Napoleon withdrew to the Tnanon for a wceh’i 
hunting, m order to mark the separation which was com 
menong. The negotiations with St Petersburg for the 
conclusion of a marriage bad not ceased for a moment 
On the ^8th of I>eccmbcr 1809 Caulalncourt had nude 
the orertUTc to the Emperor which Champogny had 
desired bnu to make. Aleiander taken by surprise by so 
utterly unocpccted a request, was still completely absorbed 
ID apprehensions as to the restoration of Inland provoked 
by the recent cessions in Gahoa — cessions which had ex 
ated the hvehest and most deep-seated irntation through* 
out the whole Russian nation. Under the influence of 
these fears, and smarting firom the reproaches which were 
openly enough addressed to him by pubbe opimon, then 
much more firee in Russia than in France, he had reedved, 
with on eagerness easy to understand, the unhoped for oficr 
made to him by Napoleon on the preceding 20th of October 
to jom him m efiaang all old recollections, m making the 
name of Poland and the Poles disappear not only from ei’cry 
political transaction but even from hrstory If he could onlpr 

succeed in makmg it disappear from the where it 

figured daily the concession would not be unimportant. 

Knowing the character of his ally and dcshoui that 
such a promise should not remain a dead letter he 
immediately occupied himself m arranging the draft of a 
convention intended to possess the force of law This 
draft was formed on the following bases (1) A reciprocal 
engagement never to allow the restoration of Polanil (a) 
Suppression of the names of Polancl and the Poles in all 
public and private documents (3) Suppression of the 
ancient orders of Poland and of oil s^f-government in the 
Duch> of Uarsaw It was precisely at the moment when 
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the Emperor and Ins counsellors were engaged in discussing 
the terms of this convention with Caulaincourt, that the 
demand of marriage ivas made, appnsing them of the 
price which Napoleon intended to place on his abandon- 
ment of Poland ^ for it w as difficult to believe that chance 
alone had united tw'O such different proposals 

To give an idea of the sentiments with w'hich Napoleon’s 
demand must have inspired Alexander, it is sufficient to 
say that the Czar had thoroughly mastered the character of 
his ally His private opinion, therefore, w’as very far re- 
moved from the commonplace or official admiration w^hich 
he considered it necessarj' to profess for him Not only 
had he had frequent personal relations with him, quite 
suflScient for the appreciation of all minor shades of 
character, but he had been able to test him m peace and 
war, in small and great affairs Alexander, whose only 
fault amongst many noble and 'generous quahties was a 
marked tendency to cunning, though a keen observer, w'as 
also a just one Conversations w'lth him still exist, dating 
from this period (November and December 1809), noted 
down from day to day by his interlocutor. Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, from which it is easy to glean his opinion of 
Napoleon While expressing it w'lth the utmost calmness 
and reserve, he manifested excessive mistrust of him He 
declared tliat he ‘ w^as a man who considered any means 
legitimate, provided he attained his object, and who did 
everything by calculation, even to his outbreaks of passion ’ 
He affirmed that he held proofs in his hand that at the 
very time when Napoleon was proposing to him to efface 
the names of Poland and the Poles, and was makmg 
similar declarations to the legislative body through M de 
Montalivet, he was sending assurances to the Poles that 
these were nothing but pretences intended to deceive their 
common enemies In short, his dominant sentiment re- 
gardmg Napoleon was precisely that with which a formidable 
and perverse power would mspire a character naturally 
kind, namely, a feeling of aversion mingled with fear ^ 

^ Alexander I‘r et le pniue Czartoryski correspond auce et conversa- 
tions (dated December 26, 1809) 
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Sach dopoautioiis, however might be considered amicable 
compared to those which then nmniated the court and 
nation towards us, m consequence of the encooragcment 
given to Poland, and the vexations caused by the conti 
ncntal blocUide. Alexander, therefore, could not tail to be 
very disagreeably surprised by the unexpected overture 
made to him by Caulaincourt Too pobtic and too 
courteous not to dissimulate his annoyance, he declared 
that he himself irould regard with pleasure an union so 
well fitted to strengthen the alliance between the two conn 
tnes. But the decision, he added, did not rest with hhn 
alone A specml ukase of the Emperor Paul, his lather 
had given the Empress-mother cidosive power over her 
daughters he would therefore endeavour to obtain her 
consent, but to spare the Emperor’s fechogs would speak 
of his request only ns a matter possible though uncertain.' 

His mother’s sentiments respecting Napoleon were long 
since known to him. It was for the purpose of escaping 
from the first offer of marriage that, after Erfurt, the 
Empress-mother had so anxiousl} harned on the marmgc 
of the Grand Duchess Catherine to the duke of Oldenburg 
although that alliance was far from briUmnt Alexander 
therefore could have had no m livings os to the result of 
his mqmry but he wished, on the one hand to convince 
Napoleon that he had done c\-eiything to obtain success 
on the other he was most anxious, under tmwy contingency 
to conclude the convention which had promised 

relative to Poland, and for which it was intended to exact 
so dear and noi'cl a ransom. On his side Caulaincourt 
bad received autbonty from Champagny to sign cvcnlhing 
he might be asked for on the subject of the Poles, but nt 
the same time to reien’C the ratification for Napoleon a 
precaution as rigniCcant as it was uncommon. In his 
desire to bring the negotiation for the mamage to a sue 
ecssful conclusion, our ambassador might very naturall) 
entertain on exaggerated idea of the influence which the 
convention would exerdse on the happy issue of the pto 
posal of mamaga On the 4th of January iSro just when 
• lyjTiwi Canl IncjMrt 1 detpalch b cot In lie Areblift. 
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Alexander was beginning to give him hopes of inducing his 
mother to yield, Caulaincourt signed the convention relative 
to Poland, persuaded that so important a concession on 
our part would at once decide the marriage question, while 
the Czar, on the other hand, actuated by a precisely similar 
calculation, dragged on the communications with his mother, 
alloivmg hopes of the marriage to be entertamed, m expect- 
ation that Napoleon would ratify the treaty 

Matters had reached this point when, on the loth of 
January i8og, Caulaincourt received an order to demand 
a categorical answer within ten days This ultimatum, 
truly extraordinary in such circumstances, has hitherto been 
attributed to the impatience and irritation which Napoleon 
felt at the dilatoriness of the court of Russia But a simple 
examination of the dates will suffice to prove how groundless 
IS this supposition The Emperor Alexander had been 
absent from SL Petersburg up to the 27 th of December, a 
fact confirmed by the Moniteur'^ itself, and it was not until 
the 28th that he had cognisance of the request expressed 
by Napoleon Caulaincourt transmitted his answer on the 
same day, but as the couriers then took from fifteen to 
twenty days to get from St Petersburg to Pans, it was 
physically impossible that Napoleon could have known the 
contents of Caulaincourt’s despatch when he gave that 
diplomatist orders to act, on the loth of January 1810, in 
a manner which, on the part of the ambassador of France 
towards the Emperor Alexander, was not only smgular but 
almost offensive Thus by a remarkable coincidence it 
happened that at the very moment when Caulaincourt 
was asking Alexander for the hand of the grand-duchess, 
Napoleon was definitively renouncing that project of alliance, 
for he was too clear-sighted not to see that a rupture would 
be the inevitable result of so unseemly an ultimatum - 

1 of January 21, 1810 

“ The documents relative to Napoleon’s second mamage have for 
the most part disappeared from the archives of the Foreign Office, but 
if it were possible to doubt that Napoleon’s change with regard to 
Russia took place about the end of December 1809, proof of it is to 
be found in a letter dated December 31, addressed to Alexander, and 
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What could have happened, then, that was capable of so 
abruptly modifying his resolutions ? The prospect of a 
mamage neither more honourable nor adrantageous, but 
from a dynastic point of view more flattering to Napoleon's 
pnde, had presented itself and be had embraced it with 
the capnaous folly of a spoQcd child of fortune, without 
troubhng himself as to the pohtical consequences of to 
sudden a change. 

At the last party at which the Empress Josephine was 
present m the Tuilenes — a short tnne therefore before the 
15th of December the date of her departure for Jlalmauon 
— M. de Floret, a secretary of the Austrian Embassy, m 
conversation with hL de Semonville, one of the shrewdest 
men of the day ejtpressed his regret that the divorce should 
terminate in a Russian mainage, while Auatrm would have 
been enchanted to give one of her archduchesses to 
Napoleon, S^onvlllc feigned surprise and affected to 
sec nothmg but an expression of polite regret m the remark. 
As M de Floret, however insisted that be was in earnest, 
SihnonviJle lost no time m mentiomng the subject to the 
Due de Bassano, who, in his turn instantly reported it to 
the Emperor Napoleon had just rtceiied a predscly 
similar report of the disposition of the court of Vienna 
from hL de Narbonne, then passing through that capital.* 
He m consequence commissioned the Due de Bassano to 
make an offer in that sense, with all possible secrecy, to 
Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian ambassador and to 
endeavour to obtain a promise from him without making 
any engagement himself it dc Labordc, who had served 
m Austria during the emigration, and was intimate with 
Pnnee Schwarzenberg was the intcrracdntc agent chosen 
for this delicate negotiation. He found the prince in 

ilngnlarij siifiT ond mllcn, Om of Oumpagnj * de^ratebn, dstfJ 
the iaioe day indicates « iborocgh chance of tcaic and 
[ArcJknrt A/litm ra Rumt 140). 

* Narboone* note the exfateneo of which bai Uvn dtspelcd li 0 
docomeai mhboat date or t^nattrrr Imt cvWenlJr f>tkwcs to lh« end 
of NoTTOibcT 1S09. The propexaj b made by Metlenildi, who *< 1*1 
Thb b an Uca of mine, bot I am certain that lh< Lmperof woutl 
la^cnrabte to it {Ankr^ dti Afixm iiraa n Autrukf 
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despair at the Russian marriage, which he regarded as a 
fresh misfortune for Austria. No sooner, therefore, did M 
de Laborde speak, than he seized the proffered opportunity 
as an unhoped-for piece of good fortune, and wrote off that 
instant to his court, which ^^as a prey to the same regret 
and uneasiness with himself 

The project of the Russian mamage was doubtless a 
very senous and menacing event for the court of Vienna 
Dunng the whole course of the negotiations which had 
preceded the peace, Austria, independently of her verj' 
natural anxiety to lighten as much as possible the burdens 
imposed upon her by defeat, had pursued but one other 
object, that of imtatmg Russia against France, and putting 
an end to an alliance which was an insurmountable obstacle 
to the restoration of her pover This object she had partly 
attained by tempting Napoleon’s cupidity witli the offer of 
Galicia , but now, when in the act of applauding herself for 
her work, and seeing vith secret joy the evident increase 
of the misunderstanding between Alexander and Napoleon, 
an unforeseen event threatens to crush all her hopes 
Although It was impossible for true politicians to have any 
delusions on the advantages of a dynastic alliance in an 
age of revolution and with a sovereign hke Napoleon, still 
the court of Vienna knew that, for some years at least, the 
intimacy between the two Emperors would naturally become 
more close, and the two states having common interests in 
almost everything, without real or marked opposition in 
any, there were senous chances that the alliance, instead of 
bemg dissolved, would only be strengthened by time The 
mamage then would be a finishing stroke for Austna, leaving 
her no hope of recovering herself for some time to come 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the 
sentiments with which Prince Schwarzenberg’s communica- 
tion was received at Vienna He was immediately informed 
that if the demand to which he alluded were made, it 
would meet with a favourable answer , and it was evidently 
on the strength of this assurance that Napoleon ordered 
that kind of summons to be addressed to Alexander, which 
if not exactly offensive was far from decorous — requinng 
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hnn to give a reply withm the space of ten days. Another 
equally striking proof of hu preference for Austria is de- 
doable from the public step he then took, as if to provide 
himself in the eyes of Europe, with new arguments In 
support of the resolution he had adopted- The ultimatum 
addressed to Alexander allowed him until the 20th of 
January for his final answer On the 21st of January — at 
least a fortnight, that is to say before he could kuow what 
the answer would be — Napoleon assembled a pnvy council 
at the Tuilcncs, composed of all the great dlgmtancs of 
the Empire, with the view of submittmg to their dchlicia 
tion the choice that was open to him between these two 
great alliance*. A discussion of the land, begun at such a 
moment, was highty offensive to Russia, as she was thereby 
distmctly given to understand that Napoleon in no way 
considered himself boimd by the demand be had made 
upon her An attentive study of the facts and dates proves 
beyond doubt that Napoleon gave up the Russian marriage 
at the very time when his ambassador Caulaincourt was 
making the formal demand to Alexander, and that the 
pnvy council m which the question of the alliances was 
debated was m his eyes merely a means of freeing himself 
m case the Ciar s answer should be favourable. 

Napoleon, in fact, understood ha counciUors too well 
not to know that the mnjonty would olwa^’S declare their 
opmion m the sense he desired. He never deaded any 
thing by their advice. It was not counsel which he oskt^ 
from them on tha occasion, but some manifestation which 
would have the twofold advantage of affording him one of 
those theatneal effects he so dearly loved and be at the 
same thne a pretext for disguising under the pretence of 
state interest a new manoeuvre inspired b) vanity The 
state mterest was not doubtful whatever might be said il 
was altogether on the side of Russia- Could the Austrian 
marriage restore us the friendship of the court of \Tcnna? 
How was It possible to believe it after all the successive 
blows with which wo had assailed her after the war* which 
bad depnved her in a few years of provioccs like Lombardy 
\cnctia, the Tyrol, Soabia, Dalmatia, IIIjtu, and New 
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Galicia, not to speak of Belgium, the impenal crown of 
Germany, or the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, formerly the 
seat of an Austrian archduke ? How could it be supposed 
that the happiness of giving an archduchess to a hated 
upstart would atone for losses and gnevances hke these ? 
In short, this marriage was only an additional sacrifice and 
humihation, unless some great pohtical advantage might 
possibly be gained from it. The melancholy confession of 
the Emperor Francis at a later period leaves no doubt on 
this point ‘ In order to avert incurable evils,’ said he, in 
his manifesto of August 12, 1813, ‘and to secure some 
pledge of a better future, his Majesty gave away what 
was most dear to Ins hcait^ However, the more humihat- 
ing such a calculation might be, the more necessary it 
was to make Austria forgive us even that If Napoleon 
were disposed to make restitution to her of a satisfactory 
nature, the Austrian alliance might prove a happy event 
and a guarantee for the peace of Europe, — but nothing 
was further from his thoughts The result therefore 
would be only to transform her from an open mto a 
private enemy, and her mtngues would become all the 
more dangerous now that her disappointments were more 
bitter 

The Russian alliance might not unjustly be reproached 
with encouraging Napoleon in an adventurous policy only 
too much in character with the tendency of his genius , but 
the impunity with which he had hitherto exposed himself 
to this danger showed the security he felt m it, even when 
Russia only partially seconded him, as in the last campaign 
The aUiance would give him strength, while it cost him 
neither restitution nor sacrifice, merely requiring from him 
the maintenance of the stattis quo on the subject of Poland. 
It may also be noted that a refusal could not be displeasing 
to Austria, for no demand having been made, none need 
be withdrawn, while, on the other hand, a simple with- 
drawal was offensive to Russia, even were she not disposed 
to grant Napoleon’s request, from the mere fact of his not 
deferrmg his decision until the receipt of her answer To 
conclude with Russia was to give the finishing blow to 
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Atutna, already cmshed bxrt to conclude with Atutria 
waa to break with Russia, still povrcrfnl and intact 

No official report of the dehTjerations of the privy 
council exists , a blank that need not be much regretted 
The majonty of the personages who were summoned to 
give their opimon thoroughly imdentood the importance 
of the advice demanded from them. It was generally con 
ridered to be nothing but a ceremony intended to make 
known to the world that the royal houses of Europe were 
disputing the honour of giving a wife to Napoleon. The 
two opmions which had most weight were those of Tolley 
rand and Cambac^rbs Talleyrand s was favourable to 
Austria, that of Cambaebrbs to Russia. Both were equally 
wen groimded, with the sole difference that the system 
extolled by TaUcyrand though practicable after Austcrllti 
by means of the compromises and concessions which even 
he then deemed essential, now required many more 
sacrifices, and a pohucnl moderation which it was hopeless 
to expect ftom Napoleon. The other opmions were die 
tated either by complaisance or the personal positions of 
the speakers. Prince Eogbne, pre-eminently occupied with 
the desire of preserving peace m Italy and maintaining the 
integnty of Bavana — his father in bw^a kingdom — declared 
in bvour of Austrm, while Mumt, animated by the hostility 
which the Bonaparte family felt against every Beauhamais, 
spoke cncrgcnc^y for the Russian marriage in the name 
of the prmapJes and interests of the Revolution menaced, 
as he said, by an union in which the nation beheld a sort 
of reconciliation with the old ri^me In short, two votes 
were gi\’en for Rnssia, five for Austria, and two for n 
mamage with o Saxon princess, of which there bad never 
been anj icnous question and which was only introduced 
to swell the number It is usuallj stated, m the reports of 
this singular deliberation that Napoleon limited himself to 
Imcnlng to the opmions expressed without gmng utterance 
to any himself King Louis, howc^•cr who assisted at the 
counal and voted for the Saxon pnnccss, assures us m his 
memoirs that Napoleon replied to Murat and declared him 
self warmly m faTOur of the Austrian alliance 
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On the loth of January Caulaincourt made known to 
Alexander the date fixed by Napoleon for his answer 
This unreasonable demand, which could only be explained 
by some secret desire of breaking off the negotiation, was 
all the more singular that, as must have been well known 
in Paris, it concerned a young girl barely sixteen years of 
age. It was impossible to solve in so short a time the 
very dehcate questions connected mth the project It is 
more than probable that Alexander would never have 
accepted so unusual an ultimatum had he not been pre- 
occupied above all other considerations with the desire of 
ratifying the convention relative to Poland. He therefore 
endeavoured not to discourage Caulaincourt, though at 
the same time he carefully avoided making any formal 
engagement himself He told him that he had great hopes 
of overcoming his mother’s resistance, but that her scruples 
and fears must be taken into account She had lost two 
daughters from having allowed them to marry when too 
young The Grand -Duchess Anne was also still very 
young, consequently it would be necessary to wait a year 
or two The difference of rehgion was another difficulty 
The ErUpress wished not only that her daughter should 
not change her religious commumon, but that the exer- 
cise of the Greek form of worship should under every 
circumstance be secured to her She recollected that the 
Greek Church does not permit marnage with one who is 
divorced , moreover, the Grand-Duchess had been previously 
promised to a duke of Coburg In short, there was no 
lack either of objections or pretexts, and the time fixed by 
Napoleon elapsed without the Emperor Alexander bemg 
able to transnut to him any answer beyond assurances of 
kindness and goodwill 

Caulamcourt’s despatches announcing that the court of 
Russia had not yet come to a decision reached Pans on 
the 6th of February That very hour Napoleon returned 
him an answer, stating that he considered himself free as 
regarded Alexander And what proves at the same time 
how much he had counted on such an issue, and how far 
the negotiations with the court of Vienna had progressed 
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Auitiu, already crashed, but to conclude tnth Auitna 
was to break with Russia, itill powerful and intact 

No official report of the deliberations of the pnt) 
council exists a blank that need not be much regretted. 
The majority of the personage* who were summoned to 
give their opmion thoroughly understood the importance 
of the advice demanded from them. It was generally con 
sidered to be nothing but a ceremony mtended to make 
known to the world that the royal houses of Europe were 
disputing the honour of giving a wife to Napoleon. The 
two opinions which had most weight were those of Tolley 
rand and Cambacer^ Talleyrand s vras fa\xnirable to 
Austria, that of Cambac^res to Russia. Both were equally 
well groonded, with the sole diiTcrence that the t^ctn 
extolled by Tcdleyrand, though practicable after Austcrlitt 
by mean* of the compromises and concessions which even 
he then deemed essential, now required many more 
sacnficcs, and a political moderation which It was hopeless 
to expect from Napoleon. The other opinions were die 
tated cither by complarsancc or the personal positions of 
the speakers. Prince Engune pre-eminently occupied with 
the desire of preserving peace in Italy and raamtainbg the 
integnty of Havana — his father in-laids kmgdom— declared 
in favour of Austria, while Murat, animated b) the hostility 
which the Bonaparte family felt against ctct) Bcauhamais, 
spoke cncrgctic^y for the Russbn marriage In the name 
of the pnnaplcs and interests of the Rcrolution menaced 
as he said, by an union in which the nation beheld a sort 
of reconciliation with the old Wjiwr In short, two votes 
were given for Russia, five for Austria, and two for n 
marriage with a Saxon pnneess, of which there had never 
been any tenous question, and which was only introduced 
to swell the numbCT It Is usuall) stated, m the rqwrts of 
this singular dcUbcralton, that Napoleon limited himself to 
listening to the opinions expressed, without giving utterance 
to anj himself King Ijouis, however who osststed at the 
counal and soted for the Saxon prmccss assures us m Ms 
memoirs that Napoleon replied to Murat and declaretl him 
self warmly In favour of the \u»trun allnnre 
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On the loth of January Caulain court made known to 
Alexander the date fixed by Napoleon for his answer 
This unreasonable demand, which could only be explained 
by some secret desire of breaking off the negotiation, was 
all the more singular that, as must have been well known 
in Paris, it concerned a young girl barely sixteen years of 
age. It was impossible to solve in so short a time the 
very dehcate questions connected with the project It is 
more than probable that Alexander would never have 
accepted so unusual an ultimatum had he not been pre- 
occupied above all other considerations with the desire of 
ratifying the convention relative to Poland. He therefore 
endeavoured not to discourage Caulaincourt, though at 
the same time he carefully avoided making any formal 
engagement himself He told him that he had great hopes 
of overcoming his mother’s resistance, but that her scruples 
and fears must be taken into account She had lost two 
daughters from havmg allowed them to marry when too 
young The Grand- Duchess Anne was also still very 
young , consequently it would be necessary to wait a year 
or two The difference of rehgion was another difficulty 
The Empress wished not only that her daughter should 
not change her rehgious communion, but that the exer- 
cise of the Greek form of worship should under every 
circumstance be secured to her She recollected that the 
Greek Church does not permit mamage with one who is 
divorced , moreover, the Grand-Duchess had been previously 
promised to a duke of Coburg In short, there was no 
lack either of objections or pretexts, and the time fixed by 
Napoleon elapsed without the Emperor Alexander being 
able to transmit to him any answer beyond assurances of 
kindness and goodwill 

Caulamcourt’s despatches announcing that the court of 
Russia had not yet come to a decision reached Paris on 
the 6th of February That very hour Napoleon returned 
him an answer, stating that he considered himself free as 
regarded Alexander And what proves at the same time 
how much he had counted on such an issue, and how far 
the negotiations with the court of Vienna had progressed 
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donng the month th.it he vros supposed to be expecting a 
favourable answer from Russia, is the £ict that he was able 
to have hts mamage contract with the Archduchess Mane 
Louise drawn up on the very same day and ngned by 
Pnnee Schwanenberg on the neat, the 7th of Fcbraaiy 
i8ia The reasons he alleged 03 his motive for relinquish 
mg the hand of Alexander’s sister help to show that his 
theme was ready prepared for the contingency — very un 
probable it Is true — of his request being granted ‘A cm 
shall inform him, he wrote to Champagny, that a coondl 
was hdd a few days since, and that opinions were there 
divided between the Russian and Austrian princesses , that 
opimon IS divided in France cn account espcaallj pf rclt^n 
and that even those who attach least importance to religion, 
cannot accustom themselves to the idea of not seeing the 
Empress follow the ceremonies of the church m her pbcc 
beside the Emperor that the presence of a Greek pnest 
seems a still greater mconvemcncc:, and that x/ iccuU tc 
admittn^ a great tnfenonty to confirm by treaty fat yrtwut 
at ike TuQcnez The Emperor Alexander had men- 
tioned the extreme )outh of the Rnneess Anne as forbidding 
any hope of issue to the mamage for two or three years to 
come, a dicumstancc which was a senous objection, and 
would very much thwart the Emperor s news. Champagny 
was also to draw attention to the marked contrast between 
the slowness of Russu and the eagerness and cordiality of 
Austria, in order no doubt, that Alexander might Icam 
for certain that negotiations had been going on with that 
power at the same time as with himself Ife should end 
b) declaring that Napoleon considered himself released, 

‘ not from an engagement, as there never had l>ccn any 
but from the obbgation of taat arihtj which his friendship 
for Alexander imposed upon him b) the deby of a month 
ID the answer to so simple a question, * A message dated 
on the following day announced that he had decided In 
larvtr efi Austria, 

But his resentment was not albjcd by breaking ofT— 
though In a st)le so rude os to be wcllrtie,h inmlime — a 

• Sspolcoo to Cturopagoy I eUuuy 6 iSio. 
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project which he did not forgive Alexander for having 
received with coldness, though he lumself abandoned it so 
quickly He made a point of immediately convincing him 
that it was in no wise the effect on his part of momentary 
spite, but a true change of pohcy, as though he were afraid 
that Alexander might not be sufficiently sensible of the 
unseemlmess of his proceedings On the same day, the 
6th of February, he notified to Russia his refusal to ratify 
the convention signed by Caulaincourt, and of which he 
had himself suggested the conclusion He who had offered 
to efface from politics and even from history the names of 
Poland and the Poles, now deemed it ‘contrary to his 
digmty ’ to declare ‘ that the kingdom of Poland should 
never be restored ’ (Art I of the Convention), and as to 
the denominations of Poland and the Poles, it was ‘ absurd 
and ridiculous ’ to undertake any engagement to suppress 
them ^ He would not even accept the clause abolishing 
the ancient order of Pohsh chivalry He objected to all 
the other articles of the convention, substituting a project 
of his own, the ambiguous wording of which gave rise to 
the most subtle interpretations, though its principal aim was 
m reahty to gamsay and vex a power that was not likely to 
be long m takmg up his challenge 

The Emperor Alexander was too proud to show the 
slightest annoyance on the question of breaking off the 
marriage , he even affected to congratulate Caulaincourt on 
the happy results which this intimacy with Austria would 
produce upon the peace of Europe But as he was too 
clear-sighted to be duped, or blind to the very unsatisfactory 
kind of defeat inflicted upon him, he observed to our 
ambassador how impossible it was that the marriage con- 
tract could have been signed on the 7th of February, unless 
negotiations with Vienna had been going on long before 
that date — in other words, before an answer had reached 
Pans from St Petersburg To have advanced matters up 
to that pomt, it was evident that the negotiations must have 
been begun m the month of December To this unanswer- 
able observation he added another no less embarrassing 
^ Napoleon to Champagny, February 6, 1810 
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“Without expressicg hu disbelief m the fear crprcsjed of 
wounding the religious susceptibilities of the French by the 
presence of a Gre^ pnest nt the Tuilenes, when urged by 
the man who had earned off the Pope ftum Rome, and 
still held him prisoner at SaTona, he merely reminded 
Caulauicourt of Napoleons declaration made at the very 
outset, that difference of religion would be no obstacle.' 
To these reproaches the ambassador could give no latufac 
tory reply, but limited himself to deploring the dilatorinca 
which, according to him, had ruined nR Such just grier 
onccs were not calculated to ladlitate the acceptance of the 
project which Napoleon had substituted for the Russian 
convention. Alexander, pointmg out with a certain bitter 
ness Its eqmvocal language and words of double meaning, 
met Napoleons draff by a new and dearer counter project, 
never deceiving himself however as to the slight chance 
there was of its being accepted and allowed the folloiring 
rcmarLablc words to escape to Caulaincourt, which prove 
that he was perfectly aware of the significance of the 
Austrian alliance. He said. It is not I who will disturb 
the peace of Europe, or who will attack any one , but If 
they seek me, I shall defend myself. ' 

^Vhile this dark doud, os j-ct so imperceptible, but which 
might easily have been scattered to the nlnds up to the 
time when it burst with the thunderbolt of the Ruoian war 
was insensibly gathering on the horison, Pans was mdulging 
in files demonstrations, and transports of jo} m honour of 
the great and happy event destined to insure the peace of 
the world. Peace I This was the mcamng it was unlvcr 
sally agreed to attach to the mamage as if to enchain the 
Emperor by the expression of the public desire. 
annouHCts serau days to Ike s'kHJ seemed to be the In 
senpuon of the re» Empress i dcncL. The belter to mark 
hu metamorphosis from a famtsu into a sovereign of the 
old Napoleon desired to copy in ci'CT) thing the 

ceremonial used at the mamage of Ijouis V\ L snth Marie 
Antoinette. Not onl> were the mamage contract and the 

• CanUioowrt • <3opitcb«, from Fcbruif]r la lo 36 lo I SfjrtN 8 
ocJ lo, i8io {AnJLtn da h 
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epistolary formulas of the ancient court of France repro- 
duced word for word, but even the smallest minutiae of 
etiquette A commission of the ministry of foreign affairs 
was especially entrusted with the task of reconstructing this 
archaeological code of gallantry 

Marie-Lomse, married at Vienna by the Archduke 
Charles as proxy for the Emperor Napoleon, was, on the 
1 6th of March, confided to the Queen of Naples, at Braunau 
There, conformably to an ancient usage, she was unclothed 
from head to foot, and then reclad with new garments, as a 
symbol of the new life on which she was about to enter 
At Compibgne, by a somewhat unbecoming infraction of 
the ceremonial agreed upon, Napoleon passed several 
nights beneath the same roof as Mane-Louise , but even 
this derogatory proceeding was but a plagiarism, for he was 
mutating Henri IV, who, it was said, had acted m the 
same manner towards Mane de Medicis On the 2d of 
Apnl the betrothed made their entry into Pans, amid a 
cortbge of kings and queens, and a crowd of chamberlains, 
ladies of honour, pages and courtiers of every degree The 
most lUustnous representatives of the ancient anstocracy 
fought for the honour of forming part of then suite A 
Catholic prelate, a Rohan, had requested to be attached to 
their ‘august persons,’ saying that ‘The great Napoleon’ 
was his ''tutelary dtvi 7 uty 

On every side there was nothing but banquets, illumina- 
tions, dances, concerts, and distributions of food to the 
people. Next day the mamage took place On the 
same day and at the same hour each professor of rhetoric 
in every Lycde of the Empire delivered a Latin discourse 
on the glones of the event , and in ever)^ church each 
pnest had to celebrate and bless it Upwards of a hundred 
and fifty poets chanted epithalamiums The Senate, the 
Legislative Body and the Council of State outdid them- 
selves in adulations, resembling an apotheosis And aU 

^ Decision, dated February 15, 1810 The following answer is 
written on the margin of the letter ‘ The Due de Fnuli wdl have 
12,000 francs paid to the Chief Almoner, from the receipts of the 
theatres ’ 
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Strove espedally to prove that the marmge meant peace. 
‘This peace I exclaimed Regnault m his speech m the 
Senate, ‘what a guarantee has Europe acquired for its 
sohdity and duration 1 France, transported with Joy and 
love, has received in her bosom an anpist mnsenger rf 
jxxia the revered pledge of an eternal alliance 1 The world 
sees in it the harbinger of umvenal repose ! The president 
of the Senate was not less lyncal m his confident predictions i 
‘ ^Tiat mterest has this glonous mamage not thrown upon 
our labours 1 Long years of sweetness and repose recalled 
to our recollections and responding to our hopes 1 Foolish 
hopes, justly betrayed I the language of slaves flattering 
themselves to exert influence over a master whom they 
regret having created, but dare not contradict I In spite of 
all, these da)*! of mtoncation and illusion had not the settled 
content of lasting prosperity Thej were nothing but the 
momentary exatement of a whole people. These nony 
fiUs these transports of joy and the pomp that was more 
magnificent than any hitherto heard of were only outward 
show and a gross deception, concealing the pilfall mto 
which France was ere long to fiiU. The truth regarding 
our situation was not to be found here , it lay in the cs'cnts 
which were taking pbee on the conges of the Iberian 
peninsula, on the clifls of Torres Vedras, appointed witnesses 
of the disasters of our arm> in Spain and beneath that 
sombre northern sky where the premonitory symptoms of 
the great catastrophe of 1812 were nlrcad) beginning to 
appear 

However imposing might be the spectacle of such 
splendour and prosperity it was too artificial to prevent 
the reality betrajing itself b) some discordant note. The 
first dissonance occurred during the s'cry mamage ceremony 
The religious office bad barely begun when Napoleon was 
seen to dart angry looks towards the half-empty benches 
where the twenty seven cardinals at that time in 1 ans ou^hi 
to have been sitting. Then addressing the Arclibishop 
of Molmes, he said ^\*herc arc the cardinals? 1 do not 
see ihera. ASTicn the prelate tmamcnicd those who asswted 
at the ccrcmon> and tried to excuse the absence of the rot 
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on account of ihcir infirmities, he seicral limes exclaimed, 
‘The fools'’ iMth an accent of concentrated tengeance^ 
This scene rudely tore asunder the con\ entional veil which 
hid from new the real state of his relations vilh the Church. 
It might ha\e been renewed m the case of each representa- 
ti\ e of the pow ers present at the marriage, could the) hai c 
shown their true sentiments , for all figured there against 
their will the Russian, because the alliance with him had 
been betra)ed, the Prussian, because on this day he sus- 
tained a fresh defeat , e\ en the Austrian, because, though 
hoping to dern e advantages from the marriage, they W'ere 
xer)' problematical, and his court had by it recened only an 
additional humiliation If, instead of official demonstra- 
tions, the emotions of their hearts could ha^e been seen, 
e\ery countenance which beamed with a satisfaction that 
was only extorted by command, would have burst forth into 
distrust, rancour, hatred, and war 

The simple presence of these cardinals m Pans proved 
sufficiently into w hat a slate of commotion the Church had 
been throwm by him whom a short while before she had 
styled, wath so much complaisance, ‘the restorer of her altars ’ 
After his removal from Rome, Pope Pius VII had been 
dragged from town to town as far as Grenoble, from whence 
he was taken back again to Savona, there finally to be kept 
prisoner But the captivity of the pontiff had only been 
the prelude to Napoleon’s measures for transforming the 
Church Justly fearing the steps wfiiich the cardinals might 
take to supply what almost amounted to a vacancy of the 
Holy See, and determined to draw them on, either willingly 
or by force, in the new direction which he desired to impress 
upon the Catholic religion, he had the entire college of 
cardinals earned off from Rome and brought to Pans, with 
the sole exception of those who were excused on the score 
of their great age or their infirmities It is easy, therefore, 
under these circumstances, to understand the degree of 
culpabihty those cardinals had incurred w'ho had not seen 
proper to be present at the marriage ceremony Brought 
to Pans by force, they would have been acting in stnet 
^ De Pradt Les quaire Concordats 
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accordance with their nghts and dignity had they not 
appeared at any official assembly but they were far from 
ha^ng pushed audaaty so far Their crime consisted 
simply m refusing to associate themselves Tilth an act which 
thty considered as a misappreciation of the rights of their 
spmtual chiefi sole judge in their opinion of the difficulucs 
relating to the marriages of soraeigns. If meant os a pro- 
test, h was a very timid one, showing itself merely 1^ silence 
and abstention. On the very morrow they went to the 
reception at the Tuilenes, as if to redeem by prompt sub- 
mission the hardihood of one moment But revenge, as 
cruel as it was refined, awaited them there for, after rc- 
mainmg m suspense for several hours, exposed to the 
dension of the courtiers, Napoleon had them dnven from 
the palace os so many unfaithful servants. Not content, 
moreover with insulting them in so severe and public a 
manner he despoiled them of the purple, issued an order 
forbiddmg them henceforth to wear any insignia of the 
cardinalnte, seized their personal effects, suppressed thew 
salaries, left them no resources but a trifling income insuffi 
cicnt for their support, and ultimately banished them two 
by two to different towns in the pronnccs.^ 

These proceedings of the new Charlemagne' towards 
the Cardinals give a Just idea of the authont) which he 
meant to cxerosc henceforward over the Cnthohc Church. 
He acted towards her like a creator and intended to be 
obeyed without a murmur He kept a very exact account 
of the prostrate condition in which he had found her at the 
period of his coronation, and of the power which he had 
restored to her The Church had then lauded him as her 
saviour and the title was not an cxaggcfalion- But, In 
rccallrag the benefits he had bestowed his memory failed 
to remind him of the semccs he had himself received, and 
of the share which the Church had had in his cfciatioo 
He also forgot the power of resistance and strength of 
propagandism which he had restored to religious Ideas. In 
the revolution produced at Rome li> tlic Schunbrunn 
decree, and in all the nets which liad led to it, he had 
I it«w?In of Cixduul CcivaJ L 
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encountered so much gcnllencss, resignation, and \\cakncss 
both m the so\crcign pontifT and the imnccs of the 
Church, as to persuade him that nothing, either m 
those cnertalcd characters or those aged institutions, 
retained an) strength capable of resisting his imII He 
intended, consequent!) , to act m ith regard to Rome as he 
had acted toiiards other states equally superannuated, 
and Mhich he had completely transformed the better to 
assimilate and subdue them , he meant, m short, to act 
like a reorganiser iiho finishes and perfects some wonder- 
ful instrument of go\ emment 

Nor was it the Cardinals only whom he wished to have 
in Pans, the Pope himself should be brought thither m 
his turn, and parti) by flatter)’, partly through fear, he 
would there inevitably succumb to his ascendency Pius 
VII would soon understand that it would be better to 
share the government of the world with the Emperor, to 
accept a magnificent establishment at St Dems or Rheims, 
and to restore peace to the Church by accepting the rule of 
so formidable a power, than to persevere in sullen and 
fruitless opposition While aw’aiting this cxqiected submis- 
sion, Napoleon, according to his usual method, was anxious 
to accumulate in a short space so many transformations 
and incontrovertible facts as should render all retreat 
impossible. Astounded at the facility with which he had 
been able to overthrow the pontifical government, at the 
little noise which its dow’nfall had made in the w'orld, at 
the profound indifference with w'hich its protests had been 
received, and the incredible docility with which an organisa- 
tion formerly so powerful had allowed itself to be treated, 
he had compelled all the essential instruments of the old 
Catholic centralisation, such as the generals of orders, the 
members of the tribunal of the penitentiary, and other 
ofllcials, to follow the college of Cardinals to Paris He 
notified at the same time to the powers who had represent- 
atives at Rome to the Holy See, that ecclesiastical affairs 
would henceforth be transacted at Pans, and that their 
residence should consequently be fixed there , an invitation 
which no Catholic power was then m a position to dechne 
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The QTchivxs of the Vatiam despatched in convojs of a 
hundred carnage* starting every c^ht days, ■were also trans- 
ferred to Pans to be there deposited by Daunou in the 
H6tcl Soobise, and Napoleon even pushed lus precanhonj 
so far as to ha\-c the tiara likcmsc brought thither with a 
duplicate of the Fisherman* nog and all the other intigma 
and ornament* of the pontifical power 

Thus, in some sort, would he henceforth find the officials 
and the working stock of the Catholic Church under ha 
hand. In Napoleon^ eyes that was everything. Had he 
ever taken moral forces into account? Could the soul 
offer hun greater rcjutancc than the body? He might 
readily believe not, in view of the fiicilJty with which he 
had brought about all these changes. The acts of violence 
of which he had been gmlty had not ronsed one cry of 
revolt, not even a complaint The excommunication, itifled 
as soon as produced, icemed to have been the last ^ort of 
pontifical energy TTie cardinals appeared at aH his recep- 
tions, they frequented the salons of Pan*, and for the most 
part drew with resignation the salary of thirty thousand 
francs which consoled them for their servitude. As to those 
who had dared to absent themselves from the marriage 
ceremony they were dispersed, dumb terrified at their own 
audacity The clergy of France, too submissive to venture 
on any direct protest, had attempted a hidden opposition 
under pretext of organising missiotis but the tmssioiis hod 
been immediately prohibited and aH had fallen back into 
habitual silence. Nay more Napoleon flattered himself 
that he would induce this clergy under the guise of Gelh 
mnum, to co-operate with him in on enterprise, the only 
aim of which was to unite both the spiritual and temporal 
power m his own person 

In the month of November 1809 he assembled a com- 
mittee of well-disposed buhops, chosen by himself whose 
duty would consist m pointing out to him a method of 
warding off diflSculties and breaking down obstacle* without 
overstepping the bounds of Cathohe doctrine, and who 
should thus cover his nets agamst the court of Rome with 
a kmd of sacred authority On the irth of January 1810 
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among other questions, he submitted the follo^^ mg to the 
committee. He ^^lshed to know, — if, m vie\\ of the ob- 
stinacy of the Pope, it was not desirable to call a council, 
if It would not be adNisable to pro\ide Pius VII. with a sort 
of familj counal composed of prelates from ever}- nation , if 
no measures could be taken to prevent excommunications , 
if the Pope could from temporal motives refuse his inter- 
V cntion m spiritual affairs ^ The answers of the committee 
were vague and embarrassed, except m what regarded the 
excommunication, which was distinctly styled an ‘abuse of 
power,’ but this embarrassment m itself proved that these 
same bishops were capable of being converted at an oppor- 
tune moment 

The natural complement of all these measures was the 
famous Senatus-consultum of Februar}’’ 17, 1810, which 
united the Roman States to the Empire The Pope was 
to enjoy a revenue of two milhon francs, and to have palaces 
* m such different parts of the Empire as he imght wish io 
reside tiH (Art 15) — a piece of irony most unseemly in 
regard to a prisoner kept under constant watch The 
Popes should, on their elevation, take an oath never to do 
anything against the wishes of the Galhcan Church The 
Empire w ould undertake the expenses of the Sacred College 
of the Propaganda The Papal States formed two depart- 
ments, those of Rome and of Trasimenus The city of 
Rome became the second aiy of the Evifiic^ and the resi- 
dence of a pnnce'of the blood or of a grand dignitarj', w'hile 
the heir — whose birth and sex were both announced even 
before the marriage had taken place — was to bear the title 
of King of Roma 

In support of this measure, and as a statement of the 
motives which had suggested it, Regnault read to the 
Senate a most violent diatnbe against the admmistration of 
Pius VII Had the pontiff wished, he could have answered 
Napoleon’s gnevances by recriminations far better founded , 
but in approving, nay, in sanctionmg by a solemn act, the 
proceedings, which, when apphed to other sovereigns, were 

1 Corresfondaiice de NapoUm questions an comiti des iviqnes, 
January ll, 1810 
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odious and of which he was now n nctim he had lost all 
authonty for reproving them. On the day when be had 
crowned as Emperor the murderer of the Due d'Enghien, 
on the day when he had exposed himself to be called ‘an 
inconiUtcnt puppet by so fervent a Catholic os De Moistre, 
Pius VII had lost all lenous innucnceon European opimoo, 
and even on the opinion of true believers. He had no 
other prestige than that of his misfortunes, his pn\’ate virtues, 
and his weakness. 

RcgnauUi italemcnt touched but incidentally on the 
real true grievances which, m the name of history, might 
have been advanced against the very existence of the 
temporal power He might have shown the Popes inces- 
santly dchvcnng Italy up to conquest, to foreign invasion, 
to anl discords, with the view of hindcimg the establish 
ment of any durable nationahty m the country — even the 
tpintual interests of the Church herself perpetu^ sacrificed 
to the political interests of the Holy See. But such an 
accusation would hai’o been the most inefutahle cnOciiin 
on the man who had restored this same temporal power 
for the sole purpose of making it tubsenre his amhiUous 
projects. The more these grievances were just and well 
founded, the more m excusable was Napoleon’s neglect to 
notice them Beside*, the Emperor better than any one, 
felt that therein lay the only possible justification for the 
overthrow of the political sovereignty of the Popes. No 
one attains the power of moving the world and governing 
great nations without possessing a keen sense of history 
and Napoleon had long since undentood and condemned 
the rNe of the papacy m Italy with its lamentable influence 
on the destimes of that country The justification which 
he did not deem it wise to put forward m Rcgnanlt’i state 
ment, he mtended to get dc^oped m doctrinal and htstoo- 
cal works, so os to make them reach all enlightened mmds. 
The atm of these works according to him, ought^ be 

(1) that the court of Rome had always used its splntual 
weaftons to maintain and mcrcaie its temporal autho^ , 

(2) that It had ahrays been the enemy of every preponcto 
atmg power m Italy and had employed its power to 
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destroy c\ery other ^ This historical thesis, strictly true, 
was the precise plan of the solid and learned book ^\hIch 
Daunon \\rotc upon the subject," a book the only fault 
of \\hich ^^as Its being published to order, for the advan- 
tage of a Ccesansm that vas not less dangerous than a 
theocracy 

The judgment which Napoleon here expressed on the 
subject of the historical >dL of the papacy had already been 
expressed by Machiaxelli in the sixteenth centurj' No 
sentence had ever been more just, no condemnation better 
deserx'ed But the question was more complex than 
Napoleon and his apologists pretended to think In poli- 
tics one must ne\er lose sight of the consequences of a 
measure, and the point was to know, not whether the 
destruction of the temporal power was legitimate, but who 
was to be the gamer by it. Now’ its destruction could not, 
in view of the conditions under which it was to be made, 
benefit either general civilisation or liberty of conscience 
All Napoleon’s acts at this period — independently of his 
St Helena confidences, w’hich though often deceptive are 
on this point in accordance with the facts — tell us plainly 
enough the kind of ligime he proposed to substitute for 
the system he had just destrojed. It was to be a sort of 
oriental patriarchate, in Avhich the Pope, sw’earing allegiance 
to him, paid and inspired by him, would be nothing but a 
grand functionary of the Empire, a colleague of Cambaedr^s, 
a species of ecclesiastical arch-chancellor ‘ AVhat a lever ' 
what a medium of influence over the rest of the w’orld ' ’ he 
afterwards enthusiastically exclaimed, when review'ing his 
favounte ideas of that period on the subject of the Church 
‘ I should have made an idol of the Pope, he should have 
remamed near me Pans would have become the capital 
of the Christian w’orld, and I should have governed the 
religious as well as the political world I should have 
had my religious sessions as well as my legislative sessions 
My councils would have been the representation of Christi- 
anity, of which the Popes would have been only the presi- 

1 Napoleon to Champagny, December 15, 1810 

2 Essat stir le pouvoir tevlpotel dcs Papes, by Daunon 
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detiU.'^ All the note*, letters and acta of Napoleon at tlm 
period proTC that this vaa, in fact, the nltiinate aim of his 
projects in the matter of religions organisation. The Choich 
once the slave of his will, disapUned like a regiment, and 
the two powers merged in the person of the Emperor — 
there is no doubt, considering the infinite perfection to 
which he had already brought his despotism that thu system 
would have produced the most absolute tyranny the world 
has c^'C^ seen , a scourge compared to whhdi the abuses of 
the temporal sovereignty were as nothing. 

Howe\-cr grandiose tba conception might be, it was 
stained with the vice which in\'alidated all Napoleons 
political plans, and sooner or bter was sure to bring his 
rule to immense dtscomfiture it was out of tme proportuon 
to his powen, contrary to the spmt of the age, and in- 
compatible with the progress of civilisation. The three 
centoncs of free discussion that had elapsed since the 
middle ages had disseminated too much enlightenment and 
independence of mind throughout the world (o permit 
absolutism of so monstrous a nature to become a reality 
All Napoleons manifestoes were full of invectives and 
declamations against the folly of Gr^oiy VTI and Bomfiicc 
VTII yet his dream was nothing but this system tnmed 
to the profit of an empire lar more cJumcncal than their 
thcoancy had been. Moreover this Utopia of a despot 
had not the earcusc of bemg conceived m an age of 
barbanim or darkness. A keen observer might hare 
recognised the emptiness of the dre^m by one fact which 
is the touchstone of false ideas* The sign by which it is 
easy to know false i^^ems is simply that when men even 
are disposed to submit to them the riature of things resiits 
them and one trifling obstacle is snffident to hold them in 
check. Napoleon had reached that point when he might 
behevo the greatest diflEculties had bc^ sennounted. He 
had under his band at Pans aD the machinery all t^ 
mstnunentB of the old ponbflcal government he detmnea 
nil Its chiefs, for the most part hj voluntary pnsonen, 
submissive to his capdccs, and wearing thdi gflded diains 
1 MimtHtl <if Sit, Hmiu, Yrj Lu Cue*. 
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^\Uh perfect resignation , lie had on his side jiubhc opinion, 
because dcceucd, and philosophy, indifferent to the mis- 
fortunes of those Mho so long liad persecuted it The 
Pope himself seemed to ha\e resigned himself to the loss 
of his states, and, not daring either to protest or to com- 
plain, only spoke Miih fnencllincss of his old all) ^ Pius 
VII — so often reproached with mutating Gregor) VII — 
might ha\e tried to use the same spiritual arms mIiicIi that 
pontiff had emiiloycd , he might ha\e launched an interdict 
on Prance, declaring it m schism, suspending m every part 
of Its terntor)' the exercise of jiublic worship, he might 
haae renewed with increased force the anathemas which 
Napoleon dreaded, though he j)retcnded to laugh at them 
But he shrank from emplo)ing such energetic measures, 
and limited his defence to s)stematicall) en\ eloping himself 
in silence and abstention And )ct by this imperceptible 
obstacle the religious Cmsarism was wrecked, and the 
Pope’s passne resistance was in itself sufficient to paral)se 
all Napoleon’s plans 

In resuscitating the old imperial and pontifical theory, 
Napoleon had m part rc\ ned the disputes of the Carlovmgian 
period between the Pope and the Emperor On the occa- 
sion of the first misunderstandings, the quarrel on investi- 
tures had reappeared in the question of the institution of 
bishops The Pope refused, under various pretexts, to fill 
up the vacant sees , an act which threw trouble and disorder 
into the heart of the nation True, on the representations 
of his counsellors, he afterwards consented to institute 
bishops appointed by the Emperor, but on condition of no 
mention being made of the latter in the bulls of institution, 
thus in some sort denying to him as a right the prerogative 
which he was w’llling to grant him m fact After he was 
earned into captivity, the Pope refused to institute any 
more bishops, alleging, not watliout reason, that he was no 
longer free, and could not fulfil the offices of the pontificate 
The number of vacant sees rapidly increased, soon amount- 
ing to twenty-seven The Emperor then, by the advice of 

^ Despatch of M Lebzeltern to M de Mettemich, May 10, 1810, 
dated from Savona 
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men eminent in canon law sought for some method of 
overcoming the difficulty and tmaed he had found it by 
bestowing on the btshopj^ who were appointed but not 
instituted, the title of vicartcapitulor. 

Such >dcarB are, ns u well known, provisional admmis- 
tralors, elected by the chapten to govern a diocese until 
the vacancy is filled up by the Holy Sec, By makmg the 
chapters elect the bishops named by him, Napoleon flattered 
himself that he was creating a kind of provisional episcopate 
which would govern the dioceses peacefully until such tnne 
as bb reconciliaUon with the Pope ibcmld regulate the 
position of the prelates. But, on the one hand, the office 
of vicar-capitular was not sought after by the titulan of the 
dioceses, because the authonty which it conferred was pre- 
canous, disputed, and injunous to their future dignity ^ on 
the other, the majority of the bishops biui be« alicidy 
chosen, b^ore the Emperor thought of this expedient, and 
those nppomted by him conld not take possession of their 
secs without placing themsclve* m opposition both to the 
Pope and their own chapterB, The obstacle therefore was 
m no wise removed, and the Pope's refusal paralysed 
everylhing. Thus at the very time when he bad got hold 
of the wonderful catholic mechanism, perfected during the 
Course of centunes, and was flattenng hnnself that he could 
make it work to his advantage, Napoleon pcrccircd that, m 
tpitc of all hij precautions, the motive power necessary to 
set It going altogether fiuled him An almost Invisible 
continmty existed between the two powers which sufficed 
to annul his influence. To keep the Pope enchained and 
powerless availed him nothing if he could not succeed m 
making him, either of his own firee will or by force, give 
that primary tmpetm to the Church without whiefa it would 
fall into a state of inaction, or m other words give it that 
first with which, says Pascal, Descartes could not 
dispense when he wished to set his vertua m motion. 

It was tw question therefore of subduing at any cost the 
passive resbt^cc of Pius VIL — a difficult enterprise, for 

1 Lettorfti^Ifailslertf PnblkVionhIp,Bic^ de I*nJfcmenen, to 
Napoieoii, Dec. TlhSio, 
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the weakest natures are capable of perseverance and courage 
when they can be exercised m the form of inaction The 
Pope, although treated at Savona with all the respect com- 
patible with his captivity, had been completely separated 
from his former counsellors, and had no one about him but 
a few servants Napoleon, who had long been acquainted 
with his truly touching ^qualities, his gentleness, goodness, 
and resignation, and who said he had ‘the temper of a 
lamb,’ had calculated that such isolation, sorrow, and dis- 
couragement, would insure him an easy victory over the 
Pontiffs obstinacy , the result, however, did not respond to 
his ahticipations Pius VII had seemed more consoled 
than distressed now that he no longer had to bear the 
responsibihty and the cares of the pontihcal government 
His tastes, always simple to monastic plainness, were well 
suited to his new life He had even rejected the extra 
luxury and state which Count Salmatons offered him in 
the name of the Emperor, being satisfied with the simplest 
necessaries for himself and his attendants He felt no 
regret whatever for his past opulence, and Napoleon com- 
mitted a gross mistake m fancying that he could influence 
a mind hke his by the prospect of a large income or 
impenal magnificence Nothing could be hoped for from 
that kind of temptation, and other influences were conse- 
quently brought to bear upon him 

Cardinals and bishops, Fesch, Caprara, and Maury, were 
made to address the Pope supplicating him to restore 
peace to the Church by instituting the bishops appomted 
by the Emperor, he firmly refused, however, to yield to 
their requests Somewhat later an Austrian diplomatist, 
M de Lebzeltern, came to Savona under pretext of setthng 
affairs of his own there, but in reality with the view of 
soundmg the dispositions of Pius VH towards Napoleon 
He then ascertained that while preserving a kind of affection 
for his temble adversary, the Pope was more than ever 
determined to persist in his system of abstention, exclaiming, 
when allusion was made to his personal position, ‘ We ask 
for nothmg, we have nothing more to lose We have 
sacrificed everything to our duty , we are old, and have no 
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wants. IVe with neither for pensfons nor honoun. The 
aim* of the faithful are lufRaent for us, ^Vhat personal 
consideration then can turn us away from the line our 
consacnce bids us follow ? ^ 

Standing upon this ground Prat VII was inTindble, for 
no constraint could reach hnn there. Cardinals Spina and 
Casclli, who visited him a little later m order to make 
fresh efforts m the tame direction, found him rmmotablt 
But this was too great a trial for Napoleons impatience 
and irritability and he replied to the PonHiTt mfleiibiLty 
by issuing an order to the appointed bishops desumg them 
to repair instantly to their respective secs, to administer 
them in virtue of their episcopal titles, and to take no 
notice of any resistance on the part of their chipteis.* 
Then in order to gire more effect to the war which he 
declared— no longer against a Pope-King, but against the 
spmtual Head of the Church — he appomted Cardinal 
Maury the eloquent defender of the clergy of Fiance 
dunng the Revolction, to the bishopnc of Paris, after 
havmg deposed Cardinal Fesch, ha own rclatiTe, from that 
see, of w^ch he was the temporary titnlar and m which 
he often ihowtd an independence that did him honour 
with regard to the Emperor Maury had passed 6ftcen 
year* of cole m Rome, where he had lost many of his 
Qlosionf and much of hu old aspcnty and where ha good 
seme had been strengthened by observation of the great 
cventa of history but thi* was not a good qualification for 
serving the Catholic cause well, at a time when all com- 
promise seemed impossible:, and passion alone was listened 
to. The Bishop of Nancy M de Osmond, wu appointed 
to the archbishopric of Florence. 

At the same time, with a view to prompt exccation, 
which should make hu orders irrcvocablo as the decrees of 
fixtc, Napoleon worked with mcredible ardour at effacing 
every vestige of pontifical government firom the Roman 
States. Not content with having transfonned them into 
two French departmenti, and entirely renewed their arii 

1 DofiUch of Ij-bedlera to M«itarTiIcK 

* Nipolcon t Bigot de Pr^tjneoen, Norember 16 iSio. 
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and military organisation, he determined to uproot the 
clericalism which had become ingrained into tlie habits, 
the institutions, and even the family life of Italy All the 
higher tribunals of the Church, the heads of orders, the 
college of Cardinals, and the archives, had been transferred 
to Paris, but the minor officials had all been left m Rome, 
and they formed an innumerable legion, recruited through- 
out the entire world He first attacked the bishoprics 
There were thirty bishops in the Roman States, or about 
one bishop for every 25,000 souls In the remainder of 
the Empire the proportion averaged one bishop for from 
600,000 to 800,000 souls, and often for 1,000,000 This 
number he reduced to four for the two departments of 
Rome and the Trasimbne The number of parishes, 
chapters, convents, and foreign beneficed clergy was no less 
exorbitant — in fact the unfortunate country was eaten up 
by them The foreign priests were the first to receive an 
order to return to their native lands ^ All the convents 
were then suppressed, their property given to the crown, 
and their inmates sent with small pensions back to their 
homes The total value of the mortmain property in the 
Roman States amounted to 250,000,000 francs Napoleon 
seized it, and immediately had it sold for 150,000,000 ^ 
The number of parishes in Rome was to be reduced to 
twenty In order the more easily to get rid of the parish 
priests and the bishops, the obligation was imposed upon 
them, and upon all monks and ecclesiastics, of swearing 
allegiance to the Emperor, and making a declaration in 
favour of the Galilean hberties Refusal was equivalent to 
dismissal, followed at once by exile and confiscation 
‘ Give an order to the consultus,’ wrote Napoleon, ‘ to 
make all the bishops take the oath, to send those who 
refuse to France, and to sequester their property ’ ^ And 
two days later he added, ‘ I suppose that all the bishops, 
parish priests, vicars and canons have, at this present 
moment,' taken the oath, or are on the road to France, and 

1 Napoleon to Bigot de Pr&meneu, Apnl 15, 1810 

2 Napoleon to Gaudin, duke of Gaeta, May 17, 1810 

3 Ibid , May 7, 1810 
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their goods seired by the regutrars. As to the bishops, 
not onl) their ecclesiastical but also their patnmomal 
property must bo seked ' These measures, for which 
Napoleon acquurd a taste on account of the immense 
property that fell into his hands by such confiscations, 
extendi to Piedmont, Laguna, Tuscany and the states of 
Parma and Plascnoa, and were everywhere supported by a 
strong military occupation and numerous detachments of 
troops. At the end of a feir months the unfortunate 
Italian pnests who were banished to the island of Cornot, 
or were relegated to some comer of Fiance, might be 
counted by hundreds.* Rome, dqmvcd of its Pope, 
despoiled of its pontifical pomp, of its legions of pnests, 
raonlvs, and cardinals, and with a general at the head of 
ofiaira, soon assumed the uniform and colourless aspect of 
a French pr^edttre For the pnestly government a militiry 
one was sobstitutcd — a doubtful improvement while in 
exchange for what it had lost, Rome only received the 
empty title of the second aty of the Emfirt and the very 
ashes of that anaent home of Catholicism were as though 
dispersed and cast to the wmds. 

* Nipokon to Gfiodin, duke of GmU, Muy 9, 1810. 

S« Uw loeditcd docmnerili quoted by M de HennooTGIe i 
L rtmaxtu rt U Premier Emfti t 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONQUERED TERRITORIES THE 

CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE NAPOLEON AND KING LOUIS 

HOLLAND JOINED TO THE EMPIRE 

{November iSog—Zufy i8io) 

The peace of Vienna was thus barely signed when, in spite 
of the happy and reassuring prospect which his marriage 
with Marie-Louise seemed to promise, Napoleon was in 
open war with the Church and suppressed hostility towards 
Russia. Nor were his relations with other continental 
powers much more satisfactory That Turkey, betrayed 
and abandoned by him, or Prussia, which he had dis- 
membered as well as crushed by war contnbutions, and at 
this very time was treating like a merciless creditor, should 
have been deeply discontented, can be no matter for sur- 
pnse But his exactions and restlessness exasperated even 
our natural allies, nay, even those kings who had been 
created by him, and could not exist without him His 
relations with Murat, Joseph, Louis, and Jerome, despite the 
family ties that united them, often more nearly resembled 
enmity than good understanding, and, notwithstanding the 
submission to which their dependence forced them, their 
true sentiments frequently betrayed themselves m moments 
of impatience and irritation 

The very sovereigns whom he ennched by the spoliation 
of Austna, although outwardly expressing satisfaction, were 
at heart ill disposed against him on account of the burdens 
of every descnption by which he made them repay his 
benefits, of the humiliating subjection which he imposed 
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open them, and above all, the little seenrity offered by a 
system that was nothing bat a cotutant remodeUmg of tW 
states. Napoleon considered it still necessary to Tngint:<in, 
at least in appcaiance, the engagement he had entered into 
not to extend the Umits of the Empire be)rond the Rhine 
consequently he distributed the conquered tcmtoiy amongst 
hts vassals of the Confederation of the Rhine. But while 
giving with one hand, he claimed the right of taking back 
with the other without the least regard to the decorum 
habitual in a donor and when mcreasing a dominion he 
acted like one who had the right to dispose of it To 
Bavana he gave Saliburg, Ratisbon the Innnertel and 
Baircuth but he depnved her of the Italian Tyrol which, 
Uke the German Tyrol she held by virtue of the treaty of 
Presburg, because he wished to annex it to Italy of Ulm 
which he desired to hand over to Wurtemberg and lastly 
of certain portions of the Palatinate which he reserved for 
Baden, hlorcover for these beneSti she had to p:^ the 
sum of thirty million francs, as well as a large amount m 
gifts to French generals. The pnnapolity of Ratabon, 
thus handed to Bavana, was abruptly withdrawn from 
another of Napoleon s allies the Pnnce-pnmate, President 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, who in compensation 
received the pnnapality of Frankfort, formed by the tern- 
tones of Fulda and Hanao, 

The Pnnee pnmate, Duke of Dalbeig, had previously 
been elector and archbishop of Mayence this was there- 
fore his third change of sovereignty and wrth it ha heir 
presumptive was also changed. TTie Emperor had at 
named Cardinal Fesch, hti own unde, as successor to the 
Pnmate 1 title and sovereignty now however Fesch was 
m disgrace for having defended the interests of the Church 
some compensation, moreover was needed to console 
Eughne for his downfall from the position of an adopted 
son and the probable loss of his title of Viceroy conse- 
quently Prince Eogbi^^was declared to be next in succei- 
non to the pnnapality of Fnmkfort 

Jerome was not forj^tten m the distribution, 
the many snbjecti of complaint which Napoleon bad against 
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him He reccncd Hnno\cr and the fortress of Magdeburg, 
on condition dial he should maintain and pa)’ a corjis of 
occupation composed of eighteen thousand French troops, 
and should funiish subsidies to the annual amount of from 
ele\en to twehe million francs Jerome, accustomed like 
his brothers Joseph and Louis to receive far more abuse 
than praise from Napoleon, possessed the great advantage 
over them that he never regarded his sovereignty from a 
serious point of view Solel) occupied with pleasure, and 
regarding his throne only as a means for indulging his vices, 
he cared neither to win the affection of his people nor to 
lighten the burdens that weighed upon them Besides, he 
nev’er had to sustain a war such as was then ravaging Spain, 
nor to surmount difficulties like those which Louis encoun- 
tered in Holland Hence the favour with which Napoleon 
treated him, compared with the harshness he showed 
towards his other brothers 

This settlement of German affairs had been accompanied 
by the evacuation of the Austrian provinces Napoleon 
thus recovered the free disposal of his troops Ever)’ one 
supposed they could guess the use he intended to make of 
them, for, if he so wished, he could now turn the entire 
mass against Spam, the only spot on the Continent where 
any one still dared to resist him The hard blow which 
he had just struck at Austna, and the alliance he had con- 
tracted with her, which, though far from firm, was effective 
for the moment, guaranteed to him, at least for a while, the 
neutrality of those powers who were at heart most hostile 
to him This unhoped-for respite could not be turned to 
greater profit than by hastening to finish a war beset with 
such difficulties and dangers If Wellington, after his 
brilliant campaign at Talavera, had been forced to retire 
upon Portugal in presence of an energetic concentration of 
the Emperor’s troops in Spain, how could it be supposed 
that he would be able to resist them, when reinforced by 
that army which had just been victorious at Wagram, 
especially if commanded by its own incomparable general ? 
It must be admitted that, in spite of the formidable defences 
which Wellington was accumulating round Lisbon in an- 
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tidpation of rich an event, the issue of a new campaign, 
undertaken in Spain by Napoleon nt the head of hu 
victorious army had many chances of bong decravdy 
favourable. Such a campaign was due to those unfortunate 
soldiers of his in Spam, who were worn out by a war iz 
grands cMofuns^ and he undoubtedly felt the obh^on that 
lay upon him. He had entered into a soleran engagement 
to tlut effect on the 3d of December 1809 when, on 
openmg the Session of the LegislaUre Body he had mid 
^^^^cn I show myself beyond the Pyrenees, the Uepard, 
itmfird will setk the ocean to escape from shame, defeat, 
and death. Hts enemies beliered he had adopted tha 
resolution, because it was more to his interest than any 
other and was the one thing they most dreaded on ha 
part his admirers believed it, bemuse it was more than 
any other in character with his genius, which hihitiislly 
neglected all ncccssoncs in order to attack the vital point 
of each difhculty at once and directly to bring everything 
to bear upon, and to sacrifice everything to, the one mom 
object he might have in new 

Dot It was impossible any longer to disgmse the fimt 
that if he wished to attain this end he must devote all the 
means at his disposal to compass it. Proof of this had 
been grpen. Smee the struggle commenced m Spam, 
Napoleon bad almost constantly mamtained an army there, 
omountmg to nearly 400 000 men, composed of hii choicest 
troops. He had also sent his bravest and most crpen e n ced 
generals thither — Soult, Jourdan, Ney Lannei, Victor 
Suchet, Junot, Morber and Saint Cyr yet, deiphe all 
their efforts, despite so much blood shed and so many 
battles gamed, Josephs throne was less stable than ercr 
However much he might pretend to despise the msnrgcnts, 
they only required the aid of 35 000 ^glish under Well- 
ington to render all our conquests again doubtful With 
snch eipencncc it was not allowable to bcUere in the 
success of half measures. To conquer Spam she must be 
crushed and to o v ercome such obstinate rcsittance wi* 
a task great enough for all our united forces. Nsy more 
rt was a task not unworthy of the genius of the Emperor m 
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person — abo\e all, not lln^\orlhy of his nulhonly, for his 
presence alone could pul a slop lo ihe rualrics bclwccn 
ihc marshals, and iinprinl on Iheir operations ihc harmony 
and unily neccssaiy lo surmounl e\eiy obstacle.) 

Great then was ihc aslonishmenl of Europe, and equally 
great the joy of our enemies, when, after the cwacualion of 
the Austrian lemlor), instead of taking the road to the 
Pyrenees and Sp.ain as had been expected, our troops were 
seen to march low.irds the shores of the Northern Sea and 
the B.altic, alternately to occupy the coasts of Holland and 
of Hano\er, the mouths of the Weser and of the Elbe, the 
Hanse.atic towns, the fortresses of Stettin, Custrin, and 
Glogau, on the Oder, which wc held as pledges for the 
Prussi.an debt, and e\cn to push their ad\ .ance-guard as far 
as Dantzic on the Vistula. Tiie se\erc and inexorable 
Da^out had supreme command of all these forces, and w'as 
to fix his residence at Hamburg Rapp was left at Dantzic. 
The continental blockade was the pretext alleged for this 
immense line of occupation, Avhich embraced almost the 
entire seaboard of the Continent from the mouths of the 
Vistula to Dalmatia In consequence of the extension of 
this line, the successive reinforcements sent to the Pyrenees 
could not exceed 100,000 men Tlic exaggerated develop- 
ment imparted to this fatal system, and the complications 
It gave nse to, soon afforded Napoleon plausible motives 
for not quitting Paris, and for thus evading the engagement 
he had undertaken to repair m person to a country the 
fanaticism of which he undoubtedly dreaded The war m 
Spam continued to fasten itself on the side of the Empire, 
like one of those maladies w'hich are often treated w'lth 
palliatives w'hen requiring violent remedies, and the ex- 
amination of which is postponed because no one hkes to 
admit their gravity 

When the Emperor published the decrees of Berlin and 
of Milan, they were regarded more as a bravado and an 
attempt at intimidation on his part than as a fixed and 
well-considered system By the first he had declared 
England m a state of blockade, at a time when he found it 
impossible to keep the smallest boat on the sea , by the 
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iccond he proclaimed all neutral vesieli denaPonalued and 
lawful pntes which submitted to the Brituh Board of 
Admiralty by ncccpUog it* permit of navigatioru It was 
doubtless difEcult to imagine that a man of such keen 
intellect, after ha\Tng morcorver admitted the Impossibility 
of conquenng England at sea, should have conceived the 
mad idea of foremg her to capitulate by closuig to her 
commerce all the markets of the ContinenL The pnmiiiy 
condition essential to the realisation of such a dream was 
that Napoleon should be absolute master of the Conbnent 
and even taking this for granted bis plan would hare been 
most difiKUlt to ciccutc. But the Emperor was far from 
ha\mg reached that point in 1807 wid 1808, The conn 
ncntal blockade, therefore at the period of its first nonfica 
tion, had seemed a mere defiant measure, on attempt at 
reprisal on paper a last echo of the wretched style of 
declamation habitual to the Committee of Public Safety 
and this conviction deepened in the pubhc mind from the 
fact of the blockade bemg at first bat feebly and languidly 
observed, especially danng the penod of the war with 
Austria. 

But such iJluaioTj was not to last long. No sooner was 
the peace signed than Napoleon returned with greater rest 
than ever to his favourite idea, loudly proclaiming his finn 
intention of enforcing the blockade with the utmost rigour 
In order to understand how preposterous was this system. 

It is essential to understand oH its practical consequences. 
In reality it was not the suspemion of English commerce 
which It alone mvolvcd as seemed to be stated, but that of 
all mantune trade. The first effect produced by the 
measures published by Napoleoa was to annihilate or render 
inactive the marme of all the old neutral powers. No trade 
was any longer earned on except through the medium of 
England The blockade, consequently meant not only 
the loss of all the manniketured pn^uce of English indastty> 
but also absolute prohibition of that colonial produce which, 
m the north especially had become of primary 
such as sugar cotton, coffee, tobacco, tea, spices, 
used in dyeing — ^ indispensable article of trade — beside 
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medical productions like quinine ^ and lastly, even salt, 
which some countries, such as Sveden, could only obtain 
by sea But these privations, though trjang, were not all 
At the same time that these northern countries, so ill treated 
already, had to submit to the loss of such highly prized 
importations from regions more favoured than our oivn, 
they had also to give up their export trade, for their natural 
products, iron, timber for bmlding, pitch and tar, could not 
be transported by water, and the land carriage being treble 
the cost price, it amounted to positive prohibition 

Thus, for the majority of the European states, the conti- 
nental blockade was, in other words, the destruction of all 
commerce and wholesale trade, besides the privation of the 
most necessary commodities of life, while it had cost them 
their navy and their colonies, and caused them misery and 
ruin Moreover, it imposed upon them a series of insuffer- 
able annoyances , for the prohibited merchandise was not 
only watched on the frontiers, but searched for and seized 
m pnvate dwellings , hence it has been rightly affirmed in 
regard to Germany, that the continental system contributed 
more than the conquest itself to rouse the population 
against us ^ 

In France and in the southern regions of Europe, where 
the natural productions were able, up to a certain point, to 
supply the absence of the colonial — where, for instance, 
sugar was replaced by grape-syrup, and afterguards by beet- 
root sugar, Amencan cotton by Neapolitan, or by linen, 
indigo by woad, and coffee -by chicory — the evil was less 
keenly felt France, moreover, possessed all the compen- 
sations inherent to victory, besides the resources of the 
national character, marvellously skilful in turning everything 
to account , but to the northern countries, the populations 
of which were accustomed to demand from commerce the 
products and commodities which their own soil refused to 
them, submission was nothing less than suicide And they 
were to impose all these intolerable evils upon themselves in 
order to consohdate the power of their oppressor ' They were 

1 Mimoires of Comte de Senfft, former Munster of the king of 
Saxony 
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aalcd to endure them \olantarily in order to mpport the 
man who had conquered and humbled them, and still hdd 
them down beneath a rod of non , with the view morcorer 
of dejtroymg the only nation which had resisted him soc 
ccssfuUy and which s^l fought for popular freedom. Niy, 
more, he flattered himself that they would show zeal m 
carrying out measures of which they were the first victims, 
for the slightest remmness m the surveillance would perturb 
the whole system. It was supposed that they would attn- 
butc all their luDcnngt, not to that man who was then 
author nor to his hated agents, but to the nation which 
was fighting against his t)Tannj The more their oaspera- 
tion would increase, it was apparently thought, the more 
would England become isolated and exposed to danger. 

To this fupposrtioD, which was purely Utopian, Napoleon 
added another iHuiion no less dangerous. It con si st ed m 
bcbevmg that the continental blockade had struck a lenouf 
blow at the prospenty of Enghnd and that its contmuance 
would soon make her pensh from mamtion. Facts gave 
him, on this question, the most positive contrudictjcn. 
The mdustnal and commercial ac tivity of England had 
never been greater notwithstanding the debt of nearly 
eighty millions sterling with which she annually burdened 
hcrsclC^ The depreciation of her paper currency which 
had fallen twenty per cent, was only caused by too large tn 
issue, and m no wise by uneasmess as to the state of public 
affam. It was soon remedied by the abrogation of the Uw 
which authorised the bank to suspend payments m specie. 

If the blockade had closed many contmental markets to 
England, the contrabandists, encournged underhand by those 
who were ostensibly obliged to prosecute them, still 
large number open to her and her exports in Emo pe 
amounted to six hundred million ficancs they had ltkj casco 

* These enannbnmcei emoonted In the year 1809 to i 

(xuici, or *boat ^'79 998 000, of mhkh ncidy ooe and a li*U miina™ 
fmocs w*a Icried tares. t,Q. 

* Anmml Re^jUtex t Report of the Bolboo Coemnlllee, Agc ^_ 

The Bank toot, adTanlage of the delay allowed her to ■dJo«ffa 
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in a constant progression since 1S05 ^ Moreover, she found 
great compensation in the suppression of all competition, 
naturally resulting from the forced inactivity of the neutral 
merchantmen Thus, \\hile it had been intended to strike 
her, the monopoly of commerce had been created m her 
favour Lastl}', she had also found immense compensation 
in the seizure of the greater number of the European 
colonies, and in the exclusive traffic of the markets of 
Spanish America 

But the continental system ^\as so impracticable, that 
even in France, where its inconvenience was more easily 
borne than elsewhere on account of the richness of the 
soil and the advantages arising from conquest, its applica- 
tion was evaded, not only by means of contraband trade, 
but also by a fraud authorised by the government This 
fraud, to some extent sanctioned, was carried on by means 
of licences, a species of permission to move about, for 
which a high price was paid Owing to these licences, 
privileged privateers could carry to England our corn and 
Avines, which she consented to receive because she wanted 
them, and our silks, which however had to be thrown into 
the sea, because she would not take them They brought 
back with them certain products essential to our manufac- 
tures, such as dye woods and fish-oiL The great organiser 
of this fraud was Napoleon himself, who discovered an 
immense source of revenue in this unjust traffic, and who 
never felt the slightest scruple in ruining honest trade for 
the advantage of the most unworthy monopolists More- 
over, It IS clear from his correspondence that his police 
agents did not fail to imitate him in this particular by 
deceiving even himself^ But while thus violating his own 
laws, he took care to reserve the benefit of such transgres- 
sion to himself exclusively, and none the less persisted in 
imposing them, in all their rigour, upon his allies It is 
easy, m view of such facts, to form some idea of the com- 

^ Annual Register for 1809 Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, April 18, 1810, State Papers 

- See m particular a letter of Napoleon to Fouch6, dated Nov 29, 
1809 
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plainta the subterfuges, the rccnmliutions, reciprocal 
gricTOncei, and difficulties of ocry description to wfuch a 
system thus applied could not fail to give nsc. In presence 
of the dangers, abuses, and crying vices of this blockade, 
which one of his minotcrs^ called the most disastrous 
and most false of fiscal inv-cntjons, one asks oneself if 
Napoleon, m pushing it to such an citreme, really saw m 
It, 03 has always been asserted, a means of forcing England 
to suTTcndcr at discretion, or whether he did not rather 
seek in it a pretext for meddling in the adrainistraticra of 
allied states, and of completing the conquest of Europe, 
which m fact was the underlying, but logic^ and necessary 
pTcliminoT) of the continental system. 

Certain it is that difficulties arose from the first moment 
the blockade was enforced. They were of such a nature 
that It absolutely depended on Napoleon to make them 
eventuate m peace or war, as he might choose. This kind 
of ambiguous position eminently suited his policy ever on 
the watch for opportunities, and careful to mamtam his 
hold over others, without permitting any over himselC 
^\^lat, fiom this point of view could be more advantageous 
than an engagement of which the exact performance was 
impossible ? Wth his continental system m force, Napoleon 
found himself m regard to other European powers, standmg 
in the position of a creditor towards an insolvent debtor 
who can always be prosecuted and his goods seircd. 
Amongst the sovereigns who bad accepted so impracticable 
a compact, not one was free from fiiult nor could tins be 
surprising, when Napoleon himself was so fiir from observ 
ing the regulations. But he thus held a high hand over 
them and kept them perpetually m dread of chastisemenL 
Armed with this harsh legislation, he could recriminate 
with advantage against doubtful or iU-disposed jdlies and 
could even mvokc it against hxs own relativei, whose good 
will was above suspiaon, but who shrank from the impoasi 
blhty of enforcing the blockade, or rccoflcd from the 
atnxutiea attending certain measures. From this point of 
view his brothers J^eph, Jrfrome, and Louis, his brother 

* llolllen I SJhJifira d'tm Mtmskr dn Trb^ voL Ui 
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in-law ^furalj and even the docile Viccro) himself, vere 
not less culpable than the kings of I'russia and Denmark. 
The incessant reproaches he addrc<;scd to them prove how 
difficult It must ha^e been for other so\crcigns to find 
fa\our m his c}cs If the blockade did not rum England, 
It at the least afforded Napoleon a means of constraining, 
intimidating, and. if need be, of intcr\cning waih irresistible 
force, — a description of merit which in his opinion surpassed 
all other*; Hence sprang his pcrsc\erance m imposing it 
upon e\er\ slate under iirelcxt of defending the cause of 
neutrals against England, and if it did not gi\e him freedom 
at sea, it secured him e\crj facilil) for completing the 
conquest of the Continent 

^^l^cn Sweden, towards the end of 1809, signed with 
Russia the disastrous peace which cost her lunland, 
Napoleon held in Ins hands Slralsund and Pomerania 
Instead of claiming a fragment of her temtorj from Sweden, 
he astonished the world by Ins moderation, contenting 
himself with onlj asking, as Ins share, her adhesion to the 
continent.al blockade In return for this concession he 
consented to restore e\er)’thing to the Regent whom the 
Swedes had chosen, after having drnen away their king, 
Gusta\us IV A small concession truly! for Swedish 
independence was what the Regent had delnered up to 
him But Sweden, happily for lier, was situated somewhat 
out of his reach A few months after her adhesion to the 
blockade, Napoleon reproached her with not enforcing the 
treaty, m a tone of menace, and m terms w'hich monarchs 
only use towards their subjects He imperiously demanded 
the expulsion of the English consuls, the seizure of the 
colonial merchandise, even on board Swedish vessels, the 
extradition of Fauche Borel and other French refugees, and 
the abohtion of ever)' decoration belonging to the France 
of former days ‘My intention,’ he added, ‘is to make 
w’ar on Sweden rather than to endure being thus insulted 
by her ’ ^ A hundred times better w'ould it have been to 
give up a province than to have consented to such inter- 
meddhng 1 A month later his summonses were still more 
1 Napoleon to Champagny, May 16, 1810 
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plaints, the subterfuges the recriminations, reaprocal 
gncvances, and difRcultle* of every descnption to which a 
system thus applied could not fiul to give ri^ In presence 
of the dangers, abuses, and crying sices of this blockade, 
which one of his ministers' called the most disastrous 
and most false of fiscal inventions, one asks oneself if 
Napoleon, m pushing it to such an citreme, really saw in 
It, as has always been asserted, a means of forcing England 
to fUTTcnder at discretion, or whether he did not rather 
seek ra It a pretext for meddling in the administration of 
allied states, and of completing the conquest of Europe, 
which m fact was the underlying but logic^ and necessary 
prchminary of the continental system. 

Certain it is that difficulties arose from the first moment 
the blockade was enforced. They were of such a nature 
that It absolutely depended on Napoleon to make them 
ementuate m peace or war os he might choose. This kind 
of ambiguous position cmmently suited ha pohey ever on 
the watch for opportunities, and careful to maintain his 
hold over others, without permitting any over hnnidfi 
What, finm this point of view could be more adnintagcoui 
than on engagement of which the exact performance was 
impossible ? With his contmcntal system in force, Napoleon 
found himself in regiud to other European powers, standing 
in the position of a creditor towards an insolvent debtor 
who can always be prosecuted and his goods sened 
Amongst the sovereigns who had occepted so impracticable 
a compact, not one was free from fault , nor could this be 
surprising, when Napoleon himself was so fer from obserr 
Ing the regulations. But he thus held a high hand over 
them, and kept them perpetually m dread of chastisement 

Armed with this harsh legislation, he coold recnminate 
With advantage against doubtful or ill-diiposed allies and 
could even mvokc it against his own relatives, whose good 
will was above suipiaon, bat who shrank from the nnpossi 
blhty of enforcing the blockade, or recoiled from the 
atrocities attending certam measures. From this point of 
view his brothers J^eph, J^me, and Louis, his brother 
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in-law ^^urat, and e\en tlic docile Viceroy liimsclf, were 
nol less culpable than the kings of Prussia and Denmark 
The incessant reproaches he addressed to them prove hov 
dilTicult It must ha\e been for other so\ereigns to find 
fa\our in his e}cs If the blockade did not ruin England, 
It at the least afforded Napoleon a means of constraining, 
intimidating, and, if need be, of intcrxcning vith irresistible 
force, — a description of merit ^\hlch in his opinion surpassed 
all others Hence sprang his pcrsc\crance in imposing it 
upon e\crj state under pretext of defending the cause of 
neutrals against England, and if it did not gne him freedom 
at sea, it secured him e\cr}' facility for completing the 
conquest of the Continent 

A\hen Sveden, towards the end of 1809, signed with 
Russia the disastrous peace which cost her Finland, 
Napoleon held in his hands Stralsund and Pomerania 
Instead of claiming a fragment of her territory from Sweden, 
he astonished the w'orld b) his moderation, contenting 
himself with only asking, as his share, her adhesion to the 
continental blockade In return for this concession he 
consented to restore everj'thing to the Regent w'hom the 
Swedes had chosen, after having drnen away their king, 
Gustavus IV A small concession truly' for Swedish 
independence w'os w'hat the Regent had delivered up to 
him But Sw'eden, happily for her, w’as situated somew'hat 
out of his reach A few' months after her adhesion to the 
blockade, Napoleon reproached her with not enforcing the 
treaty, in a tone of menace, and m terms which monarchs 
only use tow'ards their subjects He imperiously demanded 
the expulsion of the English consuls, the seizure of the 
colonial merchandise, even on board Sw'edish vessels, the 
extradition of Fauche Borel and other French refugees, and 
the abolition of every decoration belonging to the France 
of former days ‘ My intention/ he added, ‘ is to make 
w'ar on Sw'eden rather than to endure being thus insulted 
by her ’ ^ A hundred times better w'ould it have been to 
give up a province than to have consented to such inter- 
meddling ' A month later his summonses were still more 
1 Napoleon to Champngny, May 16, 1810 
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threatening, and the Swedish minister in Paris was Informed 
that his passports would be delhrcrcd to him if the Regent 
did not enforce the system,^ 

The daily tone of onr relations with the other European 
states, notably with Denmark and Prussia, was similar 
The position of Prussia was aggravated by the foct that she 
still owed us aghty six million francs of the war contnbu 
tions. The very natural wishes which she had formed 
against us during the Austrian campaign were counted as 
so many acts of open hostility on her part She implored 
delay for the discharge of her debt King Frederic 
William wrote to Napoleon, describing the distress of his 
kmgdom, reminding him that he had resisted sohcrtations 
from abroad, and stifled insurrectionary agitation, that his 
fidehty m fulfilUng his engagements had exhausted his 
people, and that quite recently he had been forced to sell 
his jew^ and his gold and silver plate. * But the Emperor 
refused to grant him the alienations he requested, and 
answered his humiliating application by a positive refusal.* 
Soon after the pajments on which he had calculated not 
havmg been efTcctcd at the appointed time, he made 
Prussia the densive offer of taking Silesia m hen of the 
debt * and somewhat later consented at the request of 
the ting to countenance the opemng of a loan to Prussia 
m HoHand, 

Towards Russia Napoleon could not venture to adopt 
the dommeenng tone which had succeeded so well with 
weaker states. In that country was a government which 
observed him closely which thoroughly understood his 
stratagems, and which, though detemun^ to continue to 
treat him with the utmost respect, dared to teD tnin the 
truth. Alexander had already most legitimate gneranccs 
against Napoleon, and althou^ he did not think of urging 
them for the moment, he reserved them for future use like 

* Ntpoleco to Qmnpagiij Jane 16 1810. 

* Leto of the Ung of Pnmk to Ntpoleoo, dsled October 18, 
1809. 

* Nipoleoo to King Frederic WHliim ITL Ncronber 6 1809 
To Chimpognj Fehnaiy i», i8ia 
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a prudent man He had caught his ally in the very act of 
duplicity three times m the course of a few months first, 
in the affair of the Galician cessions , a little later in that 
of the marriage, when Napoleon’s confused denials of a 
double negotiation only served to throw greater light on 
his insincerity , ^ later again, in the projected treaty relative 
to Poland The continental blockade could only afford 
fresh causes for recrimination It was at the time when 
Napoleon was demanding the strict observance of the 
system with the greatest earnestness that Alexander became 
aware of the infractions he himself committed by means of 
the licences. It is easy to imagine the sentiments with 
which such deceit was viewed m a country where foreign 
produce was so urgently needed from the poverty of its 
own soil, and from which all exports had to be sent by sea 
If the blockade imposed privations on us, to Russia it 
brought ruin, and yet it was we who had the pretension to 
impose it upon her, at a time too when we did not respect 
it ourselves ' Alexander had no diflficulty in unmasking 
the enormity of such base conduct Napoleon answered 
his complaints, as usual, by denying the wong he was 
reproached with It was true, he said, that he had granted 
licences for the exportation of his wines and corn, but none 
for the importation of foreign commodities ^ — a statement 
that was absolutely false Russia henceforward had the 
right to take every liberty with the blockade which she 
considered necessary for softening its rigour, and it soon 
became evident that conquest alone would force her to 
observe it in all its severity 

But of aU European countries, that which suffered the 
most disastrous consequences from the enforcement of the 
blockade, without any doubt, was Holland Dragged on 
against her will within the orbit of a mihtary power whose 
burdens she shared without any eqmvalent advantages , 
deprived one by one of her rich colonies, of her flourish- 
ing navy, of her maritime trade which had been so brisk 
as to make her the negotiator of the whole world , left 

1 To Champagny, March 16, 1810 
2 Napoleon to Champagny, February 18, 1810 
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mthout any resource but the produce of an inadeqtutc soil 
labonously snatched from the sea, exhausted by having 
to maintain an army that was as incommensurate with her 
means as it was oIxa-c her needs and the pnnapal duty of 
which consisted m holding down Holland herself under Its 
yoke, — she had long since been Ining on a mere remnant of 
her onaent opulence. No trade remained to her but her 
banks — still the great Exchange* of Europe, — her cheese* 
and her salted provisions, although the latter were dally 
more and more mjured by the hindrances arising from 
English surveillance on the importation of salt by sea. 
Under these orcuin stances, depnving her of her trade m 
colonial commoditic*, however much reduced these were 
by the naval war was striking her a fatal blow and it may 
be taid, literally that if other countries sufiered from the 
blockade, Holland was dying from it 

Attached though he was to his brother King Louis 
could not continue insensible to these evils. Not defiaent 
in wisdom and cultivation, though ungifted with much 
hugeness of mmd, of a simple and honest disposition, 
hiding beneath a cold extenor much passionate feelmg, 
sincerely philanthropic despite fits of lU humour which 
were pnnapally due to his bad health and conjugal mis- 
fortunes, King Louis considered that m accepting the 
Dutch crown he had also accepted duties towards his sub- 
jects. From the very morrow o( his elevation to the throne 
he had constituted himself their ofiSoal defender against 
Napolcoa Like bis brother Joseph he soon discovered to 
hii cost that the pretended kings created by Napoleon 
were, m his mmd, only so many disguises of conquest and 
instruments of despotism. In the eyes of the Emperor 
their only object was the preservation urider his hand of 
countnes which he did not yet dare to unite openly 
to the Empire, out of consid^tion for the opinion of 
Europe. They were nothing but the pnmary form of 
future oimeiationj. 

Louis, therefore, had done his best to defend the bves 
and fortune* of his subjects against Napoleon. He had 
endeavoured to drminish the contingent* they were called 
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upon to supply to our forces by land and sea, to reduce 
the number of ^ essels and gunboats they ere obliged to 
maintain, to lighten the taxes , lastly and especially to 
grant some toleration and facilities to their commerce 
^\hlch had been so cruelly dealt ^\lth These facts had 
become matter of unceasing reproach on the part of 
Napoleon, nay, sometimes of the harshest invective, and 
no act of Louis’s administration any longci found favour in 
his sight Louis’s faults, which were of a most inoffensive 
character, such as are committed by a man who loves to 
play the sovereign — as for instance the restoration of 
ancient titles of nobility and the creation of marshals — 
were regarded by Napoleon as positiv^c crimes, and he 
soon began to repent of cv'er having placed Louis on the 
throne of Holland Even on the 27th of March 1S08, 
when offering him the crown of Spam in preference to 
Joseph, he wrote ‘The climate of Holland does not suit 
you Besides, she cannot rise from her rums ’ Again 
later, in August of the same year, he caused a proposal to 
be made to Louis to give him Brabant and Zealand in 
exchange for the Hanseatic towms , but Louis indignantly 
repelled this project for the dismemberment of the country 
which had confided to him her destinies 

It was thus against his own bi other that Napoleon was 
induced to make use, for the first time, of the facility which 
this continental system afforded him for completing the 
subjugation of Europe The cautious but persevering and 
unconquerable resistance which Louis opposed to an over- 
strict application of the blockade, at a time when Napoleon 
imperiously demanded its enforcement, changed Napoleon’s 
vague desires into a fixed resolve On his return to Pans 
from the Austrian campaign, Napoleon had already decided 
on dethroning his brother, but he wished to avoid as much 
as possible the odium of such an act, by casting, according 
to his custom, at least some apparent wrongs on the man 
whose downfall he contemplated in short, by approaching 
It by such gradations as were necessary for the preparation 
of pubhc opinion The relations between the two brothers 
had, at that period, reached such a point of bitterness that 
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Loais every initimt expected to see Holland invaded, and 
was calculating his means of defence beforehand. After 
the expedition to ^^alchcren, both Zealand ond Brabant 
had bcCT occupied by our troops andcr the pretext of a 
demonstration against the English and King Lxiub had 
been invited to Pans, where his brother had just amved. 
He was too dear sighted not to nndeistand the meaning of 
this manoeuvre, and, notwithstanding the pauaty of his 
resources was mdincd, for an instant, to dedme the 
mvitatioD and to call his people to arms. His mraisten 
however advised him to ob^ and he left for France. 

Louis had barely reached Pam when he learned the 
scope of his brother's intentions. To hii Intense surprise, 
and without having been told onjlhing, he read the follow 
mg declaration m the newspapers, extracted from the 
Emperor's speech at the opening of the Legislative Body 
Holland lymg between England and France, is crushed 
equally by both she is the outlet of the principal arteries 
of my empfft Ckan^ will bteowte fuctssarr The safety 
of my fionticTS and the interest of the two countnes 
impcmtively require it The language of the ilinister of 
the Intenor was itiU more significant Holland be taid, 
/j tH rtahty only a portion of Fntnct. That country may 
define itself by stating that it is the alluvium of the Rhine, 
the Meuse, and the Schddt in other words, one of the 
great artenes of the Empire Crushed between France 

and England, Holland is depnved both of the advantages 
enjoyed by those who oppose onr general system because 
she most refuse them, and of those which she might enjoy 
It u ttntt then that thu should revert to tts natter jJ order 
This mdirect manner of notifying to Loms that hts kmgdom 
was obout to be taken possession of was more gallmg even 
than the famous formula by which Europe was informed 
that the kmg of Naples had ceased to reign. Loau was 
not even honoured by a mention. To the Emperor it was 
•imply a question of geography and no more. From the 
moment that Hollaxid was nothing but a portion of 
France, the natural order was not difficult to discover 
It was merely a return to the mother country 
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Such \\as the fomi emplo}ed by Napoleon for making 
knoi\n to Louis that lie had disposed of his kingdom 
Simple convenience was henceforth to be sufficient motive 
for a conquest Louis’s first impulse, on seeing the snare 
into which he had fallen, was to escape to Holland, but 
he percened that he was watched Some days later, as 
he was about to lea\e his mother’s house, where he had 
alighted on reaching Pans, he was stopped hy gaisd' mm cs 
(T elite ^ In this extremity he sent his equerr}', Comte de 
B}landt, to Amsterdam, with an order to close the gates of 
the fortresses, and especially of the capital, to our troops 

This order was executed Despite the dregs w'hich he 
liad swallowed from his brother’s hand since his elevation 
to the throne, Louis, in the depths of his heart, still wished 
to reign His ministers moreover advised him to submit, 
in order at least to presen'e to their country a nominal 
independence, which one day might become more real 
Consequently he declared himself ready to accept every 
condition the Emperor might choose to impose upon him 
Napoleon then consented to give w'ay In a letter dated 
December 2 1, 1809,“ after a long statement of his grievances 
against Louis, he offered to restore his crown, in exchange 
for an undertaking on his part to prohibit English commerce, 
to maintain a fleet of fourteen vessels and seven frigates, 
an army of 25,000 men, and to suppress the titles of nobility 
and the marshals But when according him this favour for 
the time being, he took care to add ‘ / do not conceal from 
yon that it is my intention to unite Holland to France as the 
most fatal blow I can strike at England ’ He even showed 
him, ready drawm up, the decree ordering the umon 

This decree Napoleon had for an instant been on the 
point of publishing But just as he w'as about to carry his 
threat into execution, he either feared to meet serious 
resistance in one portion of Holland, or he foresaw the bad 
effect that would be produced m Europe by a conflict which 
had already made too much noise , so he determined to 

1 Doannmts htstonques snr la HoUande, by ICing Louis , \ ol ni 

2 This letter, a most remarkable one, has not been inserted in 
Napoleon’s correspondence 
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postpone his project In his desire to him this great sacri- 
fice to some account Jic thought of using the simple threat 
of nnn pmri nn as a mcans of influencing and forcing England 
to peace. The idea was not new to him. He Imd screral 
times made use of this speaes of intimidation, he had 
several times declared to the negotiators of that penver that 
England would force him to conquer the Continent in order 
to arm it he said, throughout its length and breacjth against 
her m reality to arm it against himselfi Now he would 
say to the English, Mahe peace, or I will annex Holland 
If the negotiation were to succeed, would it not be a master 
piece of diplomacy to have obtamed peace from England, 
not in exchange for any present advantage, but with a view 
to avert a contingent danger? If it failed, he would have 
a fresh pretext for mvading Holland, and, in any case, would 
thus gain suffiaent tunc to avoid precipitation or violence 
which might be equally compromising. 

To have any chance of being listened to, his call upon 
the good-will of England should emanate from King Louis. 
It was to save him from the imminent danger which threat 
ened him and his kingdom that England was to be asked 
to forget all her old gnevances against the invader of Italy 
of Switserland, of Spam, of Portugal, and even of Germany 
Consequently it was m the name of Louis and of the 
Cabmet of Amsterdam that the appomted negotiator M. 
Labouchere, a nch Dutch banker son-in law and partner 
of Barm^ the great English banker started for England in 
the beginning of February 1810 Baring was mtimate 
with Lord Wellesley the elder brother of Welhngton, then 
Minister of Foreign Afiaiia, and hence the reason that 
Labouchere had been choseiu But from the simple fact 
that Labouchere could only speak m the name of the Dutch 
Cabmet, the conditions he had to offer England could not 
be peculiarly acceptable How in fact could it be supposed 
that members of a govemment, then m the zenith of its 
strength and power burning with the ardour of the passion 
ate struggle they were lustoimng for the Hbcrty of Europe, 
would allow themselves to be turned aside from their task 
through fear of the annexation of Holland, or would make 
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peace m order to preserve a llirone to King Loiii';, as if 
the} did not know that Holland was long since united to 
France, virtually if not by legal right, and as though they had 
not other interests at heart incomparabl} more important ? 

Such overtures vere pitiful, and do little honour to 
Napoleon’s political genius They prove moreover, what 
can also be seen by the everlasting declamations in the 
Momttur, that he had no clear idea of the real situation of 
England He considered her to be in the last stage of 
distress and on the point of succumbing, when, on the 
contrary, she had never been more resolute She desired 
peace, it is true, but far less than ve did, for the simple 
reason that she was suffering far less from the effects of the 
war 

To induce England to treat seriously, had she been 
willing to come to terms, concessions were needed very 
different from the ridiculous offer of saving Holland 
Apparently it w’as some feeling of the inutility of so ill- 
conceived a mission, quite as much as his owm tendency to 
meddle in ever}’thing, that urged Fouch^, unknown to his 
master, simultaneously to open a negotiation with the 
English Cabinet Evidently foreseeing the very probable 
failure of Labouchere, he hoped, m his stead, to present 
Napoleon with a treaty of peace, wanting nothing but his 
signature Certain it is, at any rate, that Fouchd’s agent 
in broaching the subject to the l\Iarquis of Wellesley, sub- 
mitted at least some sensible and acceptable proposals, even 
though accompanied by others that w'ere purely chimerical 
The agent, an old Irish officer of the name of Fagan, in 
the service of Condd, was presented to Wellesley by Lord 
Yarmouth He informed the minister that if England were 
desirous of peace it could easily be concluded on the basis 
of the restoration of the Bourbons in Spam, with some 
compensation to Louis XVIII , to be made at the expense 
of the United States of America The latter arrangement 
was a pure dream, but no absolute decision had been come 
to on any point, and he professed himself ready to discuss 
any terms that England might propose 

Fagan’s overtures preceded Labouchere’s by some days 
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Lord WeUesley politely but distinctly declined them on 
the ground of their b^ng no offionl character and being 
made on no Buffiacnt authonty As to Labouchcre s pro- 
posals, he did not regard them as the result of intngue, still 
he could with difficulty consider a negotiation senooa which 
was based on nothing but Napoleon i clemency towards 
Holland England m no wise ignored that Louis in 
Holland was only another name for his brother she did 
not want to pre\Tnt Napoleon unmasking himself, on the 
contrary it was her interest to urge him on m the path of 
usurpation untd he should thereby rouse the whole world 
agai^ him. 

The English public bad been furious at the shameful 
issue of the Walchcren expedition, but a dishonourable 
peace would have exated their indignation far more. Lord 
Chatham t conduct had been the subject of a parliamentary 
inquiry and he had been obliged to resign his appointment 
as dirrctor general of aitillety In short, that ignominious 
failure, without actually causing the downfall of the whole 
Cabinet, threw out two of its pnnapal members. Canning 
and Lord Castlcreagh who had to settle their quarrel by 
the celebrated duel in which Caniung was wounded Still 
despite the mevitable complaints of mismanagement, with 
which the opposition filled Par liam ent, the nation was more 
imtated than uneasy or disheartened Lord Wellesley who 
had succeeded Canning was m no wise responsible for the 
faults of the previous administration and he was popular 
thanks to hii great services m India, and also to some 
reflection of his brother s renown. Of a highly enlightened 
mind, moreover and perfectly free from prejudice, he was 
not suspected of sharing cither the views of former ministers, 
whose first aim would be to avenge the homihation of 
Walchcren, nor on the other hand, the mterested zeal of 
the opposition m fevour of peace. No En gU^h statesman 
therefore, was better qualifit^ to act impartially 

He listened to L^oucherc s commumcations with the 
most perfect courtesy but quickly perceived that their 
avowed object — namely the desire of nominally preserving 
to Holland an mdependence which had long nnee ceased 
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to exist in renlitj — could form no serious basis of negotia- 
tion A\ith England Morco\er, Laboucliere was not em- 
powered to support the proposals by any except vague 
assurances, for the sinccnt} of which there was no guarantee, 
as he could only speak in the name of the Dutch ministers 
No prudent go\cmmcnt could ^enUlrc to excite public 
opinion on such uncertain data, by hopes probably impos- 
sible to be realised, or to check the ardour of the nation 
for war at the ^cr3 moment it was beginning not to feel the 
burden England was becoming accustomed to a state of 
war, and e\en derned great ad\antagcs from it, which went 
far to compensate her for its mcMtable evils If peace 
were desired, he should speak decidedly m the name of 
France, and offer clearly defined conditions, not overtures 
that were neither distinct nor accompanied by any guarantee 
Labouchere obtained nothing but this verbal declaration, to 
w’hich he added his own observations on the slate of public 
opinion m England, m every way coinciding w-ith those of 
\\^ellesley 

This reception, however, did not prevent Napoleon re- 
turning to the charge of the Bntish Cabinet, though on the 
next occasion he restricted the negotiations to an under- 
standing on the subject of the blockade England was to 
withdraw the Orders m Council of 1807, m return for which 
the Emperor w'as to evacuate not only Holland but the 
Hanseatic to^vns, restoring to the English all their markets 
on the Continent If this was not definitive peace, it would 
at least be a great step towards it In the instructions sent 
to Labouchere, an attempt w as made to prove that ‘ France 
w'as not suffering in any way from the actual state of affairs ’ 
But in the absence of other facts, w^as not his very persistence 
a proof of the contrary ? And if there were a semblance of 
equity in the offer of a simultaneous withdrawal of the 
blockade, could the Enghsh be ignorant that on their side 
It was most efficient, reducing all the navies of continental 
states to complete inaction, while on his it was eminently 

1 Note de commumcation verlale of the ]\Iarquis of Wellesley to M 
Labouchere, February 12, 1810 Coinpte rendu de M Labouchere, 
February 12, iSio 
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fictitiou*, in no way hindering their trade, but, above all 
doing great Injury to his alhes ? Napoleon s note ended 
by a few words which adranably defined the spirit of his 
s^cm From not haring made peace sooner he said, 
England has lost Naples, Spam, Portugal, and the market 
of Trieste. It is evident that if she delays it any longer 
she will lose Holland, the Hanseatic towns, and Sidly ^ 
To have given expression to his whole thought he ought to 
have added Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia for 
such was the necessary consequence of his system. And 
this forced conclusion for fiom fnghtening England, would 
have overpowered her with joy by allowing her to foresee 
the mevitablc downlall, at no distant day of a mind extra 
rngant enough to form his plans in so wild a fashion. 

The second proposal met with no better success than 
the first. 1 he moment had amved for carrying out the 
threats about which so much noise hod been made and for 
coming to some decision with regard to Holland, still m 
suspense as to her fate Even dunng the course of Laboo- 
cherc s negotiations fresh compUcations had token place in 
Louis^ position. Napoleon had successively learned that 
entrance to our troops had been refused at Bcrg-op'Zoom 
and Breda, and that KrayenholJ the Sfimster of IVar had 
fortified Amsterdam. T^ serious news reached him at 
the very time when he fanaed he had defimtively overcome 
his brother's obstinacy It threw him mto a positive 
paroxysm of rage Has the long of Holland become 
pcrfe<ily mad ? he wrote to Fouchd. Yon will ask him 
if his rmmsteii have acted by his orders or of their own 
accord and you will declare to him that if it is of their 
own accord, I shall have them arrested and have oil their 
beads cut oft ^ Unhappy Louis who had hitherto been 
alternating between fear and anger submission and rebellion, 
was still at Pans, at the mercy of his dreaded brother His 
budding desires of war to the knife were not supported even 
by his mini sters, who were too deeply impressed with the 

^ NiJxjleon to ChiTnp o g oy Miurti so, i8ia 

■ Thf* letter anoted by U- Thiers, and dited Marth 3 rSio, h*« 
not been irtEcrted In tbo C»trt3f'*ttdaiut 
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u‘:elo<=snc‘:s of such rcsi'^tincc Ou llus occasion he recog- 
nised the nccccsit) of jieklinc, if he wished lo sa\e c\cn a 
porlion of his kingdom He therefore Ihiew ojicn die 
forlrccscc requested Krajcnliof and Mollcrus — the onlj 
two ministers who adMsed tliat tlic independence of their 
counm’ should be defended to the last cxtrcmit) — to send 
m their resignations, and declared himself ready to submit 
to the will of the Emperor 

Napoleon was thus brought back to his project of annex- 
ing Holland, and he held to it more strongl) than c\cr, 
but not liaMng jcl (March 1810) lost all hope of coming 
to some understanding with England, he dreaded the encci 
of too nois} a scandal Besides, scarce!) three months had 
elapsed since Montalnct, as Minister of the Intenor, had 
once again solemnly declared m a speech ‘ that he might 
casil) ha\c extended the limits of France bc)ond the Rhine, 
hui ihiii that nxt7 7C'irs the tuvanahh niaigiv of the states 
bordatng on /its Einfue''^ He therefore jrreferred a 
middle course, which, while placing Holland in his hands, 
would still keep up appearances and )Ct give him the right 
to finish ofl' the matter whene\cr he pleased 

B) a treat) which he had lo sign on the i6th of March 
iSio, Louis undertook not only to fulfil the conditions 
prcMousl) stipulated — as lo the blockade, the maintenance 
of the army b) sea and land, the marshals, and the nobility 
— but to accept a state of vassalage that was worse than an 
abdication He ga\ e up to the Emperor all that portion 
of Holland which is situated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
as far as the Wahal, and which formed one-fourth of his 
kingdom He consented to allow' his kingdom to be garri- 
soned by a French corps of occupation , he received all his 
custom-house officials from France , he handed over to the 
Emperor the right of decision on maritime prizes , and 
lastly, he undertook to place under sequestration every 
Amencan vessel then in his ports 

This last stipulation w'as the anticipatory application of 
a decree pubhshed a few days later (dated March 23, 1810), 
and by virtue of w'hich all American vessels entering any 
1 Expos/ de la situation di.V Empire, December 12, 1809 
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port of the French Empire from the aoth of March 1809 
and onward, were to be scired and told. This ipoliatory 
measure was one of the most charactensUc features of the 
contmental system After the decrees of Berlin and of 
Milan and the reprisals of the Bndsh Counal in 1807 all 
the mercantile naWes of Europe had fallen under this inter 
diet The trade of neutrals thereafter could only be earned 
on m the Mediterranean under the Turkish, and on the 
ocean under the Amencan, flag But smcc England was 
obhging all neutrals to pay her a toll, either in London or 
at Malta, and Napoleon bil declared every vessel denation 
ahsed that submitted to this fomiahty a senes of mtolerablc 
vexations to Amencan commerce was the mevitable conse- 
quence. It was almost impossible practically to distinguish 
vessels which had tubmitted to Bntnh control from those 
which had evaded it, and all being liable to suspiaon, the 
innocent often luflered for the guilty AVith the view of 
sheltering themselves from pretensions that were eqnaHy 
tyrannical on both sides of the Channel, the United States, 
not being powerful enough to enforce respect for their flag 
from every other coontry had, by an order dated March i 
1809 prohibited their merchant navy from entermg the 
ports either of France or of England By a just act of 
reciproaty they ordered the seirure of every French or 
English vessel which might touch at Amencan ports after 
the aoth of May 1809 The measure was imdeniably 
frank and loyal AVe were advised of it two months and a 
holf beforeh^d moreover wc had but a very restneted 
number of ships at sea, and if as Napoleon affirmed one 
or two had been confiscated for mfhnging the order it 
arose from their havmg voluntarily eipos^ themselTei to 
seizure. However even this was afrerwnrds proved to be 
false by Armstrong, the American minister and m reahty 
there had not been a single confiscation. 

It was under pretext of usmg reprisals against so just 
and deliberate an act, that Napoleon, without any prclinu 
nary notice, though at the same time gmng his decree n 
m a nif estly retrospective eflfect, seized aevend hundred 
Amencan ships, which, m defiance of the orders of their 
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Gkivernment, had continued to frequent our ports Not 
only did he m no way warn the Amencans, but he had 
them seized many months before the publication of the 
decree m France, in Italy, or in Spain He had subse- 
quently attracted them anew by sending assurances to their 
ministers, ‘ that France would receive the American vessels 
when she was certain that they had neither paid tribute nor 
been denationalised ’ ^ Then appeared the decree which 
showed them, but too late, the snare m which they had 
allowed themselves to be caught Another no less painful 
surpnse still awaited them The decree pointed only to 
France, her colonies, or those countries occupied by her 
troops, the Americans consequently beheved themselves 
safe everywhere else. But Napoleon caused them to be 
seized not only m Holland and the Hanseatic towns, but 
in Denmark and Sweden, nay, even m Prussia, where he 
offered to accept their cargoes m reduction of the debt 
General Armstrong’s complaints were answered by hypo- 
critical lamentations on the dire necessity in which Napoleon 
found himself of seizing a booty amounting to some hundred 
milhon francs England alone was responsible for so 
grievous a state of things , but as for him, he was ready to 
rescind his two decrees of Berlin and of Milan if she would 
consent to rescind her Orders in Council of 1807 Besides, 
the embargo was placed on Amencan vessels only as an 
act of reciprocity, and such vessels were not worthy objects 
of interest, as they were in direct contravention to the laws 
of their country Napoleon, by way of justifying the kind 
of trap of which the Americans found themselves the 
victims, allured to the French ports as they had been by 
a certain amount of tolerance, wrote as follows ‘You will 
explam to Armstrong that the law of embargo has only 
recently been known to us, and that as soon as I became 
aware of it I adopted the same measure Nothing could 
be more false than this assertion, proof of which is to be 
found in all the previous correspondence of the Emperor 
on this subject Armstrong might have sent Champagny in 

1 Draft of a note to the Amencan minister, January 25, 1810. 

2 Napoleon to Champagny, March 20, 1810 

VOL, IV. U 
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reply a note signed by him, written on the 3 rst of August 
1809, and containing the following passage MMth the 
view of eluding those acts of violence with which our 
commerce is threatened, Amenta has piaud an anhargo 0n 
her Paris and although the interests of France are hurt by 
the measure, the Emptror nevertheless applauds this noble 
determination to renounce all trade rather than acknowledge 
the dominion of the ijrants of the sea ^ Thus, according to 
Champagnj^s admission, the Amcncan embargo had been 
known m France fully eight months previously 

Of all the clauses of the extraordinary treaty which 
Napoleon forced upon his brother the sclnire of the 
Amcncan ships was one of those which tned Kmg Loms^ 
good fiuth most severely The treaty itself was both ndicu 
lous and impracticable. Its conditions were to onerous as 
to render it impossible to observe them strictly in a word, 
its only aim was to permit its author to seize Holland when 
ever he might so wish. "WTien Louts complained of the 
impossibility of domg all that was demanded in a country so 
ruined and with finances so heavily encumbered Napoleon 
coolly retorted that he need only become bankrupt by 
reducing his debt one third. Louis obstinately refused to 
have recourse to a measure which he considered dishonour 
able. Under such circumstances he would have acted 
wisely m abstaining Ihxm signing such a treaty and his 
acceptance of it can only be eiplamed by the state of 
trouble and weakness to which the Emperor’s violence had 
reduced him. At any rate he only ratified it on condition 
of adding the expression as much as possible — a condidonal 
formula which proved the little confidence ho felt m the 
vahdity of the engagements he was contractmg ' nor was it 
long l^orc hn presentiment became realised- 

King Louis returned to his on the nth of April 

i8io Towards the end of the same month, the Emperor 
with Mane Louise, itarted on a journey thnaugh Belgium 
and the two Dutch provinces lately united to the Empire. 
Lftbonchcrc s negotiation with the British Cabmet, Jnst as 
It seemed about to expire fiom lack of encouragement, had 
^ Ihmm kiHtr tur ta HtHaiuit By Lotd*. VoL SL 
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taken a somcwlint more fn\ ourni)le turn, owing to a new 
lntcr^’cntlon h> FoucliC, in a quc‘'lion which in no manner 
belonged to him That audacious and restless personage, 
emboldened bj the impunit) of his first intrigue, and 
beholding with sincere regret the failure through our fault 
of the pacific proposals, the success of which seemed to 
him certain had the) been presented with moderation and 
skill, concened the wellnigh incredible idea of substituting 
his own \icws for those of the Emjieror 'J’his time how- 
ever he cmplo)cd the same negotiator, fiatlering himself, 
should he succeed, that he would wrest from Napoleon the 
sacrifices esicntial to the prospect of an immediate jieace, 
and then obtain absolution for himself by the grandeur of 
the results ^ 

To attain his object he sent a mutual friend to Labou- 
chere, a contractor named Oinrard, a kind of financial 
adventurer, ever read) for any intrigue, and he gave him 
instructions conceived in a much larger sense than before 
These instructions could inspire Labouchere with no dis- 
trust, for Ouvrard was himself persuaded tliat Fouchd was 
acting under the Emperor’s orders The negotiator on 
this occasion permitted discussion on every point debated 
between France and England, not even excluding Spam, 
Holland, or even Naples Moreover, Fouchil! returned to 
his proposal relativ'C to the United States, insinuating that 
he could make peace at their expense by sending an Anglo- 
French army to America - 

Napoleon was vasiting the towns of Belgium with a 
brilliant court, inspecting, according to his wont, all the 
great industrial and administrative establishments, encourag- 
ing works of public utility, and distributing favours of all 
kinds to the multitudes that thronged his road, when he 
learned that Labouchere, although back again in Holland, 

1 One IS justified in believing, according to a conversation related 
by Mollicn {Mimoucs d'lin Mtmstre du Trhor, vol in ), that Fouchd 
for an instant thought of muxing up some of his colleagues in the 
negotiations, with a view of acting with more certainty on Napoleon 

2 See on this point a note of the police reproduced in Napoleon’s 
Co) > espondaucti dated July 9, 1810 
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wai continuing to negotiate ^T^th the EngUih MbUtry, and 
had frequent conference* with OuvnirdL On the instant 
he made the negotiator’s correspondence be lent to him by 
King Louis. It was delivered up to him the more readily, 
that Laboucherc beheved he was merely reproducing the 
Imperial raspirations. To his intense astonishment, the 
Emperor then discovered the new turn which had been 
given without bis knowledge, to overtures made by him in 
a completely di/Tercnt sense. Labouchere s good fiuth wai 
evident, but It was doubtful whether he had been deceived 
by Ouvrard or by Fouchd Napoleon was unwillmg to 
b^eve his Minister of Police guilt} of so audaaous a 
proceeding. On his return to Pans he instantly sent for 
Fouch^, whom be vehemently upbraided for such felony 
the latter bowe\‘cr throwing all the blame on Ouvrard 
Napoleon immediately ordered Savory to arrest him also, 
and finally m this manner ascertained bcjxind doubt that 
Ouvrard was nothing but an unconsaous instrument of 
Pouchy’s manccuvTcs.^ 

In the first outbreak of passion Napoleon thought for a 
moment of having his imprudent minister tried for high 
treason but on reflection he no doubt perceived that a 
ftir more ndiculous than alarming impression would be 
produced by so strange a revelation, not only throoghoot 
Europe, but even in France. ^Vhat would belxme of the 
prattge of the impenal autocrat when he was seen to have 
been thus deceived by his own agents, and when It was 
known that he who made longs tremble had been duped 
by so bold a servant, who in his zeal, had substituted the 
inspirations of his own wisdom for the chimeras of his 
masters gemus? Moreover it was not easy to strike » 
man who since the rSth Brumaire, had been the confidant 
of BO many secrets and the accomplice of so many suspiaous 
or bad actions, Fouchi after ^ had not been guilty of 

* Compire oo the sairject till ilnjuliir fajtrigao tccotml 

with the MimrirtJ of OnTraid mod of MoUteo, tiHl SL ThJen Iliitcxy 
Ourmd *ncrti thit he hud hiforaed Napoleon of the nqgotkflon bo 
h*d been entnatod with, bat be brinp do proof to mpport thie 
uoeitlcii). 
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conspiracy, the negotiation which he had opened could 
effect no result unless it were approved by Napoleon, and 
if that result had been favourable, vho would have dared 
to blame him ? He was in fact only guilty of having shown 
too much good-will, he had prejudged the Emperor’s 
intentions now, as he did at the period of levying the 
national guard , and as on that occasion, so now, he had 
calculated on being pardoned by success He had injured 
no interest whatever , Napoleon’s self-love alone had been 
touched, and if his insane pride had been capable of 
listening to the indirect advice given him by Fouchd, how 
could a happier conclusion or a more advantageous bargain 
be imagmed for France or for Napoleon, than a peace 
which would have left him the Rhine and Pjirenees for his 
frontiers, with almost the whole of Italy, and would have 
hberated his brothers from the hard labour of royalty ? 

These considerations, prompted as much by a spmt of 
calculation as of indulgence, had more weight m saving 
Fouchd than the intercession of his friends or the recollec- 
tion of past services He thus escaped complete disgrace 
and probably an ignominious sentence, and was merel> dis- 
missed from office, receiving however as a consolation the 
governorship of the Roman states But just as he was 
about to start for his new post, the Emperor discovered 
the whole mystery of the Fagan negotiation, hitherto un- 
known to him This time he had no mercy Dismissed 
anew, Fouchd was ordered to retire to Aix, m Provence, 
whence he derived his senatorial rank, and to give up all 
the papers belonging to his office that remained in his 
hands But Fouchd answered that he had burnt them, 
and for a moment thought of flying to Amenca to elude 
the vengeance he dreaded, finally however he thought 
better of it, and resided quietly and in obscurity m the 
retreat assigned to him 

As Fouch^’s successor in the Ministry of Police Napoleon 
appointed Savary, whom he called a ‘man of action,’ and 
who indeed had figured as prmapal actor m the two most 
odious episodes of the Emperor’s life, the execution of the 
Due d’Enghien and the arrest of Ferdinand of Spain The 
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news caused a deep and painful sensation In Paris. In his 
memoirs, vhich arc a masterpiece of histoncal falsification, 
disguised beneath a veil of good nature and mlbtary &ank 
ness, Savory, m the following terms, himself desenbes the 
effect bis appointment produced upon the pubbe mind. 

I inspbed umvenal terror every one at once prepared to 
be off nothing was spol-en of but exile, imprisonment, nay 
even worse m short, I believe that news of the plague 
havmg broken out on some part of the coast would not 
have fiaghtened people more than did my appointment as 
Minister of Pobcc,^ 

It would be unposiible to describe the universal imprcs 
sion more correctly Savary^s advent to the Ministry of 
Police resulted in making Fonch6 more popular Every 
one knew that however cruel the latter might ba\^ been, rt 
was chiefly owing to fear os m so many instances during 
the Reign of T er ror bnt that by nature be was more 
humane than otherwise- Nor was any one ignorant that 
on many occasions he had softened unduly harsh orders m 
their execution and by skilful temporising had saved 
Napoleon from many ns^ess cruelties. In short, even his 
cymeal, scofling iceptKism, his long experience of men 
and things, his old mstmets of a worn-out, fault finding 
revolutionist, seemed to be the w a rr a nt of a certam mde 
pcndence of mmd- It was felt thm he passed judgment 
on his master that Napoleon would never be to him a 
religion, as he was to those then called Mamelukes that 
he was capable of resistmg him to a certain degree, nxy if 
need be, of raystifymg him, and would never submit to be 
merely a passive and blind instrument in his >innfls. Savory 
on the contrary was the man of orders and hnpbcrt obe 
dience. He openly boasted of his unlimited attachment 
hence the fear he inspired was equally unlnnited- 

Thc Emperors relations with ha brother had not 
unproved smee Loua went back to ha mpltfll It a ea:^ 
to conceive the senthnents with which that poor long 
retimicd to ha subjects after a journey which had cost 
them two provinces, a foreign occupation, and the intoler 
' du Dmc At R^rg» toL. It 
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able vexations of our customs system, not to mention the 
other conditions of a disastrous treaty Louis’s submission 
could ha\e no excuse either in his own eyes or those of 
the Dutch, except the hope that he might compensate for 
such deep hurmhation by the importance of his services 
They could pardon him but on one condition — namely, 
that he would use every effort in his power to soften the 
severity of the compact he felt constrained to sign in order 
to preserve to them some remnant of national existence 
All the old difficulties however continued, aggravated by 
fresh comphcations ansing from the military occupation, 
and now supplemented by that of the customs 

King Louis carried out his promises regarding the 
nobihty and the marshals to his brother's entire satisfaction, 
but although doing his best to raise the navy he found it 
impossible, with his exhausted exchequer, to satisfy the 
demands of the treaty That, according to him, was a 
question of time He did not refuse to increase his army 
to the standard agreed upon, but contended that allowance 
should be made for the troops he maintained in Spain on 
the Emperor’s account The American ships he consented 
to give up, but not those of the Dutch which had borrowed 
the flag of the United States He did not oppose the 
establishment of our line of custom-houses along the coast 
of Holland , but when the French agents, penetrating into 
all the small inlets of the sea in the interior of the country, 
arrogated to themselves the right of inspecting all the pro- 
duce of Holland herself, thus adding the petty vexations 
of the local tolls to those of the custom-house, and at last 
instituting commissions to try the delinquents, the king 
protested against such an usurpation of his rights, and set 
at hberty all who had been arrested The fewer were the 
prerogatives left to him, the more he insisted on making 
them respected He could not, it is true, venture to show 
any resentment against the Emperor, but he thought his 
rights as sovereign might perhaps permit him to abstain 
from any sign of cordiahty Consequently he received the 
charge d'affaires of France, M S^runer, with marked cold- 
ness Without in any way pretending to retain ministers 
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who bad displeased the Empaor he still considered he 
was fully entitled to write them some words of condolence, 
as he did for instance to Mollenis , and lastly he dared to 
use hia ro}!!! pnrilege by dismissing the burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, who had opposed the foruficatjon of that town. 

Herein Kmg Louis deceived himself his power did 
not extend to this pomt, so strange was the kmd of royalty 
which had been created for him. The Emperor's letten 
grew more and more hnpenous and threatening *the die 
IS cast, wntes ^apoleon to him under date of May 20 
1810 \ ou arc mcorngible. Neither counsel, advice, 

nor affection, must be shown to you , nothing but mena ce 
and force. What arc all those prayers and those myitcnoos 
Casts which yon have ordered ? Zcuis }vtt do not vxnt to 
reign for any length of tme all your actions betray the scnti 
menls of your mind far better than do your private letten. 
fasten to one who knows more about it than yon da 
Turn back from the wrong road yon have taken , be a 
Frenchman m heart, or j-our people will drive you away 
and yon will leave Holland an objek of pity and of dennon 
to the Dutch. States are governed by the aid of reason 
and pobey and not by acrimony and tpcahuss ^ 

Such cruel aspersions on a brother announced clearly 
that Napoleon had resolved not to show him any further 
consideTation, Two days later on May 33 1810 he 
learned that Louis had, at a diplomatic andience, passed 
over S^Tuncr the chargi d'affairtt without addreemg a 
word to him and that a coachman m the ambassador^ 
livery had been beaten m a street row He wrote to Louis 
a second time, overwhelnimg him with the most cuttnig 
reproaches, termmating his letter m the following msultmg 
terms W nte me no more of your commonplace phrases. 
You have now been repeating them to me for the last 
three ycais, and every day proves their falseness. This o 
the last letter I shall wnte to you during my lifetime. * 

* Ttd* letter hu not been pabliibed in hspoJeoa*! C»rraf**d*mt 

* TbU letter, u ondoobtcdlj Kutboitlc u all the otberi I b*'® 
■bwe quoted, b, fa nu m«mcr cenltted fa the Csrmpndonet So 
raany ind nrch gntte ominfanj mfBdently attest the ipWt of pajoaElT 
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After such ircAlmcnl illusion \\%is no longer possible, 
and King Lotus’s last doubts \nrushed at sight of the 

nnd of cvtnMg^nt npologj m \ luch tint collection In*; been founcU, 
It n, howcNcr, none the prcciou*; for ln‘'ior), from ilic fncl tint 
nuihors v'hilc «:uppK-'*iinp nnU nuUihtinp nnn} rmpornnl documents, 
ha\c not tUmjs undcr'itood the scn*^c or 1 cinn;: of those the} ln\L 
nllowcd to rennm l>vU sOnlc rc^tncun^^ ilicm^^chcs to the reproduc- 
tion of such documents cxchisnci} nlnch the Lmperor ^\ould himself 
ha\c consented to Ih: published^ in "•ccordnncc with the smpihr order 
imposes! on them b) their rrcsidcnt, Pnnex Icromc Nipolcon, the 
editors of the Crrm/v Jafw mi|;hl nt leist )n\e dispensed thcmschcs 
from nddinq nnnifcsvl) false ones, fabricated nl St Helena to meet the 
c\n;encics of ilic case I ln\c already passed judgment in a prcMous 
\olumc on *1 pretended letter of Na])oIcon*s to Murat, supposed to 
base been written on March 29, iSoS, the aulhcnlicil} of which 15 
ahsolutcl} untenable, hut which for fifi} }cars Ins deceived hislornns 
The editors of the CcrrespofiJaiuc ln\c reproduced anollicr Idler, 
dcrrnng it from the same source — namcl}, the Maitonal ik Las Cascs^ 
which docs still less honour, if possible, to their scruples and cntical 
acumen That letter, pubhslicd !>} Las Cases in the Mhuorial as 
hiMng been communicated to him b> the jinsoncr of St Helena, is 
supposed to ha\c been addressed to King Louis b} the Lmperor, under 
dale of Apnl 3, iSoS It presents nil the characicnslics of an histori- 
cal falsification, and docs not stand cximination for an instant Not 
only IS It dalctl from the chateau of Marsac, where the Emperor arn\cd 
onl} a fortnight later and left no trace of an} document m the archnes 
— especially noteworth} in the ease of such an unusually long document 
— but Us tone and st}Ic arc m such marked contrast with all the other 
letters wnltcn by Napoleon to his brother I^uis at that period, that it 
15 sufficient to read it after penising the others to perceive at once that 
It IS a purely apocr}T)hal document Wiilc pretending to treat of an 
insignificant act of smuggling, it is in reality an interminable and 
verbose defence of the continental system and of the good intentions 
of the Emperor He who never had any but hard words and harsh 
counsels for his brother, complaisanlly speaks to him *of the goodness 
of his heart, of the simplicity of his manners, of the love which the 
Dutch bore him * He pndcs himself on his kindness and impartiality 
even towards England * Every day I feel that peace is ^coming 
more necessary (This was at the very time when he was prepanng 
the treachery of Bayonne !) I hav^c neither passionate dislike nor 
unconquerable hatred against England England may be nch 

and prosperous, I care little, provided that France and her allies be so 
likewise ’ Instead of addressing his brother directly, as in other 
letters, he gives him the title of ‘Your Majesty,’ which he never did 
except m offiaal communicabons Lastly, in the same degree that his 
usual style is bnef, precise, and solid, this long harangue in favour of 
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Incaraaing number of French troops sent to take possession 
of hu kingdom under his very eyes. By the terms of the 

tlie Wodade U Tap*«* dlffw, md drawling. It b dear tlat If it wu 
wriUen by the tame peztotuge, It w*i to only long tlier the ei eiiU , 
bated on ludf-eflaced recoUectloot, with totally different objccti In 
Yiew from tl»*e ol tbo mocnent when It U tupp o t ed to hare been 
penned. At that period, In lact, Ntpoleon wai, aborc all ebe, 
occupied with tbe Spanbh affairt, and be had bot hat written to Loob 
offering him the crown of Spain t only fire dayi bad elapsed tlnce be 
had made him that offer (Mard 2J l8o8) | be was hnpatlaitly 
expecting bb antwer and certainly was hi no bnmoitr to tend bbn a 
dbetarion of the kind, at dedamatocy as h was taelets. In addltkm 
to all tba pictumptiTo moral eridence of the bliity of the letter of 
April 3 , tSoS, I can dta a /trUtve jWV which dearir pi o r e t Its 
drfcctiro anlbentlaty The Ehn p er o r with the riew of ratHying the 
blockade, rccalb to hb brother that mil /A/ mmvfa of Europe htTB 
been dettro^ by England j adding Rmxb, S'malatf France, and 
Spain, which hare to many meant of Tesaeb arwt aoEoix, do 

not rcntnic to rbk ooe aqaadron ottltkle thdr porta. It It not itrange 
that Napolcoo here Ignoret that far Irom haring then joined 

can tyitem, was at war with us, aa well at with Rtt»b, and that 
Bemadotte wai maiching with on army » ggiTrt> her while England, 
faittead of haring dettiojcd her navy was paying her a fnbddy of 
thirty million fianci ? 'ITiey forgot at St. Hdenn that Sweden did not 
make peace with nt tmtfl ncariy two yean later It b itated, more 
orer In the tame btler and in conteqocnce of the tame mbtake, that 
Portugal wai aboot to inbnrft, and tt a remit of mch inbcdtiiofi, 
lim tHiire JwAwxnf of Europe would be doted to the En gl ah, with 
the exceptioD of Tkrhj — a lecood inttance of foigetfolaeai on the 
mWeet of Sweden, no lest InexpUcahle than the fint. If we admit the 
anthentidty of thb Idler But bowerer one may andentand Napoleon’t 
mbtake, when bhouring, ata dutince Ihan creiy aemree of infonnatlon, 
to reinatatc hb rdgn hi public opinion, and to alter lacb that matt 
hare opprened hb memory »och Inadr^cnce b Incoocehrnhlo oo the 
part of men who have undertaken fhw Tnftatnn of clearing up ^<*ta of 
hbtory The editot* of the Cmrmfmmdtmct dt HmfmUff* might hare 
rabed a mon ument to truth i but th^ hare too produced nothing 
but the work of partbant. And, tlnguliirly enoo g fa, while foUowlDg 
with emin en t docflity the programme traced out for them by Prince 
Jerume, they were orily carrying out Napoleon’t own idea. The writer 
of these tinea hat under hb eye the beginidiig of a copy of the Cmm- 
tpmmJMMct corrected ly Boorrlcnne by the Empcroi’t ordcix, from which 
aH dangeroQt or troubletomo pntMgcs h<^d carduHy Uxb 

work, whidi only reached to the middle of the campaign in Italy left the 
timid altcrationa of the editort of the Cmrra/tmdm met a long way behind. 
It would hare rendered tH the fabehoodt of SL Helena ntteriy naeleat. 
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treaty, their number was not to exceed 6000 men, but it 
already amounted to 20,000 Instead of limiting them- 
selves to guarding the coasts, as had been agreed upon, 
they successively took possession of every town, and the 
circle they traced round Amsterdam became smaller and 
smaller day by day Several times, Kang Louis relates, 
the general commanding tried to entice him to an interview 
between Amsterdam and Utrecht, but he prudently declined 
the proposal 

The troops soon approached the capital The king 
demanded explanations from the French charge d'affaires, 
who answered him by declaring in an official note ‘ that in 
consequence of the rumours which had reached his Majesty 
the Emperor and Kling, attributmg to him intentions of 
placing a garrison in Amsterdam, his Majesty had desired 
him to deny such intentions, and to declare that he had no 
idea of occupying the capital ’ ^ This same order was 
however given a very few days later by Napoleon, as soon 
as he had ascertained that the capital could not have time 
to place Itself in a state of defence ^ Oudinot was to 
assign as a reason ‘the insult offered to our eagles at 
Haarlem,’ and S^runer was to ‘ hint that the only method 
of extncating themselves from the mess was to receive the 
French troops at Amsterdam ’ According to another 
letter written hy Napoleon himself,^ the insult offered to 
our eagles simply consisted of a ‘refusal to allow our 
patrols to pass ’ But at the point now reached any pretext 
was sufficient to bnng matters to a cnsis In view of the 
danger now pressing him, Louis once more summoning his 
counsellors proposed to them to defend Amsterdam to the 
last extremity, and to call the nation to arms But they 
respectfully represented to him the inutihty of such a 
defence, and the misfortunes which such a course would 
entail upon their country 

Holland was too much oppressed and exhausted any 

1 Note of S^runer, addressed to Roell, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
dated June 16, 1810 

2 Napoleon to Champagny and to Clarke, June 24, 1810 

^ To Champagny, June 27 
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longer to possess the enci^ necetsaiy for such a itruggle. 
King Loms, disheartened and undeceived, decided on 
abdicating m favour of his eldest son. He embodied bli 
Juiuflcation in the form of a forcTrell message addressed to 
the Legislative Body in which the following touching 
passage occxirred ‘ Perhaps I alone am on obstacle to the 
reconalbtion of the country with France, Should this be 
80, I might find some consolation In dragging on the 
remainder of my wandering and languid life at a distance 
from the first objects of my affection. As for you, 
gentlemen, I should be very unhappy could 1 think it 
possible that you would not do justice to my good intenUons- 
May the end of my career prove to the nation and to you 
that I have never deceived yon that I never bad but one 
object m view the mterest of the country and that the 
faults I may have committed ore solely due to my real, 
which made me desne not only what was good, but the 
best that could be attamed, despite the difficulty of the 
circa mstanccs. 

After the preparation of this message, King Loms, 
accompamed by a few servants who remained faithful to 
him, fled with the utmost secrecy passing our troops with 
some difficulty and escaping from his kingdom os if from 
a prison. The people ore generally good judges of the 
character of their sovereign especially if he be a formgrKU' 
and King Loon s memory is dienahed m Holland as that 
of in honest, kind hearted nma His virtues too should 
be the more honoured, because to them alone be owed all 
his misfortunes. 

Quitting Haarlem during the night of thb ist of July 
i8ro he never stopped until he reached the baths of 
Tcephti m Bohemia, where he arrived on the 9th. For 
nearly a whole month Napoleon, and every one else m 
Europe, was ignorant of what had become of the unhappy 
long who had fled like an outlaw His disappearance^ 
which authorised every sort of conjecture, further 
deepened the mjunoiuj effects of his flight, m itself so con 
demnatory of Napoleon. Such a rupture foiled all the 
Emperor’s plans. He had fluttered himself that he conld 
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have earned on his enterprise to the end without noise or 
scandal, and have gently stifled Louis’s protests within the 
four walls of some magniflcent and sohtaiy residence , but 
if we may beheve Savary, he seems to have been completely 
overpowered and disheartened by the news The mask of 
wisdom and moderation which he had assumed on marrying 
Mane Louise fell down suddenly, and he reappeared in all 
his violence, as a usurper and an oppressor of the rights of 
his own family By a coincidence singularly annoying to 
him, another of his brothers, Lucien, who had hitherto 
been hving m the Roman States, considering his residence 
no longer safe smee their union with France, escaped by 
sea at the very same period, preferring to risk being made 
prisoner by the Enghsh to remammg the subject of Napoleon 
Even Joseph, despite his taste for the honours of royalty, 
seems to have been on the verge of following their example 
On the 8th of August 1810 he wrote to Napoleon ‘If 
the arrangements inth which I am menaced are earned 
out, I shall have no choice left but to return to France 
to regain in obscurity those affections and that peace of 
which the throne has deprived me, ivithout giving me any- 
thing in exchange , for Spam to me is nothing but a place 
of torture ’ That Fouchd should be traversing Italy as a 
fugitive to elude the Emperor’s vengeance, or that General 
Sarrazin should fly from Boulogne in a fishing boat, though 
with the certainty of falhng into the hands of the English, 
might up to a certain point be explained , but how heavy 
must his yoke have become, when it was intolerable 
even to his brothers, deeply interested as they were m 
supporting him ! 

Europe learned from a simple impenal decree, mserted 
m the Mom ten), and dated July 9, 1810, that Holland 
henceforth formed part of the temtory of the Empne 
The pretext offered in vindication of this outrageous act 
was the necessity for closing the country against the 
English, and of rendenng the continental blockade more 
effective But how was it possible not to perceive that 
similar mouics might be urged against every European 
stale, and that all must have felt their existence menaced 
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in the Kunc manner ? The Roman States had been annexed 
to France m the prm'ious month of December HoUand 
therefore was the second country of ^hich Napoleon had 
taken possession withm iix months, by a sovereign decree 
of his will, without feeling himself bound to account for it 
to any one. The only notification which he thought 6t to 
make to foreign powers was to inform Russia that a mere 
change of persons had taken place, os for some Ume past 
he had \'irtualJ) been master of Holland. So long as it 
suited him to maintain a shadow of goreniracnt m con* 
qucTcd counincs, as in Naples, M estphalla, or Spam, be 
asserted that such states continued mdependent On the 
day when it pleased him to take possession of them he as 
peremptorily asserted that such independence had never 
been more than nominal, without troublmg himself about 
so flagrant a contradiction. In the present instance, even 
to his own relative*, whom he could not hope to deceive, 
he threw aH thp responsibiUty of this imfortimate event on 
his brother Louis s bad health, writing on the aoth July 
to his mother and to Jerome that all his conduct is mci 
phcablc, and can onlj be attributed to his state of illness. 
Many yean afterwards, in his confidences at SL Helena, 
he attnbuted what he called Louis’s oddities to the 
wretched state of his health and bewailmg the obstinacy 
which had made him ultimately fly from a throne, and 
mistake uproar for renown, he adds, "UTiat alternative was 
left me? Could I have abandoned Holland to our 
enemies, or was I to appomt a new king ? ^ 

It would result from these retrospective lamentations 
thnt Napoleon had most reluctantly been forced to annex 
Holland The narrative of facts has proved the light m 
which the pretence of such an obhfption ought to be 
Mcwed Napoleon sent to Holland, as representative of 
his government, the former Consul, Lebrun, who had 
become the Imperial Ardtxirhtntr a Byiantme title 
which BuflSciently well defined the personage himself and 
the services expected from him. Prince Lebrun possessed 
all the qualities of an excellent prefect, and nothing else 
1 Afimfritj d« Lot Ocaa. 
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was needed in order to rule Holland The Dutch did not 
long remain in doubt as to the nature of the reproaches 
cast by Napoleon on his brother’s administration The 
first benefit conferred on them by the Emperor’s repre- 
sentative was the bankruptcy of three-quarters of the public 
debt, although such bankruptcy was falsely veiled under 
the designation of reduction to one-third, for the State 
creditors instead of receiving eighty were assigned only 
twenty miUions This was what Napoleon in his letters to 
Lebrun called ‘the economy which ought to result from 
the union ’ Accordmg to his calculation this reduction of 
the public debt was only a first act of economy, and he 
added, ‘The Legislative Body will be another item for 
reduction , foreign affairs another , the Council of State a 
third, and the Cml List a fourth’^ All these different 
Items of economy and reduction could in Holland be sum- 
marised in one, namely, the economy of her liberty and 
her national independence No doubt there is nothmg 
less expensive than slavery, but at the same time nothing 
more unproductive, more sterile, or more ruinous, and had 
the Dutch been consulted they would have answered at 
once that this economy cost them too dear, for it cost 
them their country 

^ Napoleon to Prince Lebrun, July 23, l8to 


CHAPTER VIII 


LECISLATIVE SI1S3I0HS OF I 809 AND 1 8 10 CREATION OF 

THE DOMAI\£ ZXTKAOKDfirAIJlE — THE STATE PRISONS 

SEIZURE OP WADAME DE STAtLS WORE ON OERUAKY 

THE DECENNIAL PRIZES 

{December xZo^-Octo^ 1810) 

The Legislative Body had at this penod weUnigh attorned 
perfection in the pcrfonnancc of the part which Napoleon 
had long since mentally assigned to u. It had cansed 
Itself to be so rarely spoken of, that one scarcely knew 
whether It was still in existence, and almost the whole of 
1809 had passed by without any one perceiving that the 
Body repre se nting the nation had not hdd rts customary 
session. It was impossible for that assembly to give any 
better proof of its bemg animated by the sprit which had 
preside at its transformation but, by a misfortune that 
seemed attached to its very enstence, its doahty and actual 
mngnificance served it no better than rts former ambition. 
Though no longer called dangerous, it wus considered use 
less. AVhenerer the Legislative Body was now mentioned 
in the Emperor's presence^ he eiclarmed agamat the foDy 
of such on institudoa All the most important laws, m 
fact, appeared m the form of decrees or of a Senatus-Con- 
lultum* and most fiequently the Legislative Body was not 
called upon even to ratify them. The only occn^cm left 
to It was the revision of the Code ongmaHy fiamed in the 
Coondl of State, or the making of laws for some local 
interest, even then, there were bitter complaints of the 
delay to which sneh laws were subjected, as if they could 
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have been voted by an absent Body In general the 
Assembly passed every project presented by Government 
without any discussion whatever The official returns of 
the sessions of 1809 and 1810 are less than a twentieth 
part of one session m the present day , moreover, at least 
one half of those short sittings was devoted to the examina- 
tion of works presented to the Legislative Body by the 
Avriters of the day, with the evident intention of filhng up 
their leisure hours 

Were no other defects attnbutable to the Legislative 
Body, It sinned by remindmg France, from its name alone, 
that she formerly had possessed a national representation 
That was sufficient to condemn it, and henceforward it was 
treated with a contempt that foretold the near and definitive 
suppression of so troublesome an excrescenca The session 
opened on the 3d of December 1809 Some fifty of its 
members, whose service was expiring, were to be re-elected 
on the 31st, but a Senatus-Consultum appeared dispensmg 
with the useless ceremony, and deciding that the Deputies 
should remain in the Chamber, not only during the session 
of 1809, but also m that of 1810 Again, new departments 
had been added to the Empire, and Deputies ought to have 
been elected by them, but another Senatus-Consultum saved 
them ahke electoral trouble and all embarrassment as to 
choice, by enacting that these Deputies should be appointed 
by the Senate Nor was this all The session of 1809, 
short though it was, had necessarily to be prolonged into 
the first month of 1810, m consequence of the delay that 
had occurred in its assembling what use then would there 
be m convoking it anew or m making another opening 
speech m 1810? These were only so many complications 
— and for so little ' It was decided, therefore, that the 
session of 1810 should immediately follow that of 1809, 
both making but one, without requiring all the empty show 
which gave the public such false notions of the importance 
of the Body Lastly, with a view to complete the degra- 
dation of this unfortunate Assembly m the eyes of France, 
the Emperor appointed his Grand Chamberlain Montesquiou 
to be its President, when the presidential chair was vacated 

VOL IV X 
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by Fontane, on hU appointment aa Grand llaatcr of the 
UnltcrsJty The national rcpTCsentatiN-e* thoa foraid them 
scUts asiodatcd with the acrncc of the Palace In the penon 
of the man whose duty it was to mahe their nghts respected. 
The bbour of tlus double session of 1809-1810 might, 
howcTCT have done honour to the last days of the Legisla- 
tlrc Body had that body been something more thnn a mere 
simple registry of the Imperial will But long and cruel 
cipcnencc had convinced the Deputies that the slightest 
sjinplom of cntiosm or of reform with regard to the 
Government projects, even those most unconnected with 
politics, only resulted in imtating them master and m 
causing those matters to be ordered by decrees which ought 
to have been dcaded upon by a law They confined 
themselves therefore to a dull and unvarying approbation 
of measures that were contrary to every princrjde. The 
Emperor had acted in this manner when, on hn pnrale 
QUthonty he ordered the canals belongmg to the State to 
be sold under pretext of applying the produce of such sale 
to the completion of the new canal works undertaken m 
various dire^ons. The Legislative Body hesitated to give 
Its approval to such an illegal alienation of so prcoous a 
portion of the State property whereupon Napoleon passed 
them over by issuing simple decrees (dated May 17 and 
August 10, 1809), and the LegUlaUvc Body obh^ to 
submit, converted a measure into law which it most justly 
considered a spoliation of public property 

The summary discussions on the Penal Code, which 
latter was adopted m bulk with scarcely any preUminaiy 
debate during the course of the session of r8io offca a 
itin more striking example of them compulsory submissioQ, 
All the criminal lawyers of the time repudiated the penalty 
of confiscation ns iniqmtous and immoral, not only because 
It visited the enme of the fether upon the children, but also 
aa m a certain tense giving the executive an mtercsted 
motive for the discovery of culpnts a dangerous tempta 
tion, when power is represented by one man. Napoleon 
himself when restoring to several of the tmgrh prop«ty of 
them which had been confiscated by the Retolotion, had 
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participated in the feeling of reprobation which had resulted 
from the abuse then made of that penalty But as he had 
condemned it merely in the hope of gaming partisans, it 
was perfectly consistent with his character that he should 
wish to preserve it for the purpose of frightening his enemies 
He loudly declared in the midst of the Council of State ^ 
that he would never depnve himself of so formidable a 
weapon, and the laivyers of the Council gave way, as usual, 
to his Avill Had there still lurked even a shadow of inde- 
pendence or dignity in the bosom of the Legislative Body, 
It would have been shown m this instance, for the opinion 
of all enlightened men was unanimous in condemnation of 
punishment by confiscation So low had it fallen, that the 
public now never viewed those as criminals who were struck 
by the law, but reserved their anger for the judges who 
applied it From a philosophical and social point of view 
It at least afforded a subject for discussion of the highest 
interest 

The project was presented by Treilhard, who m a few 
disdainful words refuted the objections raised against con- 
fiscation ‘ It is objected,' he said, ‘ that the punishment 
by confiscation descends upon children who could not have 
been accomplices in their father’s crime who shall 

suffet for the faults of the father, unless it he Ins children 1 ’ 
In virtue of the same inference, it would be quite as just to 
make them share in the punishment of death, A few days 
later, the reporter of the Legislative Commission, Dauber- 
saert, in his turn declared that confiscation was an excellent 
mode of punishment, and infalhbly efficacious ‘An am- 
bitious man,’ he said, ‘ does not think only of his own 
personal elevation, he thinks of labouring for postenty, and 
exposes himself for the sake of his family The fear of 
reducing his children to poverty is a stronger motive than 
death for restrainmg his parricidal arm ’ ^ No voice was 
raised in the Assembly to confute these singular theones, 
and although the general feehng was eminently opposed to 

1 Sitting of January 20, 1809 

2 Archives parlevientaires, published by Mavidal and Laurent. 
Sitting of February 2, 1810 
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the mdnicnance of oonGscation as a ptmUhment, It wai 
ncvcrthclcM Imcrtcd among oar penal laws. The Bill pre 
sented by Trcilhard^ which filled one enure book of the 
Code, was adopted in silence, at the end of a report con- 
suung of a few pages, by two hundred and twenty-five votes 
againit thirty fi\e,^ without one protest, one observation, nay 
not o-cn one word that might have informed the worid bow 
on this as on many another occasion, it was the will of one 
tingle man which had prevailed against the feeling of a 
whole nauoru 

But why ihould one wonder at this sflence on so appar 
ently moflensive a question ? If confiscabon were eipanged 
from our Code, would it not be equivalent to condemmog 
It abroad as well as at hornet and what would become of 
the finances of the Empire without the resource of confisca 
tions in foreign countries ? e do twit here allude to the 
enormous contnbuUons which Napoleon levied on van 
qnishcd naUons but m addition to such tributes, which, 
as he expressed it, ought to feed war and which balanced 
his budgets, what nehes flowed into his coffers merely from 
confiscaUons 1 Prmccly domains seized m every country 
for the benefit of the Imperial Crown, or to serve as gifts 
to hii generals, the property of the grandees of Spam seques- 
trated, the sale of Spomsh wools, the seuure of En^ish 
merchandise, of Amencan vessels, of the property of the 
Itahon clergy and of many confiscations that were never 
accounted for I All such measures, dasscd as excepdocal, 
had become of constant and regular occonencc they 
yielded receipts upon which it was the habit to calculate 
how then was it possible not to r^ard confiscation as a 
permanent and universal practice? 

The LegtslaUre Body would have acted with so much 
the greater impropncty had it rejected the question of con 
fiscation, from the fact that the Emperor hod but recently 
presented a law for the approval of the Senate, the principal 
aim of which was to give a sort of legal smction, under the 
title of domauu txtmordinatrt, to this corrupt source of 
yerenue. Hitherto the Emperor had appropriated to fum 
^ Ardkiva fcrimtHiairtt Sitting of Febnttrjr i a 1810, 
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Self Ihc tree tii^pocal ol all the pn/c': of Mctor>, at first under 
the doiemtmn of ‘c\tenor tcrcipt'.’ (uir/Us f r), 

and liicn utulcr lint of ‘irea'-nrv of llie arm) ' {fnu’r t^e 
/<7r*’,v-') lie had consukicd him>’t.lf the Iceitimalc ouncr 
and co\ercien dispenser of all projierlv aripnred h) the 
blood of onr soldiers , and had disposed of it ns he pleased, 
ujthoui allow int! an) one to tonlrol the nsc he made of it, 
or tO dare to contest the neht he was pleased to assume to 
Inmscll ’Vnd this was not the least outrageous of his 
usurpations But it was perhaps better for public morality 
that the nation should appear to ignore exanions which she 
could not prc\s.nt, and that he alone should be responsible 
for iniquit) of which he alone was guilty Now, howc\er, 
the possession of this right tic f,hfo no loimcr contented him, 
and he demanoed that it should be conlerrcd upon him by 
a law. In other words, he desired that the wliolc nation 
should participate in the resjionsibiht) without being allowed 
to share in the profits, which were to continue cxclusnely 
at his dibcrelion 

'I he creation of the dontaitic cxfraoidttiaiu part of 
a collection of arrangements which were to end in increas- 
ing the public and jirnaic fortune of the Emperor to an 
evtravagant degree. The Bill presented to the Senate on 
the 20th of January 1810, and \oicd by it on the 30th 
without ail) discussion, confirmed, besides the domatuc 
cxtroordmanc, the endowment of the Crown, and the 
pruate estate, appanage, and endowment of the Princes 
and Pnneesses Inheriting an ill defined state of things, 
by \irtue of which the Crown property most frequently 
absorbed the National propert) , the Constituent Assembly 
m 1791, acting upon true principles, had restored the 
Crown property to the National estate, deciding at the 
same time that the sovereign should only enjoy its life-use 
and possess a civil list in money alone. The Assembly 
wished the sovereign to have no interest separate from that 
of the State The Empire, in 1804, had adopted, in all 
Its entu'ety, the law of 1791 No one would then have 
dared to assign anything to the Emperor beyond his civil 
list and the usufruct of the ancient Cro^vn property 
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Since then, the Lmperor had iciicd In the countriei ho 
had conquered nambcrlcss palaces and estates belonging 
to thdr fonner fovcragni. The Senatas-Coniultum noir 
united all these acquisitions to the Croim property “UTinc 
declaring the inalienability of this estate, It at the tame time 
made it a property distinct from that belonging to the State, 
which lost all right of disposmg of it The Emperor, on 
the contrary m addition to his avfl list and the enjoyment 
of the Crown property was to possess a pnrate mcome, 
dcn\Tiblc either from such acquisitions, or by mhentance, 
or from sums allotted to him — m short from the personal 
propert) of the Crown orer and above thirty million francs. 
He might dispose of it os he pleased 'without being tied, 
said the Scnatus-ConsuUura, by any provision of the Code.' 
It is only too easy to imagine the constant temptation thus 
oflered to mcreasc the pnvnte property of the sorereign at 
the expense of that of the Crown and the State. But I 
exclaimed Regnault de SL Jean dAngdy ra his statement 
of the motives which suggested this arrangement, — suppose 
the Emperor should regret the pleasure attached to the 
possession of a private estate, could any one be angry at 
his thus cn\ymg his subjects? and if the monarch were 
susceptible of this sentiment, or rather let us say this weak 
ness, would a law be just which would force him to choose 
between the sacrifice of his tastes and that of his duty? ^ 
To sanction such weakness by law was undoubtedly an 
excellent method of anticipating its possible occunence. 
Besides, added Regnanit, this was a most disiiitcrestcd 
act on the part of the Emperor he thought of it merely 
for his posterity * — which as yet existed only in the Bin 
and hu thoughts, which embraced the whole world, had 
never rested on the charms of mdividual property His 
Majesty no doubt has noticed examples of the kind and can 
conceive its possibihty but he never I believe, has himself 
experienced the feeling The Senatus Consultum which 
Regnault presented, and which placed the nebes of many 
nations in the hands of one single man, seemed to accord 
little with this piece of delicate flattery The creation of 
r ArtJUvet faritwwrtmtra SUtlog of Jmmiy to, 1810. 
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the ./(’'"J/'Y f\fr^u-^rdtintr<r wt? jiMificd hv other considera- 
tions of c\cn less weight 'I he ontor adinmed that ni 
t\cr} epoch and in c\crv nation all tint Ind been gained 
b\ conquest Ind been merged m tlie Crown pro]>ertt, or, 
in other words, in tint of the State 'I'hc Ivinperor not 
onK abrogated this ancient inage but it was looJxed upon 
as a claim for additional gratitude, ‘for,’ said Rognault, 
‘tlic Fmperor finds the income of the Crown sufiicicnl for 
.all hn wants ' and if he reiamed this properl j it was with a 
Mew to ndmmistcnng u and distributing it amongst his 
companions in anus ‘ Pro\idencc had arranged in this 
manner for the wants of the Trench amn, and had further 
been enabled to create rich reserves and to jircscrvc vast 
estates m those countries wliere our eagles had been planted 
In short, it liad com cried the laurel into a fertile tree, 
on the fruit of which our brave soldier^ fed, while its leaves 
crowned their brows ’’ ' 

It IS impossible to give an idea of the real lone of events 
without some quotations from the speeches of the day, 
which would ampl) prove the grotesque and at the same 
lime degrading language to which despotism had succeeded 
m lowering men who ranked amongst the best and most 
enlightened of their generation Rcgnatilt especially insisted 
on the ncccssit} of ‘interesting cverj’ soldier in the preser- 
vation of property which belonged to all, by msunng to the 
army a share m the fruits of victorj ’ 'llic domante extra- 
ordinaire was, in fact, more or less intended for this object, 
and the measure in consequence liad not contributed to 
raise the tone of our army Despite the admirable gener- 
osity and disinterestedness which the army at heart preserved, 
dating from the first wars of the Revolution, it had on more 
than one occasion presented the spectacle of one fighting 
for boot)' But the character of its commanders especially 
suffered from the contagious effects of such ill-gotten wealth , 
and Napoleon, w'ho was now applauding himself for having 
found a species of corruption which should insure their 
docility, was at a future day to repent bitterly of having in 
this manner given them interests separate from his own 
^ Archives parkmentaius Silting of the Senate of January 20, 1810 
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The day in lact did come ^hcn he cidajracd, m utter dis- 
couragement, ‘ The) wili no longer fight, I hare made them 
too rich ! And what right had he to blame Ihem for ■ 
fclfishncss which he had encouraged both by suggestion 
and example ? Bcrthicr alone had thus acqulr^ an mcome 
of 1 350,800 francs, Davout of 910000, Ncy of 718,000, 
Soolt of 305,000 Mass^na of 500 000 francs, etc. 

The dcmaint extraordinaire however, was far from relat 
ing cxclusi\-cly to the endowments of the army It also 
comprehended gifts dciuned to keep ohre the usl of high 
anl functionaries, or to reward the devotion of certain 
pnnlcged penonages, many of whom belonged to the 
onaent anstocrac) The sum total of such endowments, 
dnl and military at the end of 1810 amounted to 
38 337 473 francs, without indudmg gratuities that were 
almost equivalent in valae. The dontoint extraordinaire 
had, moreover served to endow different public cittblish 
ments, to erect monuments, and, above all, to supply the 
deficit annually created in the budget by war To meet all 
these expenses, there was real estate of which the revenue 
was \-alued at about forty million francs. As to peraonal 
property it seems from an official retam of December 31 
1810 that at that date the receipts of the dcmaine extra 
ordinaire at the end of our three last wan amounted to 
754 357 174 francs- This return, however, is fiu from 
being exact, for the sums which ore there stated to repre 
sent the seizure of Bntiih mcrcnsndise or of Spanish 
confiscations are Inffmtely below tnc real amount of the 
receipts under those heads. The expenses having amounted 
to a sum of 433 030 aaS francs, there remained a fund in 
hand of 321 js 6 946 francs. 

The largest portion of these expenses bad been absorbed 
by war No year passed without Napoleon renewing his 
engagement in presence of the legislative Body not to 
increase the taxes and to maintain the budget at the 
immovable figure of 730 000,000, Still, despite his skill 
In makmg foreign countnes feed his trtxipa, he exceeded 
the resources of his budget in times of war by nesHy a 
hundred milhons, and tldi breach m his finances he 
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repaired by capital draiMi from his domaine cxiraojdvtairc 
The Ministers never failed on such occasions to observe 
that it was his bounty which enabled them to supply the 
deficiency of the budget, just as if the money had been 
taken from his pnvate patrimony And yet, when he 
tendered as pajmient contributions of the kind derived from 
the enemy, was it not rather the nation which was in reality 
paying ivith its blood, instead of paying with its com ? 

This pretended fixity of the budget vas, after all, nothing 
but outward show intended to deceive the simple-minded 
public. It suffices to cast one look at the budgets of that 
penod to perceive that the unvarjung figure of 730,000,000 
was maintained solely by the aid of a most dishonest arti- 
fice, which consisted in the habit of carrj’ing expenses 
hitherto borne by the State to the account of the depart- 
ments and communes Owing to this subterfuge, the 
general taxes ostensibly remained the same, while all the 
local taxation was increased with impunity The depart- 
ments and communes were burdened, not only with the 
heaviest portion of the expenses relating to public worship, 
but also with half the salanes of the prefects and sub- 
prefects, the support of lunatic asylums, of mendicity 
houses, of the establishments for foundlings, expenses which 
had pre\aously been defrayed by the budget 

This culpable deceit, conceived with the view of with- 
drawing from the nation the faint shadow of control which 
had been left to it over financial matters, had been effected 
by a decree,^ like every other measure which was of a 
nature to exercise any active influence on the progress of 
affairs And this was not an accidental ivhim on the part 
of the Government, but an absolute and invariable system 
The Legislative Body still made law's, but it obeyed decrees 
which overruled the law itself and deprived it of all effectual 
authority If any measures had been, at aU times and in 
every countrj', considered within the domain of the law, 
such assuredly were all those relating to the liberty of the 
individual, of the press, of pnnting and publishing But 
these questions were withdrawn from legislative control 
1 Dated June ii, 1809, 
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wilh 0$ much care as had been bestowed on the recent 
rcdistnbutjon of the budget or the creation of the iomattu 
fxlraffrdtnatrf, Napoleon dcaditig them by decrees which 
nrbltrarfly organist State pnsons, a censorship, and a 
director-generalship of pnnting and publishing. 

The only matter for astonl^rncnt In all tJ^ b, thtt he 
should haTC thought it proper to take fio much superfluous 
trouble, when he had so lOTg been m the habit of doing 
everything without hindrance which now was authonsed by 
these new decrees. For n long time past he had caused 
every one he chose to be arrested imprisoned or exiled 
he had suppressed wntings, expelled the writers, prohibited 
journals, closed pnnting offices, without rendermg the 
smallest account of such procccdlngi to any one. It a 
needless here to recall facts which have been already 
proved and it is easy to imagine how obscure indinduals, 
defenceless m all save their nghts, must have been treated 
by a man who held a Pope under lock and key, and 
through his police agents expelled even women from Pans 
who had be^me obnoxious to him for their independent 
opimons united to beauty wit, and genius. Now however 
this power was no longer suffiaent for hnn and he required 
that such odious acts of tyranny should appear to be the 
eflTcct, not of his own wiD, but of the law 

Even m 1809 he had desired the Council of State to 
prepare hun a BiH for the re-establishment of State prisons. 
This Bill was drawn up and presented, without being pre- 
ceded by any preamble. The bare fact was annotmeed in 
the most conasc terms despotism without any disguise. 
The Emperor himself shrank from the Impression which 
Such a document would produce, and m the fall Council 
of State gave utterance to a truty sublime eentimenL I 
must, he said, have two pages of clauses containing IHffral 
tdeasi Here wns one of those characteristic exjueisio« 
which, better perhaps than any of his victoncs, 

Emperor’s wonderful success, and his extraordinary 
cncy over the French mmd. Oh I how well he undOTtood 
his unhappy nation — ever duped by words, and the never 
ceasing prey of every kind of charlatanism ! >Vbat exults 
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tion and vrhat imprecations had filled the ^\orld on the 
subject of the Bastille and the Ictiics de cachet! What 
blood had been shed for its destruction ! what enthusiasm 
lavished on its victors ' It was not now the inoffensive 
Bastille of the feeble Louis w'hich it was sought to 
re-estabhsh, but eight Bastilles erected and distributed over 
the whole surface of the Empire, and at the discretion 
of a suspicious and inexorable potentate But they were 
restored m the name of ‘ liberal ideas,’ and that was suffi- 
cient to make the entire w’^orld bow Not one protest was 
heard No ! not even one murmur The man who had 
been carried in triumph on the day of the taking of the 
Bastille, was he not now Senator Coimt Huhn? What 
more could be desired ? was not that the whole aim of the 
French Revolution? 

However hbcfal the clauses might be which formed the 
preamble of the decree regarding the State prisons, they 
could not Ignore the too -well -known fact that a large 
number of political offenders were detained in the prisons 
of the Empire. But it was not in order to aggravate their 
fate that the State prisons were now to be opened to them. 
Far from it 1 On the contrary, the preamble drew atten- 
tion to the fact, that if they w^ere given over to the ordinary 
forms of justice ‘they would be condemned to capital 
punishment ’ Consequently, it was with the view to protect 
them from execution that it was sought to avoid putting 
them on trial It was also added that a certain number 
of such culprits ‘could not have been condemned by the 
Assize Courts, even though they were certain of their gmlt,’ 
which sigmfied that there were no proofs against them, but 
that, notwithstanding, it was desirable they should be kept 
m pnson A third category regarded pohce officials em- 
ployed abroad who had failed in their duty, but who could 
‘ neither be set at hberty nor brought before the tnbunals 
without compromising State interests ’ For all such un- 
fortunate individuals as were outside the meshes of the law. 
It was desired to institute ‘ legal and solemn forms,’ intended 
to insure an impartial examination of their cases Such 
legal and solemn forms consisted solely in the necessity for 
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* a dedilon of the Pnvy Coundl on the subject of each 
impmonment, ‘based on the report of the chief Judge or 
of the Minister of Police. Every year the hat of State 
prisoners was to be brought up to the Emperor, and the 
detention of each was to be authorised ‘at a new Pnvy 
CounaL 

An annual revision, made by a Council composed of the 
farmliar fnends and most intimate servants of the Emperor 
was in fact the pomt to which the guarantees so solemnly 
granted to the State pmoners had now dwindled. One 
single fact stands forth clearly from behind all thb pretended 
form of procedure namely that the Emperor had the right 
to cast into prison and to keep him there, without tnal, 
whomsoever he might please. The decree was none the 
less proclaimed as a signal favour and to render the 
illusion more complete, it was published in the very 
number of the MoHitenr which contained the first frirata 
tions from the great bodies of the State on the occasion of 
the marriage.^ It was put forward as a bounty to the 
people, and was viewed m that light However these 
ridiculous arrangements were never observed. The one 
single article of the decree ever apphed was uUde 38 
requinng that there should be eight State prisons, and that 
they should be established in the CMteaui of Saumur of 
Ham, of If of Landslcron of PierrecMtel, of Fenestrclle, 
of Campiano, and of Vinceimes — a list which alone shows 
how the benefit hod been extended to every part of the 
Empire, both old and new 

The decree regarding the press, the censorship, and 
printing, suggests the same reflections as that on the 
prisons. It might have been said that arbitrary action once 
sanctioned by a decree was about to change its nature and 
to become legi timat e, and that abuse of power when done 
according to rule appears more respectable than as an 
exceptional and illegal proceeding The Press had hitherto 
been subject to the good pleasure of the Emperor sndius 
police this was not altered nnder the new decrees but it 
seemed that these abuse*, adorned henceforward with an 
^ ifmiitw of llMCi 5 1810, 
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appearance of legality, ^^ere to be practised by virtue of 
a higher authority , to such a degree does respect for the 
law act even on those who counterfeit it and convert it 
into a lie Tlie Emperor v\as moreover discontented v\ith 
the use which Fouch^ often made of Ins discretionary 
powers Fouchd was indulgent, partly by nature, and 
partly by premeditation and calculation. Many a time, 
dunng the constantly recurring absences of the Emperor, 
had he saved unfortunate authors from harsh measures, by 
intehtional delay in carr}'ing them into effect In this he 
frequently followed his own inspirations, and showed him- 
self capable of maintaining his opinion The Emperor 
often accused him, singularly enough, of ‘ not having 
sufficient law in his head,’ or of uishing to gam popularity 
at his expense Certain it is, at all events, that one of 
the apparent objects of the decree was to withdraw the 
junsdiction over the Press from him, in order to give it to 
the Mimster of the Intenor, an arrangement, however, 
which in no wise hindered Savary from taking it back the 
moment he succeeded Fouchd in the Ministry of Police 
In the somewhat long discussion which took place in 
the Council of State on the draft of the decree, the orators 
who supported the measure, and the Emperor amongst the 
number, spoke of the Press as a ‘ mode of instruction ’ and 
a ‘ social mstitution,’ instead of treating it as a nght belong- 
ing to the citizens by which they could make known their 
opinions, express their thoughts, and, if need be, expose 
their gnevances The Emperor went even further, stating 
that It was a ‘public function ’ Hence it resulted that every 
one who made use of the Press became a species of official, 
under the eye and under the control of the State, the 
mstrument and mterpreter of its will, and responsible to it 
And only by virtue of a patent issued by the State was it 
possible to pubhsh one’s opinions, for the State possessed 
the nght of stopping and suppressing everything adverse to 
its mterests or which it might deem inexpedient 

The consequence of such pnnciples was the restoration 
of the censorship m all its mtegnty But, with a view to 
disguise this ill-concealed return to the old rbgtme, the 
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Emperor wished the office to be declared facuUahvt^ that a 
to say, that every author who should xoluntarfly submit his 
works to the censorship, and obtam its approbation by 
making whatever erasures it might demand should be 
secure from any further harsh proceedings. But this term 
was almost ns Ihiudulcnt as the lihfral clauses of the 
decree on the State prisons , for all writings, no matter of 
what kind, were none the less subjected to a preliminaiy 
censorship as every publisher was bound himsdf to call the 
attention of the censors to every book he was publishing. 
Morc<n’cr, an article of the same decree stipulated that even 
after the censorship had giren its saft^tat the Minister of 
Police still had the right to seise the work. The decree, 
in addition, established a Dunctor-Gencralsliip of the book 
trade, which was placed under the orders of ffie Minister of 
the Interior Its particular duty was to keep watch over 
the publishers and booksellers. Portalls, son of the former 
Minister of Public Worship, and a young Councillor of 
State, who had made himself remarkable daring the dcEbera 
tions of the Connal by the violence of his opmions against 
the Press, was the Director chosen by Napoleoa The 
publlshen as well as the booksellers were licensed, made to 
take an oath, reduced to a itnctly limited number required 
to produce certificates of their good habits of life ukI 
mannen, and, m short, subjected to a senes of incredibly 
mmute declarations and proofs.* The penaldes for in- 
fringement were confiscation, imprisonment, and fine- 
There was, howrever one case ra which the law bore bot 
lightly on the publisher and vendor of an offensrre work, 
and the Penal Code bad itself taken pains to define the 
ground for such mdulgcncc namely whenever the pub- 
lUber or bookseller should consent to give up the name of 
the author In that event, they were to be rewarded by the 
clemency of the law and were liable to none but the most 
trifling penalties (Art 184 and 288 of the Penal Code. 

Notwithstanding the state of languor or rather annihila- 
tion, mto which the periodical Press had fallen, it could not 
6dl to receive hs share m the distribotion of Imperial 

1 S« In the SuHtHn liw Mr the decree of Febraiy 25 1810. 
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fa\ours It A\as surprising, considcnng the many blo^\s 
le\elled at the newspaper Press since the iSlli Brumairc, 
that any writers were still found to act as editors, and the 
enormous burdens they endured can only be explained by 
their small number and bj their \er) trials, which protected 
them from competition Not only were they forced to pay 
from their own pockets the censor who kept guard over 
them, but it was even from their sources of re^enue that 
the Emperor paid all the pensions which he granted to 
learned men and men of letters, upon which he aftcr^^ards 
prided himself so much, when he was pleased to enumerate 
all that he had done for the encouragement of literature, of 
science, and of the arts An editor might unexpected!} 
learn that the Emperor liad in some sort mortgaged his 
paper, by making it responsible for one or more pensions 
of SIX, eight, or ten thousand francs, he had, howe\er, but 
to submit in silence, too happy to be still permitted to live, 
while by this method, simple as it was economical, this 
grand protector of literature took his place in history along- 
side of Augustus and Louis XIV Moreover, he thereby 
compassed another object which he must have equally 
chenshed, namely, that of making half the men of letters 
live at the expense of the other half, of setting them one 
against the other, of rendering all union and common action 
between them impossible, in short, of interesting the 
authors themselves m the debasement of their noble 
profession 

One blushes to confess that men such as Bemardm de 
St Pierre, Chdnier, and Monge consented to accept this 
tax upon the labour of their more humble brethren ^ In 
spite of such onerous trammels, accepted too with unbounded 
docility, the political journals which still preserved a small 
remnant of life, [thanks to the moderation of the police, 
were in the opinion of the Emperor far too numerous and 
too independent He decided that in future there should 
be but one journal in each department, except in that of 
the Seine, and that that one should be published by the 

1 See the return of these pensions in a letter from Napoleon to 
Montahvet, January 3, 1810 
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authority of the Prefect and iHth hfa approbation. In 
other word*, this was umply decreeing that henceforth 
there ihould be no newspaper* in France but official one*. 
Then, somewhat bter. It became no longer a queition of a 
tax bttng imposed on a paper in the form of a pension, bat 
the Emperor handed o\’cr the entire proprietonhip of the 
paper Itself to *omc one of his bvountes, without m any 
way indemnifying it* dispossessed owner 

Although these decrees:, *o lavonrablc to the arbitrary 
action of the Gen-emment, were obligatory on antbor*, they 
were not so in any way on the power which fiad finamed 
them. Napoleon never showed the *bghtc*t nnnH j to 
shape his conduct accordingly, and this bw like every 
oth^ remamed subject to his gtx)d pleasure Hi* subjects 
might find it an increase of *cvcnt) but they could dis- 
cover no guarantee in it, and it was no sooner made pubhc 
than he hastened to viobte it with a cynical and brutal 
contempt for the right* which he still allowed to ensL A 
few months had barely elapsed since the publicatioo of the 
decree when he ordered the police to tcize and suppress 
the work on Germany by Madame de Staek 

That illustrious woman had recently come to the 
neighbourhood of Pans to correct the proofs of her book. 
She resided near Blois in other words, as Sismondi said, 
at the ditianc* of forty leagues. She had 

voluntarily submitted to the formality of the optional 
censorship. Esmtfnard, the censor was one of those 
htcrary men whom the Empire had taught how to make 
a large mcome for himself by oppressing htcraturc , a man 
of whom Savary could say in hii Memoirs, I attached him 
to me, and be has served me fidthftilly This min had 
carefully examined the work. He had cut out all the 
suspected passages which his singularly refined sense of 
servility could find in it For Instance, be had required 
the suppression of such bold assertious as the foUowmg 
* Paris IS the spot m the world where it a moat ca^ to 
dispense with happmesa. ' The sentence had no doabt 
I See 111 the bcxdc on Gennaoy tbe pnmijc* lappxewcd bj 
cennnhlp. 
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seemed factious, for it appeared to admit the possibility of 
not being happy at Pans The pennission to print the 
book had been given, and an edition of 10,000 copies was 
coming out, when Savarj^’s gensd’armes seized the whole 
edition at the publishers, and taking it to the mills it was 
transformed into cardboard The sale of the cardboard 
produced twenty louis, vhich Savarj^, mth that exquisite 
tact for w'hich he vas so distinguished, transmitted to the 
publisher in compensation for the loss of his ex'penses 
This right of seizure, even after the imprimatur of the 
censor had been granted, had in fact been reserved in 
favour of the Minister of Police, like a last threat for ever 
suspended over the heads of authors , but the decree of 
February 5 stipulated that in such cases the Council of 
State should be immediately called upon to examine the 
affair However, there never was a question of referrmg 
this cnme to the Council Simultaneously with the seizure 
Madame de Stael received an order to quit France in 
four-and -twenty hours She thereupon wrote to the 
minister implonng a delay of some days, but expressing at 
the same time her supposition that she had doubtless been 
punished for not haiang made any mention of the Emperor 
in her book. To this Savary answered ‘You must not 
seek for the cause of the order I have signified to you in 
the silence you have observed regarding the Emperor m 
your last book , that would be an error He mild not find 
a place in it which would be worihy of him, but your exile 
IS the natwal consequence of the line you have been follow- 
ing for these many years past It seemed to me that the air 
of this country does not suit you, and we are not reduced to 
the necessity of seeking for models in the people you 
admire Your work is not French, and it was I who 
stopped its pubhcation ’ ^ 

No more need be said of a system when it is proved 
that a man hke Savary, the hero of so many base and foul 

1 Savarys letter, dated October 30, 1810 See Dtx am dEoal, by 
Mme. de Stael, the Preface to L' Allcmagne, and the Correspondence 
of Mme. Recamier It is necessary to read what Savary says of this 
episode in his Memoirs, to have some idea of his tnckery 
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dccdi^ found himielf m a position to assume tha tone of 
command and contempt towards a woman whose gemta 
was an honour not only to her time and to her countiy 
but even to humanity itselC And what was the new emne 
of which Madame dc Stacl was accused? It would be 
difficult to define it even now and it is easy to understand 
that Napoleon should ha\e shrunk from the necessity of 
explaining in any pubhc document the cause of the blow, 
cowardly as it was cruel, by which he had struck her 
Since the month of ScptcrabCT 1803 the penod of her first 
exile, she had never reappeared in Pans she had merely 
come to Its neighbourhood when about to publish Cmnne 
but had almost immediately received an order to leave it 
again. Subsequently she had travelled in Italy in Switicr 
land and in Germany, ever true to her LTiaral optniom, 
but never givmg expression to them except m pnvate 
convcrsatioa 

Her book on Gcnnany full of new views and keen 
onginal observation — which m their mnin points ore still 
true, despite the mevitable changes that time works 
amongst nations as well os mdmduals — was for France a 
real revelation nevertheless, it was stnctly confined to a 
philosophic and htciary sphere, and it is difficult to detect 
in It even the fiuntest allusion to politics. It was simply 
on initiation into a whole world of ideas and sentnnentB 
Ignored by France: There existed at that time a sort of 
Chinese waD round our frontieis, not only m commercial 
but in mtcllectual matters and the prohibition against 
works full of thought, maintained by prejudice as much as by 
despotism, had impoverished the French mmd and rendered 
It barren. Our hterature was dying of languor beneath the 
twofold oppression of a system that was hostile to all inter 
change of ideas and of a hterniy orthodoxy alike narrow 
and formal, which havmg long since ceased to extort 
admiration by the brilliancy of its works, had no longer 
any means of defending itself except intolerance. It was a 
state literature, moulded m some sort upon the political 
sodety of the day having its hsbits, rts official fonni, its 
types proper outside of which it did not allow itself to 
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think or to feel It possessed the uniformity and dryness, 
and withal the discipline, of an administration None of 
the characteristic features of our national mind were to be 
found m it, for it assiduously reproduced forms which were 
not alone old, but lacked the life which had once animated 
them For this reason the fashionable authors of that day, 
the Dehlles and Fontanes, show marvellous skill in style, 
but an almost entire absence of inspiration, vhile neither 
vigour nor originality exists except in those writers who had 
breathed foreign air, such as Chdteaubriand, Joseph de 
iMaistre, Madame de Stael, and Benjamin Constant It 
became necessary for authors to adopt one of o courses , 
either to go elsewhere or to resign themselves to the 
elegant commonplaces of the orthodox literature Did 
perchance a really gifted mind spring up in so ungrateful 
a soil. It was at once condemned to the torture of laborious 
fruitlessness, though bearing within itself all the ambition 
natural to supenority Such was Joubert, a man possessing 
talents of peculiar delicacy, though of a sickly and affected 
kind, without character, fastidious to the last degree, 
abhorring the open air, light and movements of the world, 
incomparable as a dilettante, but a signal failure as a writer 
To open the boundaries of the French mind, and free 
it from the land of intellectual prison within which it was 
shut up, to impart to it new ideas and fresh forms 
and spontaneous mspiration in poetry, in the drama, in 
philosophy, or m history, was to present it -with the only 
species of regeneration it was possible to offer, and to 
restore to it, if not the old ongmahty which had long since 
vanished, at least as far as possible its creative power 
The possibihty of this was shown by the magnificent bound 
it made when the Restoration flung down the barriers 
which had hindered the exterior air from entering And 
it was for this awakening of the national mind that Madame 
de Stael had wished to prepare us, by mitiating us into the 
intellectual renaissance of Germany at the end of the 
eighteenth century, by reveahng to us new types, forms of 
beauty grown young again, a deeper sentiment of nature, 
conceptions that were profound despite their eccentricity , 
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in ihort, all tho« living springs of Imagination and of 
thought that wcati called Goethe, Schiller Lessing, Kant, 
Fichte and Herder 

It was for hanng wished to insure us this benefit that 
Madame dc Stad bad been to harshly treated. In that 
respect Napoleon knew perfectly well what he meant, both 
in his hatred for the woman who personified all that he 
most detested m the world — loftiness of thought, independ- 
ence of character nobility and pndc of heart, — and in the 
outburst of brutal anger with which the fine work, whose 
suppression he had just ordered, had filled him. In truth 
every description of cmanapation holds Its ground and 
he who labours to elevate, ennoble, and vmfy the spirit 
of a people, labours by that alone for its future lib^ 
Germany at that time offered a striking example of this 
truth. It was to those glonous chiefs of her intellectual 
rtnatssance that, at the expiration of her long lethargy la 
the eighteenth centuiy she owed the first sentiment of her 
national existence and that sentiment was so strong as to 
furvTV'e all the blows which Napoleon aimed at ft He had 
cut Germany into ftagments, had dnven away or corrupted 
Its sovereigns, destroyed its anaent institutions, and shot 
Its patnoti. But the German* found a second country *o 
to speak, in their literature which maintamed national 
sentiment and nourished hatred against the foreigner. The 
mind mnamed free beneath the chain which bound the 
body and their country rose up ogam in 1813 more fuD of 
life thnn ever From tha pomt of view it may be said 
that a man of peace hke Goethe, hostile though be was to 
all warlike literature, eff'ccted more than a whole army for 
the liberty and the mdependence of ha country 

But It was a gratuitous insult both to truth and genius 
to make the policeman wnte to Madame de StaH that 
fur book was nd French because it conveyed consolation 
to a nation unjustly oppressed. Every page of the book was 
impregnated by that pre-eminently French quality genera 
sity that virtue which France has preserved throughout all 
her trials, and which has obtamed for her the respect of 
her enemies the sole inheritance, perhaps, which has never 
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been denied to a nation that created chivalr)', and origin- 
ated the crusades, the war in America, and that of our 
day in Italy Yes ! to the honour of a nation alternately 
shghted to excess and flattered beyond measure, history 
can testify that the voice raised m favour of the van- 
quished, the s)'mpathies which consoled them in their 
defeats, the hand stretched forth to misfortune with words 
of hope and encouragement, were to be found m France , 
nay, even underneath the ver}' sword of the conqueror In 
France it was that men exposed themselves to be outlawed 
in order to show respect to the misfortunes of Germany 
Some did not even hmit themselves to this kind of gener- 
ous intercession, and vent so far as to deny their past, to 
take up arms against their mother-countr}', and voluntarily 
to sacrifice their memorj' and their lives to what they con- 
sidered the cause of mankind The Germans were the 
first to remark that Madame de Stacks observations on their 
national character sinned from being over-indulgent They 
pointed out, not without a certain irony, her encomiums on 
German candour, simplicity, and good-nature, and the vari- 
ous criticisms in which her clear-sightedness was blinded by 
her generosity A noble, touching exaggeration of a virtue 
of which they have since had the opportunity of showing 
us the true measure 1 But they have not cared to add 
this lesson to the many others which they have given us 
The punishment which befeU Madame de Stael was 
extended by degrees to the greater number of the friends 
who endeavoured to console her in her exile, such as 
Madame Recamier, Matthieu de Montmorency, Schlegel, 
and Barante, the Prefect of Geneva, abruptly dismissed for 
havmg paid her attention The day came when, to escape 
such persecutions, she decided on submitting to the long 
and painful Odyssey of which she has left us so touching 
an account. In this manner was that small society of 
Geneva dispersed, so mteresting for its activity of mind, 
and one of the last of those circles where men had dared 
to speak and thmk fireely In this manner did that hospi- 
table, lUustnous, though modest establishment disappear, 
where all that ranked as intellectual in Europe considered 
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It a point of honour to present themselves where Ben- 
jamin Constant contributed \*crs3ti]ity and variety combined 
with the roost rare and faultless accuracy , to which Sis* 
inondi brought his solid good sense and his lacnce as 
on economist and an historian, Schlegel his inexhaustible 
cndcaJ fanej Bonstetdn his caustic humour Gcrando ha 
philosophioU roind, Madame Recamier her grace and 
beauty, and Madame dc Stael her grand soul, fell of elo- 
quence and inspiration, a sort of ceaselessly vibrating echo, 
reverberating to the sound of whatever was great and glonons 
in her age. 

By one of those singular coincidences which the his- 
tonan must never fail to note when they serre to clnadatc 
facts, It was at the very time that Afadame de SfacI was 
baroshed like a criminal and her book thrown into the 
paper mill, that a jury appomted by the Institute proclaimed 
the distnbution of the Decennial pnzes then recently an 
nounced with so much noise, and intended to revive the 
great ages of literature. The Minister of the Intcnor m 
his Slatcmcnt ef the peutwn of the Empire had said, The 
Decennial prue* are about to be given by the very hand 
of him Tvkef ts the source of all true glory There can be 
little doubt that the majonty of the laureates most have 
abandoned their idea of scefang glory from any other source, 
as an mgemous act of flattery on their parts for although 
a few estimable names appear in the long lists, no smgie 
one belongs to a fiunous or even a durable achierement. 
RuDuhre received a pme for history Rnynooard Legouvi, 
Dclneu, Baour Lormcm and Lehoc for tragedy, Duval for 
comedy Samte-Croix and VUIers for cnticiim, Dclille for 
didactic poetry St Lambert and Julien for moral philo- 
sophy etc^ Such were the authors proclaimed worthy of 
a public reward, at a time when persecution and insults 
were showered upon those whose character and talents were 
an honour to the nation. But posterity which restores every 

* See hi tl« AUwtetra de flnstitui the -rolnme enthled ^*ff**^ 

^ IiteSitMi de Fnpta: • dmitt ed to coBpeto to the 
I>c«niikl prizo, ^CFTOl^ber 1810. The of Jnly end Anffnrt 

1810, pubUihed loog extract* firom thi* Repfmt. 
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one to his proper place, has plunged these names into the 
most profound obscurity, and lias retained no recollection 
of any except those uhom official servility passed over in 
silence 

The hst of prizes bestowed on science presents the great 
names of Lagrange, Laplace, Berthollet, and Cuvier , truly 
illustnous characters, and full of merit that was above all 
reward, but the specific nature of whose labours was such 
that It could gii e no umbrage to the reigning power It is 
houever noteworthy that these eminent men had not only 
gained their celebrity at a period long since past, but that 
the prizes awarded to them were for works of a date long 
antenor to the Empire, of which the latter, notwithstanding, 
desired to reap the credit A prize* was adjudged to La- 
grange for his Calcid des foncitofis, published in 1797 , for 
his Mecamque cHcste, of 1798, to Fourcroy for his Con- 
naissances chwiiques, pubhshed in 1791, to Cuvier for his 
Le^oJis d’ajiatomie, pubhshed in 1802 , to Lacroix for his 
Tratte dc calcid dtffci enttal et integial, of 1796, to Lac^- 
pbde for his Histone des poissotts, pubhshed 1798 , and to 
BerthoUet for his Statique chvnque of 1803 This fact did 
not escape the notice of the jury entrusted with the distri- 
bution of the pnzes, for they rejected vanous works as too 
old, but relaxed in severity towards the above-mentioned, 
either because their authors had added another volume to 
them, or had published a new edition somewhat revised 
It was by a fiction of this kmd that Rulhibre’s history of 
Hanarchte en Pologne obtained a prize, although the author 
had died thirty years before On this plan they might have 
gone back to Tacitus, the true historian of that day They 
made the riches of the past contribute as much as possible 
to supply the poverty of the present, with a view to de- 
lude the dispenser of all fame into the behef that he was at 
the same time the inspirer of all talent 

But all these efforts at adulation were completely wasted 
Either because the Emperor was struck by the insignifi- 
cance of his Caesarean poets, or that he considered his 
money better spent in deffaymg the expenses of the war, 
certain it is that he abstained from distributing the awards 
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of the jury, and nothint remained of the magnificent msti 
tution of the Docctmial pmes but the recollection of a 
solemn myitificatlon. If 'Hiibaudcaa his apologist, u to be 
bclic\’cd, Napoleon declared In full Council of State *that 
his aim in founding them was merely to furnish employ 
ment which would prevent men from occupying themselrcs 
with more senous anafri. However, what tends to prove 
that he considered his triumphal cortege of hterary celebri 
tics as rather paltry, is a note addressed to the iUnistcr 
of the Interior* In which he asks for the reasons why 
the Institute bad not mentioned Chitcaubiiand’s Ghtie du 
Chruitanjspu It is templing to infer that he wished to 
strengthen this select band, f^rful that they should mate a 
sorry figure m the eyes of postenty He could not have 
liked Chlteaubnand ever since his resignation at the time 
of the execution of the Ehic d Enghicn, when the Mewtrt 
of which he was the proprietor was sciicd, in punishment 
of loo bold an allusion but he had a natural taste to 
his flond style, and for the element of exaggeration which 
pervaded his imagraation, and willmgly listened to his pro- 
tectors Fontanes and Moft and m addition, the Gixu 
du Chnsitantsme had the ment of havmg popularued the title 
of restorer of the altars, to which Napoleon atta che d more 
importance than ever smee he had been at open war with 
the Pope. ChAteaubnand, moreover had just published 
his Martyrs in which he reproduces and maintains the 
Cathobc doctrine of the nec^ty of obeying the powers 
that be, even when founded on usurpabon, — a doctnac 
which was not h*kely to displease the Emperor It is not 
difficult therefore, to understand Napoleon s mdulgencc, and 
his passing desire to enrol ChAteaubnand in the phalsnx 
of official celebnties. 


* D«ted December 9, rSio. 
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EXCESSES AND FOLLIES OF THE CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE 

ELECTION OF BERNADOTTE TO THE THRONE OF 

SWEDEN — LAST ANNEXATIONS OF TERRITORY 

{J uly-Dca niha 1 8 1 o) 

The solemnity for the distnbution of the Decennial prizes 
had found Napoleon m the midst of preoccupations of so 
grave a nature that they sufficiently explain his contempt 
for that useless ceremony The intolerable vexations of 
the continental system began to bear their fruits, and events 
that could not be remedied had taken place Our allies, 
dnven to extremities, were still restrained by terror, but the 
peace of Europe was in more serious danger than ever, 
and secret preparations were making in every direction for a 
gigantic struggle llffien one sees the continental blockade 
so quickly producing its natural consequences, it is difficult 
to comprehend how historians have been found to admire 
so wild a conception, m which it is impossible to detect even 
any continuous system We have seen how Napoleon 
contrived to close the ports, first of France, and then of 
the whole of Europe, to the English, subsequently to pro- 
hibit them to neutrals who should have submitted to the 
Orders of Council in 1807, and later to all neutrals without 
distinction, on the pretext that it was impossible to distin- 
guish by any certain sign those who had refused submission 
to the British toll and those who had not The result of 
this prohibition to neutrals was the seizure of the colonial 
merchandise wherever it was found, and that too by com- 
mand Napoleon, however, while taking upon himself to 
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impose these ruinous prohibitions on ho allies, who sub- 
mitted to them only from necessity evaded them himself 
b} the system of licences, fint applied to certum products, 
and then extended to all colonial commodities. 

Despite his denials to the contrary these licences did 
introduce an immense quantity of merchandise into France. 
But such CTCCpdoni created fresh difficulties in the apphea- 
tion of the continental systetn. Hott was it possible, m 
the seizure* made by orfer of Napoleon, to distmgalsh 
between merchandise of a legal kind and that brought m 
by fraud ? Moreover, there was in evay market a no less 
considerable quanuty which had been sold by anction after 
the confiscations or from the pnzes taken by our privateers, 
and which had thus obtained the legal stamp. How were 
all these to be distinguuhcd from smuggled goods? 
Napoleon had been struck by another fact, no less important. 
After the annexation of Holland he had allowed the Dutch 
merchants to pass the colonial merchandise m their posses- 
sion into France, on payment of a tax of fifty per cent, and 
notwithstanding this excessive charge they had disposed of 
theiT goods with extreme case. From this he drew the con- 
clusion that the payment of fifty per cent must very nearly 
represent the expense* and the profits of the contraband trade, 
and that it marked the limit to which he might with impunity 
raise the taxes on the other merchandise which he tolerated. 

Such, as far as can be seen, was the motive which Jed 
to the rearrangement of the continentaJ system effected by 
the Decree of August 5 1810 It is impossible scnously 
to behcTc the motive alleged by Napoleon m the arculir 
addreiscd to hia agents abroad — namely the desire to 
equalise the prices all over the Contment To effect 
uniformity of the kind, the tax should first hare been 
graduated according to each country He chan ged nothing 
in his prohibitions against neutrals— they who contmoed to 
be refused entrance to every European port — but a tax of 
about fifty per cent was imposed upon all the colomal 
merchandise existing upon the Contment, no nutt e r what 
might have been its ongin every merchant was bound to 
declare his possession of inch property and to pay the tax 
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either m money or m kind under pain of confiscation of 
the goods Napoleon moreover declared that depots of 
such merchandise situated within four days’ distance from 
the frontiers of the Empire were considered clandestine, and 
as such became hable to seizure He instantly marched 
French troops to effect these seizures m neighbourmg 
territories, for instance, m Switzerland, in Frankfurt, in 
Spain, and m the Hanseatic towns, without the slightest 
regard for the interests of those states Every European 
government was requested to conform to this new regula- 
tion, in terms so pressing as to amount to menace Another 
decree, published under date of October 18, 1810, decided 
that all Enghsh manufactured merchandise should be 
pubhcly burnt And as the ordinary penal laws, however 
harsh, were considered insufficient to insure the carrying 
out of such measures, a third decree ^ estabhshed a special 
jurisdiction with exceptional penalties for the repression of 
a crime committed by accomplices in every quarter Seven 
Cours pievdtal and thirty-four special tribunals were estab- 
hshed, the former to try first offences, the latter more serious 
cases, against contrabandists, smugglers, or receivers of 
goods, and to pass sentences upon them of death, hard 
labour, or fine But repression was not considered suffi- 
cient , the instruments of such repression were also to be 
encouraged and rewarded, a proportionate share of the 
seizures was therefore given to the informers, soldiers, and 
custom-house officials who effected them 

These measures were earned out with the more remorse- 
less severity from the fact of their brmgmg enormous sums 
into the Treasury, tenfold more than the deficit which the 
reduction m the amount of receipts from the Customs had 
caused m the Budget The taxes paid m kind by the 
unfortunate merchants who had to give up half their goods 
when unable to pay m cash placed an enormous quantity of 
property m the hands of the Government, who then sold it 
on then own account Nothing was to be seen but soldiers 
and custom-house officers in every duection, either forcing 
open the doors of magazines to search them and to seize 
1 Decree of November 25, 1810 
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whatever they couJd there find, bruming the prohrbited 
merchandise in the public squares, or hunting those who 
had allowed themscUes to be caught in some infradioa of 
the bw Napoleon might in vain declare through hts 
chambers of commerce, in addresses which they were made 
to issue, /Aa/ the ashes cf these pies would ferithst Frenek 
sell •* ^ indinduals were none the less ruined by them for 
tts MoUien has remarked, the loss of the merchandise thus 
burnt did not fall upon the English, but upon the French, 
It very much resembled the sight, indefinitely prolonged, 
of a \ UJage handed m'cr to pillage by those who had under 
taken its defence with the sole difierencc, that these scenes, 
as demoralising for those who presided at them os for those 
who were the victims were protected by the bw and inces- 
santly renewed- And for what end was such treatment 
enforced ? \Vhat man of sense could behevc m the effici- 
ency of the Decree of August 5 ? How could any one 
avoid seeing that the tax of fifty per cent plac^ on 
merchandise which had alrcadjr paid a heavy tax for the 
hccncc*, or that levied on prcMous semnes, was m reality 
nothing but a premium given to contrabandists ? that it 
sacnfiiid the honest trader to the smuggler who, despite 
all the dificrcnt hindrances always found it possible to 
bring his goods to market at a fiir lower pnee 

But these evils, however insupportable to the public or 
to individuals, were sbght compared to the gra\’e political 
complications which such measures were beginning to 
create abroad. Foreign Govcnmiaits had submitted to 
the contmental blockade most reluctantly in order to 
escape complete nun, but from the moment that the 
blockade brought them equally certain rum, though under 
another form it was clear that they would mate every 
effort to evade it How in fact, could they find their way 

* Addren of the Chamber of Co mm erce at Agen, ot 

Febcnary 12 , i8ii . 

* Thla i» the opWoa of hfoDIen Napoicen a rolaleto : By taia 
eacpllcablo cmtradictkm, be layi, tbeaa taxe* gm« more adraiUap* 
to rrn gHtli trade fh*" the prohihltloQ deprnred it of {AffM*tra mMt 
ATmstrt A* Trittr toL Ui ) 
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through the maze of contradictor}' regulations and decrees 
surrounding this pretended system, the author of which was 
the first to infringe them, and m which it was impossible to 
discover one v ell-connected thought, Avhich, in a word, were 
but the madness of absolutism ? No ' although, with the 
knife at their throat they had resigned themselves to make 
var on England and to close their ports to her, they never 
could have undertaken to make var also upon neutrals, to 
let their people perish from inanition and want, or to obey 
every caprice of a man who was not bound by his own laws ' 
If they could have made such a promise, it was nullified by 
the stain of violence upon it, and he was mad to calculate 
on Its being fulfilled, for they possessed the right, and it 
was their duty not to keep iL 

It were possible, no doubt, to understand that the 
Emperor might cherish such an illusion, if, while himself 
strictly observing the decrees, he had at the same time 
offered his alhes some compensation for the privations he 
imposed upon them, by securing to them, for instance, the 
advantage of a customs union, which would have established 
an industrial and commercial identity of interest all over 
Europe But there was no question of the kind, not even 
for countries immediately dependent upon him, such as 
Switzerland and Italy 'Whilst sending 6000 men to 
Switzerland to seize the colonial merchandise there, he 
prohibited the woven fabrics and other manufactures of 
that country admittance to the markets of Italy He also, 
by the excessive increase of his tariffs, closed the Swiss and 
German markets to the silks of Italy, with a view to draw 
the trade to Lyons exclusively,’- the effect of which, as 
Prince Eugbne remarked, was to ruin the Italian producers 
for the advantage of the Lyons manufacturers, who by this 
act were relieved from all competition 

In view of such facts, one might have said that Napoleon 
was taxing his ingenuity to increase the interest of every 
nation m mfnnging the contmental system, for the purpose 
of finding a pretext in their resistance to justify his encroach- 
ments The fate of Holland was a warning well calculated 
1 Napoleon to Prince Eugtee, August 6, 1810 
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to inspire them with talatary reflection*. But the facility 
with which that rcrolution had been accomplished was at 
the fame time a most dangerous tnarc to a man so quid: 
to pass from menace to pcrfomiancc, and hii enemies had 
just reason to hope that its success would encourage him 
to undertake new enterprises no less compromising. The 
European Goremments were unanimous ra their mode of 
viewing the new Continental measures which so gnevousfy 
aggravated their situation, but for the most part they were 
not in a state to enforce their objection*. They resisted 
the measures m proportion to the distance or the force 
which protected them from their terrible adversary Prussia 
was not in a position cs-cn to coraplam she sulimitted, m 
utter despair without a protest. Dciunark had her frontien 
but a few marches distant from Davout* head-qaarten 
she required the Emperor’s protection, moreover agimst 
Sweden and Norway and, in order to lupport her own 
pretensions to the succession of the kmg of Sweden, 
momentarily abstamed from all oppontion to the blockade, 
although It wa* most prejudicial to her mterests. But 
Sweden, who found hcncifi in some degree at least, pro- 
tected by the tea from any attack on Napoleon s part, made 
every possible eflbrt to c^e the application of measures 
that were a thotuandfold more injunous to her than to 
France, from the mferionty of her own resonrees while m 
so doing she was but following the anmple set by Napoleon 
hrmscli A* to Russia, she alone m Europe spoke the 
language of an independent State, distmctly refus in g to 
obey de crees concerning which she had not been consulted, 
and dedarmg her mtention to abide by the engagements 
ihe had made at TiliiL 

The Emperor had no means of constramt as yet which 
he could use against Russia, but he was in no humour 
to tolerate the opposition of Sweden, He would no doubt 
have adopted instant coerave measures, had an event not 
ocemred of so singular and imerpccted a nature as to dis- 
tract his thoughts for the moment from the channel which 
had of late so completely absorbed them. In the conne 
of that very month of August, m which the gnevance* of 
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the blockade system had been so deplorably increased, the 
Swedes had chosen General Bernadette as successor to the 
throne of Sweden This extraordinarj^ event had taken 
place with the suddenness of a theatrical effect, and had 
wellnigh baffled even Napoleon’s foresight However, he 
did not lack a pretext for interfering Charles XIII , who 
had been placed on the throne by the will of the nation 
after the expulsion of Gustavus IV , had, it is true, no 
direct successor , but he had adopted the duke of Augus- 
tenburg, brother-in-law and heir-apparent to the king of 
Denmark, and destined m consequence of such adoption 
one day to restore Scandinavian unity, by uniting on his 
O'wn head the three crowns of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark Unfortunately however for this project, the duke of 
Augustenburg was seized with apoplexy while passing some 
troops m review, and died in May 1810 His death, 
although from natural causes, was attributed by the people 
to the partisans of the dethroned monarch , Count Fersen 
was cut to pieces in a revolt, and the ancient royal family 
was more strictly outlawed than ever 

The throne of Sweden was thus again without a successor 
Charles XHI would have hked to choose the brother of 
the duke of Augustenburg as his heir, but found himself 
so completely dependent on France that he dared not 
come to any such decision without the consent of the 
Emperor He wrote to him, submitting his choice and 
asking for his support and counsel ^ Napoleon preferred 
another candidate, but would not declare himself openly 
He consented to the king’s wishes, and gave him his full 
approbation, at the same time urging the king of Denmark, 
in an underhand way, to come forward himself as a candi- 
date for the throne of Sweden That prince did, in fact, 
take the step of addressing a letter to King Charles openly 
sohciting the honour of being chosen Whether nghtly or 
wrongly, he was most unpopular m Sweden, and the simple 
news of his candidature produced universal excitement and 
displeasure throughout that country Moreover Ddsaugiers, 
our chaige (Taffaires, testifies that the antipathy was rather 
1 Charles XIII to Napoleon, June 2, 1810 
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increased than othcnrisc when h was ferand a m 
ofilcaal article m the Journal dt PEmJurt that Napoh 
was favourable to hirrL^ D^saugicrs hoircvcr asserts t 
'a rrord from the Emperor woald be lufBdent to dee 
everything He therefore m all his despatches begged 
permission to use that word, but he was left with( 
instructions, so nnimial was the disguise to which i 
Emperor thought it necessary to recur to enable hrm 
exert an Influence which he had so often hitherto abused 
The Jang meantime was highly embarrassed by havi 
to choose between a claimant who was odious to the nati 
and a candidate unpalatable to the Emperor In t] 
oitical juncture that happened, which had often been *e 
to happen formerly in It^y — the choice of the nabon / 
on a stranger Sw^cs of distraction had known Bernadol 
when our armies were occupying Pomeraiua. He h 
made himself popular m Sweden by his conuderotioD f 
the inhabitants, and had charmed every one who approachi 
him by the amenity of his manners, the vmdly of hu min 
and the extent of hfi knowledge. Baron M6mer, i 
obscure member of the Diet, was the flrst who seems 
have thought of making Be™dottc a kin^ and he mar 
him one. He went to Pans, presented himself to him i 
the name of a party that did not exist, and offered him 
crown of which he had no right to dispose. Nspoleo 
knew this and yet continued mactive. Momer was b*c 
m Stockholm zealously labouring for his candidate, bdbi 
Lngcrbiclk^ the Swedish minister m Pan^ was infonne 
of the intngue. Champagny consulted by Lagcrbielkc a 
to the EmperoPs intentions, pretended, Uke Napoleon, no 
to look upon the matter as serious, and to leave the Swede 
full liberty of choice — an act of mdeotton which Benu 
dottes partisans were not slow m tri m mg to account^ 

In the month of August i8io the States of Swedei 
met Their committee persisted in declaring for the doki 
of Aogustenburg, who on his side was equally pcrtmackrti! 
in his refusal, when suddenly a secret agent, a formei 

I Ardiim rf inolitry of Foreign Af&dii i Sweden, 394. DC" 
ipclche* of Jnlj-and Aogort iSzo. 
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French vice-consul at Gothenborg, arrived from France 
A rumour soon spread that not only had Bernadotte 
accepted, but that he had obtained the consent of the 
Emperor All the difficulties vith France, therefore, would 
be smoothed away, and it was felt that he would bring with 
him not only the pohtical influence of a pnnce allied to 
the Imperial family, but the fame of his own military 
reputation, prosperity, and an intimate alliance between 
the two countnes The people even went so far as to say 
that he ‘would clear off the pubhc debt with his private 
fortune.’ The name of Bernadotte was thus at once 
accepted with unbounded acclamation The king recom- 
mended him to the Senate m the most flattenng terms, 
and the States bestowed on him, by a large majonty, the 
title of Pnnce Royal of Sweden (August 17, 1810) 

The Emperor no sooner learned the departure of the 
secret agent entrusted with Bemadotte’s interests, than he, 
on the instant, sent ofiF a despatch disowning him He 
caused Ddsaugiers to be informed ‘that he could not 
beheve this individual would have tlie impudence to say he 
was entrusted with any mission whatever’ But the dis- 
avowal arrived too late Napoleon, caught m the snare 
which he had himself laid, was compelled to submit to an 
incontrovertible fact, and to sanction the good fortune of 
a man towards whom, for a long time past, he had borne 
nothing but hatred However, he found it impossible to 
conceal his lU-humour from the king of Sweden, rather 
curtly replying to him when he notified to him the choice 
made by his States, ‘/ was little prepared for this news''^ 
Such was the part, rather involuntary as may be seen, which 
he took m Bemadotte’s elevation, but which in no wise 
prevented his including him amongst those of whose 
mgratitude he had most cause to complain Bemadotte’s 
ingratitude became one of his favounte themes, hke the 
mgratitude of the Emperor of Austria, from whom he had 
taken the half of his states A general m the year 1793, 

^ This unpublished letter of Napoleon’s to the king of Sweden is 
dated September 6, 1810, and is in the Archives of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Sweden, 294 

VOL IV Z 
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and minister of war tmder the Directory, Bemadotte had 
himself won all hu grades and, by the services he had 
rendered under the Empire, despite the penevenng male 
s’olcncc of which he had been the object, and the snares that 
had been laid for him, he had ampl> repaid hfa debt 
towards the Emperor 

The Swedes, with the rest of Europe, soon learned that 
the Emperor had resigned himself to Banadotte i election, 
bat was by no means satisfied with it. The first moment 
of fuipmc o\*cr he recommenced ha imtating and threaten 
mg communications with the Swedish Government on the 
subject of the continental blockade. Giving way to one 
of ha tavountc outbreaks of passion towards the Swedish 
embassador Lagcrbiclke, he overwhelmed him with abuse, 
reproached hnn with all the infractions of the system conn 
muted by Sweden with the tolerance ahown by the Swedish 
Government in regard to the warehouses of ookmul 
merchandise that were cstablahed at Gothenborg, and con- 
cluded ha vehement harangue by aaymg, Chxxrse other 
cannon balls against the English or war with France. 

Bemadotte himself answoed the Emperor wishing m 
person to plead the cause of his adopted conntiy He 
wrote him three successive letter* showing him the sad 
condition to which Sweden was reduced in consequence of 
the annihilation of her commerce, and proved the Insuffi- 
ciency of her means to sustain war firom the dearth of her 
financial rcsoorcc*. If it were ratended to compel her to 
accept burdens which she was mcapable of suj^portiiig, it 
was essential, he urged, to famish her with the resources 
she lacked, and which France, more hi^y favoured, pos- 
sessed m abundance we offer you aims and iron, said 
Bemadotte at the end of his last letter give us m return 
those means which nature has refused to us. ^ No demsM 
could have been more just or more natural considcnng the 
situation m which Sweden found herself placed. History 
record* a thousand instance* of the land but Napoleon 

1 Benotdottc to Ntpolwo, D«a3mlicr 8, i8io — 
iucntn ft fruUrnttumt dc Chmlei Jem, roi de SeWe t Stockbocn, 
1858, 
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treated the overture with cool disdain He made liis 
minister Alquier answer Bernadotte ‘that he never main- 
tained a correspondence with any royal prince, not even 
with his own brothers/^ an assertion, the utter falsehood of 
which Bernadotte, as brother-m-law to Joseph, knew' better 
than anj one. To assist the needs of Sweden he offered 
to take a regiment of Swedes and a few hundred sailors 
into his pay, a derisne offer which Charles XIII did not 
accept, but in order to e\ade the blows with w’hich Napo- 
leon threatened him, he consented to declare war against 
England, rather than to be obliged to declare it against 
the Emperor A truly preaous alliance for France, and in 
Its solidity worth} of the policy which had prepared it ' 
"With Russia tins imperious tone could not be taken, 
but the calm resistance of the Emperor Alexander having 
convinced Napoleon of the impossibility of making him 
bend to his ever-changing will, he was habituating himself 
little by little to the idea of constraining him by using force, 
and was prepanng wath the utmost secrecy to pass from 
words to acts Alexander had loyally accepted the conse- 
quences of his declaration of war against England, and had 
fulfilled his engagement of closing his ports to her , but he 
did not consider himself under any engagement to declare 
w'ar against neutrals, nor to submit to the caprices of his 
ally Although it might be difficult to distinguish between 
false neutrals and true ones, it did not necessarily ensue 
that the latter did not exist, as Napoleon pretended, and 
that there w'as neither an American navy, nor a Turkish 
navy, nor trading vessels belonging to other nations 
Moreover, he was perfectly aware of all the subterfuges by 
which Napoleon had himself broken the blockade, and he 
justly asserted an equal right to regulate his owti commerce 
and to modify his tariffs Nor did he ignore the negotia- 
tions opened with England without his knowledge, through 
Labouchere, and which Napoleon had taken pams to deny,^ 
although he avowed them somewhat later in a public 
document 

^ Napoleon to Champagny, December 22, l8io 
2 Under date of May i6, i8io 
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Napoleon lOon perceived, from Rimu*s finn attitude, 
that he mu5t go to war with Alexander if he wuhed to 
moke him pcltL From the 4th of August 1810, before he 
c\-cn communicated to him the decree of the 5th of August, 
he may be seen maVing hia first military preparatiom against 
Russia. He jiomts out to the long of Saxony the worki to 
be undertaken in order to make Torgau the dep6t for the 
arms of his kingdom, and the fortifications to be constructed 
at Modhn with a view to have a bridge over the Vistola, 
while to Clarke he notes the reinforcements to be fcnt to 
Dantne, to Glogau, to KfljtnD, and to Stettin.^ Hm 
requests to Alexander however, are none the less pressing. 
He has been informed that six hundred ships, English or 
neutral, are wandering about the Baltic, in a stale of panic, 
and be adjures him to have them seized, that England may 
ihcitby be forced to make peace , for he knows that she m 
m the last stage of distress.* But Alexander remained 
fahhful to his si'stcm, by seizmg the English vessels and 
respecting the neutrals. A month later brought fresh 
entreaties There were no real neutrals, they were aB 
English disguised under vonous flags and bearing hilse 
papers. They must be confiscated and England will be 
ruined. At the same tune, whfle thus soliating, he b 
preparing to pass from pmycn to threat*. His preparations 
are more active than ever He fortifies places on the 
Vistula, draws up for Clarke the framework of an army of 
300,000 men for Germany and of aoo 000 for Italy* 
secretly expedites 60 000 muskets and guns to the kmg of 
Saxony and sends considerable reinforcements to Vxvoot 
on the Elbe and Rapp on the Vistula, 

Napoleon had some months orgamsing his pre- 
panitions for war when he suddenly learned, towards the 
beginning of December that the Russians were, on their 
ode, constructing defensive works, not 500 leagues from 
their frontier as he was doing, but at about 100 behind it 
—namely on the Dwina and the Dniester He instantly 

I Nspoleon to U» Idag of Saxor^ and to Clai^ Augiat 4, 1810. 

* Kapokoo to Alexander October 13, tSio. 

* Ntpoleoe to Clarle Odober 6 iSio* 
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became indignant, and had a despatch written to Caulain- 
court, saying that ‘it is impossible not to see that these 
works show bad feeling on the part of the Russians Do 
they wish to make peace with England and to violate the 
treaty of Tilsit ? It would be the immediate cause of war ’ ^ 
But these menaces missed their mark Alexander listened 
to Caulamcourt’s representations with the utmost amiability, 
and then with mmute accuracy enumerated, to the astomsh- 
ment of our ambassador, the works which Napoleon was 
himself having executed at Modlin, at Praga, at Sierok, at 
Thorn, and at Dantzic, besides the consignment of arms 
and the troops he had sent to the king of Saxony and into 
the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw , he pointed out the eminently 
offensive character of such military precautions, the purely 
defensive attitude, on the other hand, of Russia, which was 
limited to the fortification of a few towns at a distance from 
the frontier, such as Dunaburg, Riga, Revel, and Smolensk, 
and to the recall of some troops firom Finland and Lithuania, 
he recounted his legitimate subjects of complaint against 
France — the Gahcian cessions, the rejection of the Pohsh 
convention, the offensive duphcity with which he had been 
treated m the affair of the mamage, our new encroachments 
in Italy and Holland, the bad faith displayed with regard 
to the contmental system by means of the licences, while it 
was sought to impose its harshest terms upon him Having 
finished this statement, he contented himself with appealing 
to Caulamcourt in a fnendly manner to be his judge in the 
matter , Caulamcourt, a just and upright man, knew far less 
of our position than did Alexander, and could not help 
admitting the legitimacy of his grievances, at one moment 
by his silence, at another by his confused explanations 
However disqmeting the subjects of complaint might 
have been which Napoleon seemed bent on incessantly 
reviving, instead of trying to make them be forgotten, they 
were as if effaced in one single day by the new attack on 
the rights of nations, which struck Europe dumb with 
astomshment, at the very moment that Alexander was 
addressing his well-grounded remonstrances to Caulamcourt 
1 Nipoleon to Champagny, December 5, 1810 
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On the loth of December 1810, in the midit of peace 
over the enure Continent vnth the exception of Spain, and 
without the ihadow of a pretext or provocation to allege 
for lU justification a message addres^ to the Senate by 
the Emperor mformed the European governments thfli 
Napoleon had annexed to the Empire the Valan, a part of 
Hanover, the Hanseatic towns, Lauenburg, the Duchy of 
Oldenburg and the whole coast from the. Ems to the Elbe. 
This act, extraordinary even in the author of so many 
uwrpaUons, was grounded on considerations even more 
cxtraordinarj The English said Napoleon, have tom 
asunder the public nghts of Europe a new order of dungs 
governs the universa Fresh guarantees having Uwwu 
ntemary to the annexation of the mouths of the Scheldt, 
of the Meuse, of the Rhine, of the Ems, of the Weier, and 
of the Elbe to the Empire appears to me to ^ /Ar Jirxi and 
tht most tmfcrlant The annexation of the Valais a 
the antiapatcd result of the immense works that I have 
been making for the past ten years m that part of the 
Alps, 

And dm was alL To justify ludi violence he did not 
condescend to allege any pretext — to urge forward oppor 
timibcs that were too long m developing, or to mate tiKkeiy 
subserve the use of force — he consulted nothing but ha 
policy in other words, his good pleasure. To take posses- 
sion of a country it was suffiaent that the country suited 
bun he said so openly as the simplest thing in the woiid, 
and thought proper to add that these new usurpations were 
but a beginning, the first according to his own eipressioii, 
of those which seemed to him stiD necessary And it was 
Europe, discontented, humbled, dnven wild by the barbarous 
folhea of the continental system, that he thus defied, « 
though he wished at any cost to convince every one th^ 
no amicable arrangement or conciliation was possible and 
tlwt there was but one course for governments or men of 
spirit to adopt, that of fighting unto death, Jlarroont m 
his Memoirs relates, that being m Paris about this penod, 
he went to see his fiiend and compatriot Decr^ the Mrnis^ 
of ilarlne, an eminently sensible and mteHectual roan, and 
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who greatly astonished him Marmont shared the intoxi- 
cation then so general, especially amongst the military, and 
firmly believed in the perpetuity of the Impenal phantas- 
magoria. In good faith, he believed that that fanciful 
creation stood on immovable foundations, that we had 
inherited Roman grandeur, and that a nation so brilliant 
and so restless, so incapable of governing herself, was 
destined to govern the world And the whole of France, 
like him, so seriously beheved this vision, that she continued 
dazzled and infatuated by it for many long years after the 
dream had vanished ‘ Well, Marmont,’ said Decrfes, ‘ so 
here you are , very happy at having been made marshal 
You look upon everything in a bnght light Would you 
hke me to tell you the truth and to unfold the future to 
you ? The Emperor is mad, quite mad , he will upset us 
all, as certain as we stand here , and all this will end in 
some fearful catastrophe ' ’ 




CHAPTER X 


STATT OF SPAIV AT TIIE EXD OF TITF YEAR 1809 — 
CAMrAIOV OF ANDALUSIA 
{AcvcPthfr r8io) 

It might hare been nipposcd, from the rmprndent manner 
in which Napoleon onnojtd the European goremmenti 
one after the other towards the end of i8io that the afloiri 
of Spain — which ought to hare been hrs prmapal, if not 
hi 5 sole, care — had taLen a new and unhoped for turn, 
that hi5 armies there had obtained some brilliant yictory 
that, m a word, he was on the ere of bong at length dif- 
cmbairassed from that exhaustive war which alcme had 
already cost him more soldicis than all his previooi cam- 
paigni together But it was nothing of the kind In ipitc 
of the 400 000 men whom he then maintained m the 
Peninsula, his domination there had never been less itablc, 
or ha name more detested his generals, in that quarter 
never more chsconroged, his partoana more downhearted, 
his enemies more confident 

When m the month of October iSio Napoleon had 
signed the peace with Austria, and the great masses of the 
army in Germany were once more at his disposal, every one 
expected to see them tnm back towards Spam, head^ by 
him wbo had just led them to victory at Wagrain- No one 
m Europe was any longer capable of attempting a diversion 
m favonr of that unfortunate country all were interested 
in her fiite, it n true, and gave her their best wishes, but 
they looked upon her fall os mentable, and resigned them 
selves to it beforehand England alone persisted m ’sup- 
porting Spam with 30 000 men, whom she kept m Portugal 
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under the orders of Wellington But, nobMthstanding the 
miracles which that little army had effected at Oporto and 
at Tala\era, how could it be supposed possible for it to 
hold out against the crushing reinforcements which were 
about to submerge the Peninsula, if the Emperor decided 
on bnnging the soldiers of Wagram thither? The English, 
like the Spaniards, looked forward to this contingency with 
dismay , King Joseph longed for it with his w'hole heart, 
seeing m it the consolidation of his tottering throne , the 
army looked fonvard to it as the termination of their 
humiliations and of long months of suffering , France, as 
the preliminar)' of a more certain peace than that w'hich 
had just been signed at Vienna 

Napoleon was so deeply impressed with the importance 
of such a resolve, that he announced his approaching 
departure for Spain to the Senate, prophesying ‘ the flight 
of the temfied leopard’ with more emphasis than w'as 
exactly becoming After such a promise, doubt no longer 
seemed allowable, and as early as the month of November 
1809 the rumour of his immediate arrival was so accredited 
in Spain, that King Joseph sent some of his officers to meet 
and welcome him ^ What those on the one side feared, 
and on the other hoped, from his presence m Spain, was 
not merely the undeniable superiority of his genius, but the 
certainty that nothing would be wanting either m resources 
or troops for the attainment of a great end, that the 
jealousies and rivalries which had paralysed the command 
would be extinguished , that he w'ould operate such great 
concentrations of troops as there was no force at that 
moment m Spam to resist, and which should sweep all 
before them like a hurricane It was so clearly the 
Emperor’s interest to show himself in the Peninsula, were 
It but for an instant, that he was every moment expected to 
appear there As time passed by, doubts, it is true, began 
to nse , but for many long months the very uncertainty was 
sufficient to intimidate and seriously to trouble his enemies 
Whatever may have been his secret intentions in this 
respect, there were two facts the evidence of which he could 
^ Memoirs of Miot de Melito 
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not mistake vithoot impcrniuig his fortuac and hts £imt 
The first was the necessity of finishing at any cost to 
dangerous a war, one which, during the campaign of 
Austria, had kept his best troops occupied, and mig^t he 
hiJ hands at a moment when he should most need his 
troops. The second was the impossibility of ending it 
without devoting to it all hu best military resources. For 
wcllnigh two years his finest armies had been engniphed m 
the Peninsula without having been able to establish bis 
authority over it he had employed there his best generals, 
his most experienced veterans, an Immense malinN and 
had luccccded m covering the country with blood and ruin 
but the work was no farther advanced than on the first day 
Although \ictors m the majority of engagements, our c*rps 
d armit our divisions, our detachments, were everywhere 
ciihcr held at bay or blockaded or neutralised m the 
positions they occupied, and if Spain was to be subdued, 
It could only be by some effort far superior to nil that had 
hitherto been attempted. 

After the battle ofTnlavera our armies, far from seeking 
to turn their numerical supenonty to profit by pursmng an 
enemy who though victorious was flying, had remained 
stationary for some tune, as though half stunned by the 
shock they had received. Wellington had been sble to 
retire, without being harassed, from Tnndllo upon Badajoi 
after which he pitched his camp between Badajoi and 
Alcantara, covering the southern frontier of Portugal He 
was not hunself m a position to undertake anything since 
the grent concentration of troops had been effected around 
Madrid , all the less smee he had been forced to give up 
the co operation of the Spanish army in coniequcnce of 
disappomtmcnts of every kind eipenenccd during the cam- 
paign of Talavera. We, on the other hand, when driven 
out of Portugal, had been obliged to evacuate Galida, and 
barely occupied half of Estremadura and of Old Castile 
to over the entire west of the Pcntnrila we had no 
control. To the south we had crossed the defiles of the 
Sierra Morena, and the Ime of the Guadia n a, only to safler 
the disaster of Baylen, and bad not shown ourselves beyond 
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La Mancha since Dupont’s defeat That single blow had 
lost us the whole of Andalusia, with its magnificent pro- 
vinces of Seville, Granada, Jaen, and Cordova In the east 
we were less unfortunate, for, with success, not however 
unmmgled ^vlth reverses, we maintained our possession of 
Catalonia and Aragon However, we did not then occupy 
either the province of Valencia, of Cuenga, or of Murcia 
In fact, we only held the north of the Peninsula, and even 
that was disputed by numberless guerillas, who unceasingly 
harassed our communications The centre, it is true, was 
inundated by our troops, but, after all, we were rather en- 
camped there than firmly established 

These unsubdued provmces were protected by natural 
obstacles of great strength, resulting from the very con- 
figuration of the country At every step we found rocks, 
torrents, defiles, and precipices, which afforded powerful 
means of defence to a fanatical population, and to armies 
that were unsteady in the plain or m a pitched battle, but 
formidable in minor actions, and wellnigh invincible when 
fighting m intrenched positions These provinces, more- 
over, were defended by fortresses that were so many centres 
of insurrection, and which we had been too neghgent in 
not capturing Such were Badajoz and Ohvenga m Estre- 
madura, Almeida, Elvas, and Abrantes, in Portugal, Ciudad 
Rodngo in Old Castile , Cadiz and Gibraltar m Andalusia , 
Mequmenza and Lerida m Aragon, Tortosa, Tarragona, 
Hostalnch, and Gerona in Catalonia, and many other less 
important places, which however could only be taken by 
a regular siege. For the last six months Gouvion Saint- 
Cyr had been ineffectually besieging Gerona, the crumbhng 
rocks of which Don Alvares de Castro, a true hero, de- 
fended at the head of a few thousand starving men , and 
Gerona, like Saragossa, proved of what prodigious endur- 
ance and courage the Spaniards were capable when it was 
a question of defending their towns 

Around this vast semicircle occupied by us m the centre 
of Spam, and which kept continually contracting towards 
the north, were grouped our different corps d'armke, facmg 
an almost equal number of Spanish corps, ever ready to 
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reform despite thefr repeated defeats. In Estremadtua 
Mortjcr and Soult were observing Wellington, ra La 
Mancha "Vnetor and Scbaiban watched the posses of Siena 
Moreno. They knew that in Andalusia the army of Gregorio 
della Cucsta had been largely reinforced, and was now 
under the command of Genej^ Areimga, a fiery and pre- 
lumptuous officer They conseqncntly expected to tee h 
soon appear beyond the defiles from whidi the beads of 
lU columni often emerged. In Cataloma and in Aragon, 
Saint Cyr and Sachet had to fight Blake and Reding. 
Suchet, beaten by Blake at Alcanli, avenged himself tt 
Maria and at Bclchlte, while he prepared also to besiege 
the strong places on the Ebro and unrelentingly puisued 
the bands of Mina. This was the prelude to his subsequent 
success, a success due to skilful adminrstratlon, dlstmguishcd 
mflitaiy talents, and the good fortune of never hav^g the 
English as adversaries. In the Astimas, General Bonnet 
had to fight against Mahy and Baltesteros while m Old 
Castile, General Marchand, who bad replaced daring 
his recall to France:, had lately suffered a most senons check 
from Del Barque, at the head of Romona s corps. 

In the provinces of the north, on our direct line of 
communication, NaTnrre, Alava, and Biscay the continual 
passage of our armies prevented the msurreefron from 
employing regular troops ogarast us. This defect, however 
they supplied by hondreds of guerillas, who captured our 
convoys, stopped our councri, pillaged our dep6^ harassed 
our detachments, killed our wounded and our stragglers, 
disabled one third of our effective soldiers before they 
reached them destination — in a word, did more harm thsn 
all the other Spanish armies united. The guerillss — an 
onginal and spontaneous production of this war and of 
Spam, not to be imitated with impunity in cmcninstances 
differing from those which gpivc them birth — had within a 
few months acquired an immense devdopmenL Certain 
It IS that, notwithstanding the great services they rendered, 
the guenhas have been fatal to Spam, from the habits of 
bngandage, want of discipline, and anarchy which they 
engendered. Had Spam been opposed to France nnder 
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the conditions of ordinary warfare, it would have undeniably 
been better for her never to have had recourse to so 
dangerous a weapon But in presence of an enemy who 
aimed at occupying, not one portion of her provinces, but 
her entire temtory, all regular war — nay, the shortest truce 
— became impossible. Spam could not choose either hour 
or means, no!r enjoy the benefit of long preparation, or of 
the precious advantages arising from disciplined resistance 
Before thinking of the preservation of order or of certain 
social principles, it was essential for her to hve and to 
remain a nation Without the guenllas she probably could 
not have achieved this object, for the war in Spain would 
not have lasted six months, and all the frmts of her long 
resistance would have been lost to Europe 

The general inaction of our armies was not alone caused 
by the considerable losses they had sustained, the extra- 
ordinary fatigue of the campaigns in Portugal and Estre- 
madura, or the extreme want in which they were hving , it 
arose quite as much from the deep discouragement which 
had seized its chiefs, the distrust and rancour which divided 
them, the want of unity of command, and the absence of a 
recognised and paramount authority Jourdan had been 
recalled to France after Talavera, and Soult had replaced 
him as chief of the staff to Joseph But the king had not 
pardoned Soult for his dilatormess in operating his move- 
ment on Plasencia, or for his inertness dunng the retreat 
of the Enghsh, or for his disinclination to follow any but 
his own inspirations Joseph, moreover, was stung to the 
quick by the merciless rigour with which Napoleon had 
noted his strategic faults, and discovered his petty dis- 
simulation at the end of the last campaign The blame 
and cnticisms which his operations had drawn down upon 
his head were not of a nature to encourage him to resume 
the offensive. He considered himself misunderstood, nay, 
almost sacrificed He felt insulted by the intractable be- 
haviour of the generals, shocked at their exactions which 
he had no power to repress, and profoundly humiliated by 
the state of financial distress in which he was left His 
treasury had no resources but the proceeds of the tolls at 
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hUlc respect for its own work, and lacking any legal btle or 
clearly defined attributes the central junta fued at Serille 
found Itself exposed to the jealous) of the local junta of 
that crty as well as to open resistance on the part of the 
juntas of Valcntaa, Estremadura, and several other provinces. 
Like c\TTy assembly which arrogates to itself the executrve 
ns well as the Icgislalhrc power it had committed many 
faults. It dapla)irf neither wisdom, nor foreu^t, nor 
practical spmt in the raiUtary administration, and had 
shown a greater tendency to declaim than to act AVhen 
It did act, Its acts were cntioscd, its decisions discussed, 
Its powers disputed and before long, conspiraaes were 
hatched against iL Such is the natural and wdknented 
fate of every government which refuses to ask the nation 
for a legal sanction to a power that has come to it by the 
chance of a revolution. The fault thus committed m not 
imposing on their delegates the obbgation of convoking the 
Cortes was expiated by the Spaniards only by a haiordous 
anarchy 

Thu great measure, all the more necessary that the 
danger hod become more menacing, was demanded on 
every side with increasing energy But, os always happens 
on similar occasions, the central junta found every sort of 
good reason for not resigning its dictatorship. IVith the 
sole view of perpetuatmg its own existence, it alleged 
vanous pretexts which did honour neither to its good futh 
nor Its patnotisra as for instance the fear that such an 
appeal to the nation would check its militaiy ardour or 
that It would cause power to fall into the hands of partisans 
of the old rigtwu^ or on the other hand that rt might give 
the control of public afiaira to fanatical rcformeri who 
would nun everything by mopportunc innovations. It saw 
no safety or mlvation for the country but m its own 
preservation — outside of that all was danger Soon, how 
ever frightened at its isolation and unpopularity and *1 
the conspiracies that were closing arotmd it, the central 
junta beheld itself forced to yield to public opimon, and to 
give up a portion of its attnbutes to an executive comnussjoa, 
of which one of its chief adversaries, the Marquis della 
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Romana, became a member Then, having to admit most 
reluctantly that its sersuces might some day be dispensed 
vith, It decided on convoking the Cortes in the month of 
March iSio This concession, at once tardy and in- 
sufficient, did not induce the public to pardon it for so long 
an usurpation, and its only reward was universal contempt 
Such was the general situation of Spam when Napoleon 
concluded peace with Austria, and uas called upon by the 
nature of events, as well as by his oft-repeated engagements, 
to put an end in person to so fatal a war He was the 
more bound to do so, in that he was the sole author and 
the sole partisan of this cnminal enterprise, which had 
been conceived, prepared, maintained, and continued by 
him in opposition to public feeling, and without the pretext 
of any national interest He owed it to the sufferings ot 
his soldiers vho were sacrificed for a most unvorthy cause, 
to his o^vn dignity, to the security of his other conquests — 
nay, even to the fame of his power and of his genius If 
he did not feel the force of these motives, he at least pre- 
tended to understand them He no sooner quitted Vienna 
than he despatched important reinforcements to the Pyre- 
nees, under General Loison, and announced that others, 
more numerous, would follow under Junot, in all forming 
a total of 80,000 infantry and 16,000 cavalry He sent 
Berthier to Bayonne, as Major-General, specially to super- 
intend then- orgamsation, and then spread the rumour of 
his approaching departure for Spain, with the view of 
intimidating his enemies there by the expectation of so 
formidable a contingency 

The Spaniards became impatient to act, in order to 
anticipate this danger They prepared a grand offensive 
operation against King Joseph, once more forgetting that, 
reduced to their own resources, they were incapable of 
confronting in pitched battle the large masses of French 
troops assembled on the great plains of Madrid Many 
circumstances contnbuted to make them commit this fault , 
such as the enthusiasm produced by the success of the 
Duke del Parque at Tamanes, and the hope entertained by 
the central junta of regaining its popularity by victory, 
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at the same time that the French can do them no harm 
and will be exposed themselves to the attacks of the Spanish 
detachments, and of the guenllas, which, under the protec- 
tion of these masses, and while the enemy’s attention would 
be taken up by them, might operate on their flanks and 
rear — this is the system which I have ahvays recommended, 
for w'hich the country' and people are particularly well 
calculated ’ ^ 

These counsels, dictated by good sense, which, alike in 
w ar and politics, is true genius w'hen combined ^Ylth rapidity 
of conception, w'ere disdainfully rejected The central 
junta were already discussing what ought to be done w'hen 
they should have taken possession of Madrid ^ Areizaga, 
a young ofiicer, full of courage, but presumptuous and 
thoroughly incapable, who had been raised to the command 
as much for his defects as for his good qualities, crossed 
the defiles of the Sierra Morena wath 50,000 men, in the 
first days of November 1809 From thence he rushed 
down into the plains of La Mancha with unparalleled 
impetuosity So certain did he feel of victor)', that he 
earned in his suite a troop of actors w'ho were rehearsing a 
piece intended to celebrate his entry into Madrid ® After 
a slight cavalry combat mth our advanced posts at Dos 
Bamos, he crossed Ocaha, and reached the Tagus near 
Aranjuez Then, becoming as hesitating as he had been 
resolute, and as if astonished at his own audacity, he lost 
tune in useless vacillation, sent one of his divisions across 
the river, then recalled it, and finally fell back upon Ocana, 
where his evil genius seemed to call him 

Soult, after some uncertainty as to the enemy’s intentions, 
had recalled Mortier and the fifth corps firom Talavera to 
Toledo, had made Sebastiani cross the Tagus near Aran- 
juez, and moreover brought forward the Desolle division 
and Joseph’s Guard to that point These combmed forces 
formed a total of about 35,000 excellent troops Their 
flanks were thoroughly protected , the nght by the second 
corps at Oropesa, against any offensive movement on the 

1 To Col Roche, October 28, 1809 Despatches 

2 Torena ® Miot 
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part of the English, and the left by Victor, who had re 
ascended the \-allcy of the Tagus ns ftir ai Fuente Dneniu 
On the evening of the 15th of November the two tnmes 
were completing their concentration in the environs of 
Ocaha, when three brigades of our cavalry suddenly fouixl 
thcinscl\’CJ In the presence of the whole Spanish cavalry 
Instead of rctlnng before a mass of such imposing appear 
ance, they charged it with impetuosity, and scattared it in 
disorder 

Next day the 19th our troops, without waiting fcff 
Victor boldly attacked the Spanish army The latter had 
taken np a position at Ocafla, its centre outside the town, 
Its Tight upon a imall hill near Noblejas, its left behind a 
ranne which was so deep as to shelter it from attack, but, 
on the other hand, hindered it likewise from makmg any 
attack. The forced inactinty to which this portion of 
Areizagas army was condemned allowed Sonlt to throw 
nearly all his strength against the Spanish right He 
charged it with Sebastiami cavalry and two dinsons of 
infantry while Senarmont thundered against the centre 
with thirty pieces of artillciy The Spcniards sustained 
this first attack stoutly although their cavalry Intimidated 
by the combat on the eve, was of no avaiL The Lcral 
division, decitnatcd by the Spanish fire had to retrograde, 
and the general fell severely wounded but the Spaniards 
were not allowed time to turn this momentary advantage 
to account Morticr at once pushing forward the Guard 
division, supported by that of DcsoTle, which rushed mto 
Ocafia, carT^ing it at the pomt of the bayonet, the Spanish 
Ime gave way and its troops dispersed, Scbastumi mstmtly 
fell upon the broken ranks with aH his cavalry and making 
a corps of 6000 men lay down their arms, merdleriy 
charged the scattered remnants of an army that was tnea 
nothing but a multitude scbied with panic, flying m 
directions. The battle had lasted three hours, and 
Spaniards had lost nearly 5000 men kHled and wounded 
and when mght fell, we had captured 35 000 pnsoucii, 
having lost but 1700 killed or wounded.^ 

I Soolt, In a kttei on the iob}cct of thl* battle (dated Nowober 
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Almost simultaneously news amved that Kellerman had, 
at Alba de Tonnes, avenged the check of Tamanes, and a 
little later, that the defenders of Gerona, after homble 
suffering, heroically endured, had succumbed, o\Ying to 
Saint-Cyr’s skilful arrangements (December i, 1809) 
Saint-Cyr, vho was in disgrace for having too boldly 
cnticised orders that were sent to him from Pans, had 
returned to France on the eve of the capitulation of the 
place, and all the honour of the success was attributed to 
l^Iarshal Augereau, whose short passage tlirough Catalonia 
had, however, only been marked by reverses 

These advantages, the importance of which was undeni- 
able, for a time raised the prestige of our arms in the 
Peninsula Considerable reinforcements entered Spam 
daily by the Pyrenees, and larger ones were still expected 
At Madrid the destination reserved for them by the Emperor 
was known First of all they were to march against the 
English, to drive them to the sea, and force them to re- 
embark after having destroyed all their estabhshments in 
PortugaL This was the plan he caused to be announced 
everywhere, and which, it was said, he was to carry out 
himself, before finishing the subjugation of the Peninsula, 
But It was almost impossible to calculate on the completion 
of his preparations, or, consequently, upon his amval in 
Spain, before the middle or the end of the next spring 
Between this and then could not something else be under- 
taken by that army which had just destroyed at Ocana, and 
with such ease, the last regular troops possessed by Spain, 
and the only rampart of Andalusia? The Emperor un- 
ceasmgly complained of our inaction On the nth of 
November 1809 he writes to Joseph ‘No more news of 
what IS being done in Spam 1 And yet, with so large and 
good an army, and in the face of enemies who are so little 
to be feared, how is it possible that more progress is not 
made in our affairs?’ 

22, 1809), calculates our loss at not more than 150 killed and 150 
wounded But this must be regarded as nothing but one of those 
bulletin falsehoods, which had become traditional in our army 
Mortier’s report is much truer, and he calculates our loss at 1200 men 
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rai icmitiTe to these reproaches. The victory 
yt which he assumed to himself all the credit, 
esh lustre on his military talents, rather under 
the battle of Tolavcrx His troops had 
heir ardour but irerc d3nng of hunger hkc the 
fi amidst provinces feaituUj cihaustcd by this 
e war And jet two steps off there was abund 
ery one m the nch plains of Andalusia, covered 
nous and opulent towns the resources of which 
untouched- \\Tiy not leiic Andalusia whfle 
Q they could undertake the campaign in Portugal ? 
there to fear now that the army of Andalusia 
“cd? He knew from the very Spaiuards them- 
the government of the central junta had tired 
me, and that many towns were disposed to sub* 
hope of ending such a state of anarchy More 
I most improbable that there was any cause to 
iversion the English as they had allowed 
) succumb, and would hkewise be held m check 
(Tanntt left on the Tagus. The conijuest of 
therefor^ would be a mere mihtaiy promenade 
mid throw the other provinces mto a state of the 
icouragement In short, the prospect pleased 
—Soult^ espeoaUj* who was weaned by Portugal 
xunters with the English. Joseph coriscqnently 
Jiapoleon, submitting the project to him, and 
m bis mde de camp, Qermont Tonnerre, with 
give the Emperor every explanation he might 

msidcration alone amongst this number was ol 
) influence Napoleon — the one, m fact, gfoonded 
Qportant resources to be found in Andalusia- 
ve as a rule to this spedes of argument, he was, 
iTticular moment, mc^tatmg a reductioii m the 
ic granted his brother frequently repeating that 
ea of the Spanish wal- were ruining his exchequer, 
military genius like bis, an advantage of this 
1 could not for a sm^e instant be weighed 
* Soolt to CUAe, IlecoBber 14, 1809 
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against the inconvenience and danger, from a strategic 
point of view, which an expedition to Andalusia presented 

The Emperor knew Spain well enough, after an experi- 
ence of two years, to be aware that the great difficulty was 
not so much the invasion of the country, as how to keep it 
They might advance mto Andalusia as they had done 
before , of that no one could doubt who knew the strength 
of the expeditionary army But then it would be necessary 
to occupy and to defend a vast territory situated at such a 
distance from our centre and from our hnes of communica- 
tion, and to devote numberless troops to this purpose, 
which, though sufficient for themselves, could never be of 
the shghtest assistance to the other corps cPaj mee engaged 
on tlie more essential points of the Peninsula. Moreover, 
at the extremity of Andalusia stood Cadiz, a fortified town, 
the siege of which alone would require a whole army 
Was it possible to subdue it m reasonable time? Was it 
wise to employ such a force at the extremity of Spain, 
when the English were threatening the country at its 
very heart? 

It seemed impossible for such palpable objections to 
escape Napoleon’s genius Even his enemies could not 
allow that he would commit such a fault ‘His first 
object will be to attack Portugal,’ wrote Welhn_gton on the 
14th of November i8og ^ However, he answered Joseph’s 
proposal simply by silence One word from him would 
have sufficed to stop everything, but that one word he 
abstained from pronouncing up to the last The nches of 
Andalusia made him forget the dangers of the expedition, 
and he allowed that to be done which he did not wish to 
order He wrote to Clarke and to Berthier every day on 
the affairs of Spam, and gave them the most minute instruc- 
tions about the reorgamsation of the C07ps d at mee, but his 
letters do not contain one single observation on the expedi- 
tion to Andalusia 

After fruitless efforts to obtain the desired authorisation. 
King Joseph took silence for consent, and the expedition 
was resolved upon It had been begun for upwards of a 
1 ^Yell^ngton to Lord Liverpool, November 14, 1809 
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month, when a letter from Napoleon waj received dated 
January 31 i8io contammg it 15 true, very excellent 
adnee os to the precautions which should be taken against 
a movement by the Englbh ‘There is nothing dangerous 
in Spam but the English, ^ said the Emperor aAcr having 
entiased the plan of campaiga But such retrospective 
disapprobation could no longer stop an enterprise that had 
been inspired by want of foresight, tolerated by cupidity 
and which was to have the most disastrous results. 

Joseph s army was composed of three corps commanded 
by Marshals Mortier and Victor and General SebasUanl 
with Soult as chief of the stafll It also comprised a 
reserve placed under the orders of Dcsollc. The second 
corps, now commanded b} General Rcjuicr had been left 
in observation m the valley of the Tagus, in the neighbour 
hood of Talavcra. The army arrived at the foot of the 
Siena Morena towards the middle of January The 
pnnapal defile of these mountains, that which passes by 
De*pefias*Pcrros, La Carolina, and Baylcn, oflbrded most 
admirable posts for defence, but whic^ could be turned 
on two sides — on the right ^ Almaden and Gaudal canal, 
on the left by San Estebaa Under these circumstances 
something more than the disheartened remnants of Arei 
saga s forces was required to defend this barrier albeit a 
strong one, against on army of 70 000 men led by cjpen 
cnced generals. Scbastiani therefore inarched by San 
Esteban, and \nctor by Almaden while the pnnapal corps, 
under Soult and Mortier advanced upon La Carolina. In 
view of these arrangements, the Spaniards, convinced of 
the nnposaibnity of arresting our advance, retired oiler 
some insignificant fightmg, though not without having left 
many pnsonen in our hands. 

the 32 d of January the three corps JParmit hod 
effected their junction on the Guadalquivir from Cordova 
to Andujar From thence Sebastiam turned off to the left 
upon Jaen, which immediately surrendered. He then 
took possession of Granada, after defeating Areizagn, who 
was pursued mto the kmgdom of Murcia, where he had to 
^ Napoleon to Bcrttier Junaiy 31 i8ia 
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give over his command to Blake Meanwhile Joseph made 
a triumphal entry into Cordova, and the 30th of Januarj' 
found him at Carmona, a few leagues only from Seville 
Here an important question suggested itself to the chiefs 
of the army Ought they to bend their steps to that 
capital, or would it be better to leave it on one side, and 
march straight to Cadiz, which was a far more important 
place, and which they might perhaps succeed in taking 
by surpnse ? 

It was doubtless known that the defences of Seville 
could not stop us for any length of time, that a portion of 
the inhabitants were well disposed towards us, from hatred 
of the now thoroughly contemptible central junta, and that 
the fall of Seville would produce a profound impression of 
discouragement But it was also knoivn that unless Cadiz 
were in some sort earned by assault, notvuthstanding the 
canal which separated it from the mainland, it would be 
most difficult to take it , and furthermore it was known ^ 
that a Spanish division, commanded by the Duke d’ Albu- 
querque, was on the way to the assistance of Andalusia, 
that it had crossed the Sierra Morena, almost on the same 
line as Victor’s corps d’aim'ee^ had already reached Car- 
mona, and was hurrying on by forced marches to Cadiz 
Despite the ground which Albuquerque had thus gamed 
upon us. It might still be not impossible to overtake him 
on the road, perhaps even at the very gates of Cadiz, in 
which case an attempt could be made to enter the town 
pell-mell with him 

"Whether this supposition were right or wrong, it was 
the only chance of surprising Cadiz, and it was our duty to 
attempt it A council was held at Carmona, and the 
generals were divided, but Soult’s opinion decided the 
balance in favour of the march on Seville ^ According to 

1 This IS evident from Soult’s letters to Berthier of January 25 
and 31, l8io 

2 Soult, according to his custom, did not fail to throw the blame of 
this on others, but on this point we have many proofs which seem con 
elusive , first his own, though m a doubtful form it is true ' It is 
probable that Seville •null bnng Cadiz with it,’ he wrote to Berthier 
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his view, the moral efiect produced by the capitulation of 
Seville would bring about that of Cadix. * Let ^em answer 
for Cadlx to me, and I will answer for Seville 1 he 
exclaimed m reply to the entreaties of General O Farrell, 
who tned to divt^ him from this project 

Up to the last moment the central junta had maintained 
the i^dest delusions amongst the inhabitants of Seville. 
Even as late as the aoth of January, when our advance 
guards were already on the Guadalquivir they announced 
by a proclamation plaxmrdcd throughout Seville, that there 
was nothing to fear, and that Areiiaga was about to stop us 
in the Sierra Morena, while Del Parque would fall upon 
our flanlts. Thu assurance notwithstandingi Ibe members 
of the junta did not fail to prepare for departure to Cadu. 
^^^len the French army appeared before Seville there was 
no choice brut to surrender Then for the first time the 
popular intellect, ever slow in such cases, discovered that 
declamation and action were two very diflerent matten, 
that the members of the junta were not heroes because 
they were unceasingly talking of conquest and death, though 
they never left their houses that their incapaaty and pre- 
sumption, thar noisy and restless inertness, their absurd 
plans of campaign, had been the pnndpol If not the sole 
caosei, of oil the deplorable disasters of the past twelve 
months that although their obstinacy in postponing the 
clectionj might have arisen from on iU-founded conviction 
that they alone were capable of saving the country it also 
might have been due to the perverse ambition of prcscrvmg, 
contrary to the wish of the nation, a dictatorship which had 
never been conferred upon them by any legal mandate, and 
of which they had not known how to make any but tbe 
most wretched use. Their systematic falsehoods, their pre 
tended victoncs, their cynical acts of despotism committed 
under the name of bboty were now recalled and they 

on Jannaiy *7 Tbcn tberr U Jofeph"! totinxmy which is rcij 
tffirmtliT^ and Is cootshicd In a leUer addressed to tbe Duchetse 
dAbiantes, dated August ag, 1834 that of Mlot, who followed tbe 
aimj and who In goicfnl. Is rery ei*ct j and laiiy that of Marshal 
jerudan, who speaks from the accounts gfren by gracrali. 
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were accused of hiMug shamefully speculated upon the 
misfortunes of the countr} for their own pnvatc interests 
Popular hatred, implacable in its justice, because it generally 
succeeds blind fa\our, sought them out in their verj homes, 
some were arrested and subjected to the worst treatment, 
but b) far the greater number had lied at the first sign of 
danger 

King Joseph made his entrj into.Sc\ille on the rst of 
Februarj, after a feeble show of resistance, which was not 
long continued, as the inhabitants felt that it would only 
entail the destruction of the town, wnthout effectually 
stopping our progress Although the French were justly 
execrated in Spain, Joseph’s character was known and 
appreciated All were aware that the dream of his ambition 
was to make himself beloved by his subjects He was 
consequent!) rcceued at Senile almost as a liberator, so 
much had the gosernment of the junta there rendered itself 
odious and contemptible No conquest ever took place 
under happier auspices ‘ One might consider the w'ar as 
almost ended,’ writes Soult to Bcrthier on the 3d of 
Februarj' The expedition hitherto had been nothing but 
a triumphal march across magnificent plains and under 
the finest sky in the world Our soldiers had abundance 
of everything, the inhabitants were full of civility towards 
us, the war contributions were duly paid, and King Joseph 
was radiant 

In this state of ecstasy he drew up the most ridiculous 
proclamations, one moment declaring in Napoleonic style 
‘ that resistance was useless, since unchangeable destiny had 
decided the fate of Spam,’ m another promising the Spaniards 
‘ to erect a third pillar of Hercules ’ to the memory of those 
who had ‘ reconquered for France her natural allies ’ He 
fondly fancied that he had invented a new method of 
making war, which consisted in seducing and charming his 
enemies by the grace and amenity of his proceedings, in 
place of brutally attacking them in the old style by showers 
of cannon-balls Sebastiani had also entered Malaga almost 
without striking a blow Joseph persuaded himself that 
owing to the peshge he had now acquired m Andalusia a 
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Bimple mmmonj to surrender would be sufficient to induce 
ffirh fortified place to submit At the same time therefore 
that he sent \’1ctor’i arr/>s karmic feftward to march upon 
Cadu, he despatched Morticr to the Guadiana to summon 
Badajoz, wrote to Ncy who had then returned to Old 
Castde, to summon Oudad Rodrigo, and desired Suchet 
to maVe a demonstration of the same descnpiion against 
VaJenoa, 

The news of the resistance of Cadu was the first blow 
which undeceived him in the midst of his beautiful dream. 
Despising the orders of the central junta, which tried to 
attract him to Senile, where he would have been caught 
without profit or advantage to any one, Albuquerque had 
dearly perceived that Cadiz was the one single strategic 
pomt of importance in Andalusia, and that at any cost he 
ought to save iL Thither therefore he marched, day and 
night, without allowing himself to be diverted from his ob- 
ject, efleded the entrance of lo ooo men into the town 
and thereby rendered an incalculable service to the Spanish 
cause 

Surrounded on almost every side by the sea, joined by a 
narrow lagoon to the Isle of I^n, which is separated fiom 
the mainland by a deep and wide channel, protected by 
formidable defences, provisioned by an invmcible fleet, and 
defended by a large garrison destined soon to be supported 
by a strong Engiuh contingent, the town of Cadu was well 
nigh impr^nablc, and might defy every efibrt of the army 
of Andalusia- TTic members of the central junta who hod 
taken refuge there were at once replaced by a Regency 
composed of five members. Tha Regency obtained exten- 
sive powers, and was commissioned to govern while waiting 
for the approadung convocation of the Cortes, The defence 
was then vigoronsly orgamsed, and when Victor appeared 
before the place, and had frmtlessly summoned it to sur 
render he could do no more than mvest it until he was m a 
position to undertake regular siege operationi. 

The resistance of Cadu was the final term of Joseph s 
prosperity , from that date everything began to ^ from 
bad to worse. He almost simultaneously Icwnt that Sachet’s 
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summons to Valencia, Ney’s to Ciudad Rodrigo, and Mor- 
tier’s to Badajoz, had m no "mse supplied their lack of siege 
artillery, or produced any more effect than that of Victor at 
Cadiz These marshals had all to withdraw after a species 
of bravado unworthy of real generals, and their failures 
did not contnbute to render them better disposed towards 
Joseph. Moreover, at that same moment, Napoleon had 
struck his brother a blow which he felt a thousandfold more 
keenly Joseph was persuaded that he had converted 
the Emperor to his ideas upon Spain, and his favourite plan 
of conquering it by gentle means, when a decree was com- 
municated to him, issued on the 8th of February 1810, by 
which all the provinces situated to the north of the Ebro 
were formed into military governments, independent of the 
royal authority, and subject to the control of the Emperor 
alone The govemors-general of those provinces — Suchet, 
Augereau, ReiUe, and Thouvenot — ^were invested with all the 
nghts of sovereignty, including the levying of taxes and of 
contributions for the pay and maintenance of the army 
The monthly subsidies granted to Joseph were at the same 
time reduced to 2,000,000 francs Soon afterwards other 
decrees deprived him of all influence m the direction of 
the armies Mass6na was made commander-in-chief of the 
army in Portugal , Soult, that of the army of Andalusia , 
while Joseph was hmited to the command of the DesoUe 
division, under the derisive title of Army of the Centre, 
and thus found himself despoiled of all control over the 
mihtary operations, as he had aheady been of all political 
authority 

In a nuhtary sense this innovation was intended to facili- 
tate the work of the conquest by dividing its labour Napo- 
leon attributed die faults and misfortunes of the campaign 
of 1809 to the system of one sole direction personified in 
Marshal Jourdan, without being wilhng to admit that those 
faults and misfortunes were due far more to a lack of unity 
than to excess of centrahsation , for Jourdan had been 
thwarted mcessantly, at one moment by inopportune orders 
from the Emperor, at another by the resistance of the gene- 
rals To multiply commands and responsibilities was not 
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the wny to dJmltiUh the eril , and direction even of an 
infenor kind, provided It were in the handi of one penon, 
was of £ir higher vaJne than the greatest talents, accom 
ponied by divided action. 

From a pobtical point of \icw the decree of February 8 
was the prclumnory to a definiti\-c annexation of the pro- 
vinces of the Ebro to the Empire, an annexation destined, 
said the Emperor to indemnify him for the cxpcnsei and 
saenfices he had made for Spain I Aftxn- having given 
Spain to his brother, he took it back from him piece by 
piece, to defray the expenses which that same donation 
had occasioned him then recognising that Joseph also 
had a right to some compensation, he offer^ him 
Portugal m exchange for the Ebro provinces I In this 
fashion, in this dismemberment, in this singular chaos, in 
this endless mess of words and things, were all the solemn 
dcdamtions as to the mdependence and the mtegnty of 
Spam to end I Another motive, no doubt, for the pro- 
mulgation of these projects, the bearing of which no one 
could mistake, was a d<airc to prepare the public mmd of 
Europe for the annexation of Holland, the Valais, and 
the provinces of the Elbe and ‘Wescr It would be diffi- 
cult to believe in such madness, if it were not expressed 
at length in King Josephs correspondence with the Em- 
peror On the 9 th of &ptcmber iSio Napoleon wrote to 
Champagny mstnictiDg him in a few days to inform the 
Spanish Minister that I wish to kavt tht I^t hank of tht 
Ehro as an tndtmmty for tht tnonty and for all that 
Spain has cost tat nf to this present moment Thus, by 
a perversion of ideas which at Cist looks like a terrible 
bit of irony the Spaniards in his eyes were transformed 
mto his debtors, and were under obligations to him 
for the advances he had to them in the form of so 

many massacres 1 

Joseph returned to his capital towards the middle of 
May i8io sore at heart, and uttering the most bitter com- 
phunU, speakmg on every occasion of sending in his re 
signation but never having the courage to act up to his 
words, although encouraged to do so by his most mtimate 
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ad\ isers ^ He wote letter after letter to the Emperor, and 
sent him his l^\o ministers D’Azanza and Almenara, succes- 
sn ely, m the hope of inducing him to reverse his decisions 
He A\as now no more, he vrotc, ‘than the cojiaagt of the 
INIadrid hospitals ’ He beheld himself abandoned by the 
majonty of his attendants, whom he could no longer support 
Personally he had no other ambition than that of withdraw- 
ing into private life, ‘ but he deplored the change which had 
been effected m his brother’s feelings, and the gtadual dis- 
sipation of an tinmciisc fame I very much fear,’ he 

added, ‘ that your majesty does not see the end of this 
temble convulsion ’ ” From time to time real exclama- 
tions of grief escape him on the painful position m w'hich 
he has been placed, and on the cruelty of prolonging ‘ the 
soiiouful agony of a brother upon the throne of Spam ! ’ ^ 
Napoleon did not trouble himself with answering these 
letters, w'hich m his eyes were merely importunate lamenta- 
tions He did not even deign to receive Joseph’s minis- 
ters, except at very rare intervals, and they never obtained 
from him any real concession To clear himself before the 
Spaniards from the suspicion of having had any share in 
the decree which broke up their country, Joseph indulged 
in a thoroughly platonic kind of revenge by himself dividing 
the whole of Spain, including the provinces beyond the 
Ebro, into departments But his subjects showed him no 
gratitude for such useless respect to their national integrity 
A disguised contempt was his only reward, and Joseph 
resented their ingratitude with an amount of grief and of 
confidence in his own good intentions not less ridiculous 
than it is touching Writmg to his wife, he says, ‘ I hope 
that posterity may one day pity a great nation for having 
misunderstood the king which in its bounty Heaven has 
bestowed upon it ' ’ ^ 

However this may be, the expedition into Andalusia 
proved to be only another great mistake added to all the 

^ See on this subject the Memoirs of Miot de M^Iito 

2 Joseph to Napoleon, August 8, 1810 

3 Ibid f August 10, 1810 

* Joseph to Queen Juhe, Nor ember 8, iSio 
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faults which had already bcea committed in Spam. It 
procured us enormous resource*, ft is true, cipedally at 
the outset, and afforded a kind of moraentar) re v i va l to a 
monarchy that was dying from inanition but its sole result, 
from a military porat of view, was to pamlyie an army of 
70 000 men, who might bare been much more usefully 
employed on other pomts, m those combat* by which the 
6itc of the Pcnmaula was decided- Having conquered 
Andalusia with such case, the army had the utmost difficulty 
in keeping it. There was no choice between evacuating it 
completely which would lurve been a *lar or remaining 
there m some sort as prisoner*, on pretext of possessing iL 
Our foldicrs seemed to hold Andalusia, but m reality it 
was Andalusia which hdd them. From 35 000 to 30,000 
men were required before Cadiz almost as many were 
needed to keep back the insurgent* of Ronda, to mask 
Gibraltar and to bold at bay the armies of Murda and 
Valencia, commanded by Blake a corps of observation 
was, moreover essential on the side of Badajo^ besides 
gamions m the prmapal town*, with a dmsion m the Sierra 
Morena and La Mancha- So difficult a task would fully 
try the powers of the army in Andalusia, a* became dearly 
apparent when Massifna required their help. 
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TORRES VEDRAS MASS^;NA AND WELLINGTON MASS^NA’s 

RETREAT FUENTES DE ONORO 

{Augifsi i 2 >io-Jime i8ii) 

While the foregoing events were taking place in the south 
of the Peninsula, Wellington made no move in support of 
the Spaniards All that he had been able to do for them 
was to remain as long as possible on the Guadiana, so as 
to hold back one corps of observation m that quarter 
Although assailed by the most pressing entreaties, he refused 
either to run the risk of losing his small army for Areizaga 
in a campaign undertaken in opposition to his advice, and 
of which he had foretold the unsuccessful issue, ^ or to 
attempt a diversion m Old Castile m favour of Andalusia 
In that region he would have to fight Ney, Kellerman, and 
Regnier, whose combined forces were far supenor to his 
own, without mentioning the large reinforcements which 
were then pounng into Spam ‘ I am perfectly aware,’ he 
wrote on this subject to Bartle Frere, ‘of the advantage 
which the general cause would derive from the movement 
of the Bntish army into Castile, if it be true that the enemy’s 
reinforcements have not yet entered Spain. I should doubt, 
however, the truth of the report, which states that only 
8000 have arnved, both on account of the time which has 
elapsed since they passed Pans, and because the enemy 
has hitherto acted with so much caution that I do not 
believe he would incur the risk of collecting at the Sierra 

1 He predicted Areizaga’s defeat in a letter to Col Roclie dated 
November 19, 1809 
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Morcnn the large force which hoi lately been collected lo 
that quarter if the near approach and the expected early 
arrival in Castile of the reinforcements did not remove all 
chance of danger from this measure. But these conjectures 
respecting the probable period of the nrriial of the rein 
forcements would not present me from making a movement 
into Castile, if the enemy was not at the present moment 
in greater strength in that pronnee than I can bring into 
the field * 

Independently of these motives, dictated by his superior 
foresight, "WcUington might have alleged the danger of 
leaving Lisbon uncovered and also of compromising plans 
as yet unknown, although so famous hercaficr to whi<A he 
justly attached the salvation not only of Spam and of the 
English army, but even to a certain point of the European 
cause itsclfi Smcc Austria had laid down arms by ugnmg 
the peace of ^Herma, and had thus proved the ineffiaency 
of England* last allies — since among the sovcreignj of the 
Continent Napoleon boasted none but courtiers or subjects, 
elhngton saw that all the resources and all the elTorts of 
his gigantic power would be turned against the only country 
which still struggled for the hberty of Europe. "W^ot could 
Spam achieve with her bands of insurgents and her defeated 
onnies, albeit so p erse vering? or the small Englnb army 
effect against so formidable on adversary aided by the 
combmed forces of so many luUons ? But during the very 
tune when the world looked upon all os lost, and Napoleon^ 
proudest enemies were growing weak, 'Wellmgton never 
despaired of the cause he had embraced Far from allowing 
himself to be cast down by the magnitude or the imminence 
of the danger he denved from that very circumstance, not 
only the resolution of fighting to the last extremity but 
also the energy to conceive and to execute a project which 
win contmue to be the admiration of the world, and an 
everlasting lesson to nations oppressed by foreign rule. 

He bad always thought that some day sooner or later 
the whole of Europe would rise against Napoleon’s tyranny 
provided that an opportunity for such a nsing were afford^ 

^ D«^wldie> I Wellington to Baxtle Frere, Janoaiy 30, 1810. 
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to It by a prolonged resistance in certain points The end 
to aim at therefore \^as, in Ins opinion, not so much to 
dme the French out of the Peninsula, as the tacticians of 
the central junta \\ildly fancied, but rather to keep the 
contest there aluc at any cost, until the moment should 
arrne for so mcMtable and unucrsal a revolt In view of 
the new invasion pouring into Spam, he could not dream 
of undertaking any ofTensn e operations against the French 
E%en if conducted with genius, they would have rapidly 
exhausted his ^er}' limited forces His small army, though 
bra^c, strong, and vcll-disciplincd, being maintained at the 
almost imariable figure of 30,000 men, and obliged to 
submit to the admixture of auxiliaries that were almost 
^alueless, could not have lasted a month amidst the large 
masses of French troops then m Spam He therefore 
resohed to intrench it in strong positions, rendered still 
more formidable by every resource of defensive warfare, 
Mhere he might defy supenority in numbers and the risk of 
surpnse, vhere he could also obtain supplies by sea, and 
V hence if necessarj' he might embark in case of disaster, 
vhere, also, he might take advantage of the distances and 
the difficulties of communication vhich were so rapidly 
exhausting our troops, by creating around us a desert in 
which we should find it impossible to live To stand out 
under these restricted but vigorously conceived conditions, 
and to resist with indomitable obstinacy until Europe, 
ashamed to let him succumb, should come to his succour, 
vas the only course which afforded Wellington some chance 
of success in view of the feeble means at his disposal , and 
such, vith equal firmness and decision, was the one he now 
adopted The necessity which suggested it to him in no 
wise diminishes the merit or originality of an operation 
which was, one may say, without precedent in military 
history 

The position he was seeking for he found in the environs 
of Lisbon, m the peninsula formed by the Tagus at its 
entrance to the sea. Protected on almost every side either 
by the ocean or the river, which at this point is nearly as 
wide as an inland sea, this peninsula was accessible only on 
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the north Trhtrc h jomcd the mainland. There, however, 
the prolongation of the Sierra d E*trcUa pre*cnlcd a scries 
of ragged heights, craggy prcdpiccs, and deep ravines filled 
with torrents, forming a trac natnral baxner, the strength 
of which had already struck more than one military obscrw 
In 1799 Sir Charles Stnart and later the French engineer 
Colonel Vincent, had made plans of the ground, for the 
formation of open works, but not of a fortified endoturc.' 

■\\cUlDgton was the first who conceived and executed 
the project of transforming the whole peninsula into a 
colossal fortress, of more than a hundred mfles m circum 
feitncc. He desired that this fortress should be composed 
of three concentric cndosurcs, defended by cannon, and 
large enough to contain not only his army and the Portu 
guesc allies — compnsing the regular troops, the mflitia, and 
Ordenanzas — but the whole available population of the 
Southern provinces of Portugal, with their harvests, then- 
cattle, and their provisions, so that the countt) surrounding 
Lisbon should offer no resource whatever to the mvaders. 
He at the same time secured hu retreat by meaiu of a 
spaaous and fortified port, in which, should any untoward 
ncadent occur the English army and even the Portuguese 
troops might embark in safety This immense dtadel ex 
tended to the north from Zuembrc and the heights of 
Torres Vedras, which protected its front, as far as Akmqucr 
thence to the cast by Sobral and Alvera it followed the 
counterforts of the Ettiella which overhung the Tagus, and 
extended to Lisbon where it was covered alike by the 
mouth of the nver and by the ocean. 

Notwithstanding the strength of this position, it is clear 
from a note addressed by Conning to the hlarquis of 
Wellesley and from Lord Lirerpool s conespondence with 
Wellington, that the English Cabinet for a long time enter 
tamed a marked preference for Cndu, which no doubt was 
still more impregnable. But, without m any way denying 
this advantage, WeDmgton persisted in his project of defend- 
ing the lines of Torres Vedras. First, because Cadiz could 
defend itself^ and two centres of reriitance were of more 
* hApIer Pcnliisular \\ ar 
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avail than one , secondly, because from Torres Vedras he 
could advance more easily into the heart of the Peninsula, 
or, on the other hand, retue from it, as we now occupied 
Andalusia Lastly, a much larger army might be held in 
check there than at the island of Leon, which could be 
invested with comparatively few troops ^ 

Since the truly disgraceful issue of the Walcheren 
expedition, — ^which had cost England so much both m 
men and money, besides the loss of her influence abroad, 
— the English Cabinet had m part been renewed by the ad- 
mission of Perceval, of Lord Liverpool, and Lord Wellesley, 
the elder brother of Wellington Nevertheless it con- 
tinued excessively timid, chiefly owing to its weakness m 
Parhament The anger of the opposition at the mis- 
management of the war had produced a reaction m the 
public mind, which fell severely not only upon Chatham 
and Castlereagh as the authors of that unfortunate expedition, 
but even on Welhngton himself, although he had been over- 
powered with titles and national rewards Not to expose 
himself, to leave nothing to chance, to avoid every doubtful 
action, was the invariable burden of the song, unceasingly 
repeated by a ministry which felt that Wellington’s first 
check would drive them from office , it was equivalent to 
ordering the General never to fight Although he had his 
brother m the Cabmet to support his views, and knew better 
than any one else the true value of prudence, Welhngton 
was irritated by the constant obstacles which encumbered 
his every act Lord Liverpool wrote to him on the loth 
of March i8io, ‘Your chances of successful defence are 
considered here by all persons, mihtary as well as civil, so 
improbable, that I could not recommend any attempt at 
what may be called desperate resistance ’ 

Such m fact was the prevailing opinion Welhngton 
answered him, saying ‘ 'Whatever people may tell you, I 
am not so desirous of fighting desperate battles , if I was, 
I might fight one any day I please But I have looked 

to the great result of our mamtaimng our position m the 
Peninsula, and have not allowed myself to be diverted 
^ Despatches Wellington to Lord Liverpool, March i, i8io 
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from It by the Trishci of the alhe*, and probably of some of 
onr own anny, that I shonld inlcrfcrc more actively In some 
partbl aflmn and I have not harassed my troops by 

marches and countermarchc*, in conformity to the cncray^j 
movements. I beUc^'c that the world m the Peninsnla 
begm to believe that I am right All I beg is, that if 
I am to be responsible I may be left to the exercise of my 
own Jodgraent * 

But he was more sensitive to the ingrabtude of hii 
fcllow’-atizcns, and felt it bitterly though he disdained to 
complain. I sec, be writes to Lord Liverpool, that the 
Common Council of the City of London have desired that 
my conduct should be inquired rate I cannot expect 
mercy at their hands, whether I succeed or fail and if I 
should fail they will not mqulre whether the failure is owing 
to my own incapaaty, to the blameless gtotb to which wc 
are all liable, to the faults or mlstahes of others, to the 
deficiency of our means, to the senous difficulties of our 
situation or to the great power and abfiities of our enemy 
In any of these cases I shall become their \ictim but I 
am not to be alarmed by this additional risk, and whatever 
may be the consequences, I shall contmue to do my best 
m this country * 

From the beginning of the month of October 1809 
with the old of Colonel Fletcher of the Engmeem, he had 
employed thousands of workmen and peasants, without 
mtcimission, in throwmg np intrench ments, constructmg 
rcdonbti and forming sluices for mandating the plain. He 
also induced the Portuguese Regency to enforce the old 
mibtary laws which permitted it to arm the whole popula 
bon, and distnbute pikes to those to whom no muskets 
conld be given. According to on official return of April 
1810 the population armed with pikes alone amounted to 
219 040 men, a largo portion of whom afterwards received 
muskets, in addition to the 105 000 who had already 

* Dcspatcbei I WdllDjton to LirerpooJ April a, iSia See 
Soppknjcnljiiy Dapotdie*, vol*. tI. tnd Lcttm from liTorpool to 
WdJoky 

• DespitUdjai, Jtntuury a i8ia 
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obtained them The regular Portuguese army, organised 
by jNIarslial Beresford, commanded and greatly improved 
by English officers, amounted to 30,000 men , the remainder 
consisted of mihtia recruited in the tovns, and of the Oiden- 
anzas, or IcMCs of peasants These troops, though not very 
formidable on a field of battle, v ere thoroughly capable of 
defending the mtrenchments 

The Regency had to enact other decrees in order to 
oblige the inhabitants to move with all their effects within 
the lines Although this vas more or less a harsh proceed- 
ing, It was after all less onerous to them than the certainty 
of being despoiled by the French army. Wellington at the 
same time recommended that the gentlemen should be 
requested to stay in the country itself, and form a germ of 
revolt,^ and he ordered the destruction of the bridges and 
the mills on all the streams, excepting at such points as 
^\ere necessar)'- for his oi\n operations Lisbon had to 
submit to the stnetness of militar}" rule A fleet, composed 
of a large number of frigates and transports, lay under the 
forts of St Julien to insure the retreat of the army, and 
lastly, the subsidy granted to Portugal was increased at 
Wellington’s request to nearly five-and-twenty millions of 
francs, not including the pay and commissariat of the army, 
the expenses of which he liquidated ith tlie most rigorous 
exactness 

These clear and energetic measures, executed in the 
teeth of the resistance which he encountered from the 
discouragement and scepticism of his own government, and 
from the effeminacy, love of routine, and inertness of the 
Portuguese Regency, were conceived and carried out by 
Wellington with the full and thorough foresight of the con- 
sequences which they Avould produce, not only for the 
Spanish, but for the European cause itself After having 
studied the enormous preparations for this memorable 
operation and the lofty thoughts which inspired it, one is 
amazed to see our authors of memoirs and our mihtary 
historians, such as Pelet and Marmont, attnbuting the 
success which crowned his plans to Wellmgton’s ‘ lucky star ’ 
1 Despatches To Sir Chas Stuart, March i, 1810 
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On the contrary, no one ever more closely calculated the 
bearing of his enterpnies, no one ever prepared or belter 
mented his succeis, no one ever wrested It more obstinately 
from blind fortune ‘If we can mamtain ourselves in 
Portngah he wrote to a member of the Portuguese Regency 
the war will not cease m the Pcnlniula^ and if the wax 
lasts m the Peninsula, Europe will be saved I am also of 
opinion that the position I ha\T chosen for the struggle is 
good that It IS one calculated by its nature to defend the 
very heart {F&mc 'mimt) of Portu^ and that if the enemy 
cannot drrve us from it, he will be obliged to retreat. In 
which case he will run great nsk of being lost, and at all 
events be forced to abandon FortugaL * 

\^^len he wrote these prophetic lines, so long anterior 
to the event, the English General was a very minor personage 
compared to the Master of Europe but it was he who 
represented moral force as opposed to the brute force of 
numbers and overweetung power He had on his side, 
not only the goodness and justice of his cause, but also 
superiority m effort, m foresight, prudence, and discernment, 
m great results acluevcd by small means, in the most calm 
and loflerible resolve, m the very elements, in short, which 
above oil else insure victory By these too AVellington 
has earned the r en ow n of having struck the most decisive 
blow against Napoleon $ overwhelming power The war 
of Russu was, it is true, the determining cause of his 
downfall, but without this wedge of iron, which from i8io 
onwards penetrated so deeply into the sides of the giant, 
paralysing all his movements, who can dare to assert that 
the war of Russia would ever have token place ? 

After having during the course of six months constantly 
announced his departure for Spam Napoleon abandoned 
the project, if indeed he ever entertained it — which one 
may fairly doubt fium the noisy publicity given to his 
promise. In domg this he was influenced either by 
repugnance to a war of detail which held out no prospect 
of glory or as Jomiiu says, from dislike to a country that 
produced so many fanatics. He offered the command of 
^ DopfUdiei j To Don Foij**.^ 
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the army in Portugal to that one amongst our generals who, 
next to himself, had ranked as our first warrior, ever since 
an iniquitous sentence of banishment had deprived France 
of the services of Moreau Mass^na had the utmost repug- 
nance to an enterprise of which he very keenly appreciated 
both the difficulties and the dangers He entertained no 
illusions with regard to the Empire and its false grandeur 
Born in 1758, and older than the majority of his companions 
in arms, he considered that he had earned a right to repose 
by his glonous mihtary services , and his constitution, 
worn out by so many campaigns and so much fatigue, was 
beginning to feel the first symptoms of old age He 
yielded, however, to Napoleon’s entreaties, promises, and 
flattery, and accepted, though unwillingly, a mission the 
sad mistakes of which he only partially foresaw ^ 

Mass^na was to have under his orders the corps of 
Ney, Junot, and Regnier, amounting together to 70,000 
men He was to be reinforced later by about 20,000 
men, sent from the north under the command of General 
Drouet, and by Mortier’s corps d’arviee, which, coming from 
Andalusia, was to enter by the Alentejo, and to join him 
on the left bank of the Tagus But this was not all, for 
Napoleon desired that so soon as Massdna should have 
entered Portugal the army of Aragon itself should move 
to his support Suchet had just ended the sieges of Lerida 
and of Mequinenza bnlhantly, and was about to begin that 
of Tortosa The instant Tortosa should have surrendered, 
he was to leave half his army with Macdonald, who had 
just replaced the inefficient General Augereau m Catalonia, 
and to march with the other half as far as Valladolid, where 
he would be able to support Mass^na’s operations ^ Of 
all these forces, however, Mass^na had actually at his 
disposal only the three corps d’armee, and of all the re- 
inforcements so liberally promised to him, he never received 
more than from seven to eight thousand men under the 
orders of Drouet But the important fact was that Mass^na 
had started. Once engaged m this perilous adventure, 

1 General Koch Mhnoires de MassSua 

^ Napoleon to Suchet, July 14, i8ro 
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he would doubtless find lomc means of cxtncaUng himself 
from it with honour As to the rest, Napoleon had hu 
mind made up regarding the English army \\cIlmgton 
had m aH, at the very outside, but *4 000 men , for the 
Portuguese were of no account, and how could it be supposed 
that such an army could withstand 70 000 French led by 
the conqueror of Zunch and Rlvoli ? Nor did he wish any 
one to hurry They had allowed the spring to pass without 
opening the campaign, the summer should be employed in 
Ixaicging Dudad Rodngo and Almeida, and the eip^tion 
should be delayed until after the great heats. f da net 
tpwA to tnUr Ijiben at this montfnt wrote Napoleon when 
sending instructions to hlass^na, because I could not feed 
the town, the immense population of which obtains aH its 
subsistence by sea ^ — a very uncommon instance of soha 
tude, which proves his extraordinary illusion, but which was 
less mentonous than he imagined 1 

Besides the fault he committed, first, by not commg to 
Spam, wbich deprived him of the opportunity of obtaining 
correct information as to the Peninsula, then, by permitting 
the campaign to be made m Andalusia, and thus losmg 
prcaons dme, of which the English took advantage to fortify 
the Unes of Torres Vedras, and lastly by having created m 
Spam several detached commands that were mcapablc nhke 
of snfl5cing singly or of giving each other mutual support, 
Napoleon m addition made a gne\ous mistake in giving 
Mai54ina two lieutenants ditmdmed to obey him , the one, 
because he had a temper that harmomsed with no one but 
the Emperor — who was Ney, the other because he had 
already held the chief command m Portugal, where be was 
now to serre m a subordinate position — namely JunoL 
^Vhen the Marshal reached Spam, these two generals had 
invested Ciudad Rodngo with 50,000 men, while Regmer 
had taken post at Alcantara on the Tagus, From the 
outset of his command Moss^na was obliged to use the 
authority and to show the orders of the Emperor to induce 
them to contmue the siege of Ciudad Rodngo instead of 
at once beginning the campaign against the F^ig l lsh, These 
* Napolwc to Berthlor JUj 39, 1810. 
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dissensions were almost instantly known to the enemy ‘ It is 
said here,’ wrote Wellington to his brother Henry Wellesley, 
then Minister at Cadiz, ‘that the French generals have 
all disagreed, and that Mass^na is generally detested by 
them ’ ^ Mass^na at the same time perceived that his army 
was far from having the necessary resources in equipments, 
ammunition, or provisions, and that the Emperor’s favourite 
maxim, that ‘ war must feed war,’ was difficult of application 
in a country exhausted by incessant devastation 

Mass^na employed the months of June, Jul)^, and August 
i8io, in completing his preparations for the campaign of 
Portugal, and in besieging Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. 
The former was heroically defended by Andrea Herrasti, 
a veteran of the Spanish army With a feeble gamson he 
resisted for upwards of two months every effort made to 
capture the place by 50,000 men Wellington was at 
Celorico, some distance off, lying in wait for a favourable 
opportunity to succour the town Andrea Herrasti sent 
him imploring appeals to advance, and he was full of 
admiration for the intrepid old man he ivrote to him, it is 
true, and warmly encouraged him, but avoided giving him 
any formal promise of help ^ 

The Marquis della Romana also came to Welhngton’s 
camp, and entreated him to make some attempt m favour 
of the besieged He was the one amongst all the Spanish 
generals for whom Wellington had most esteem and sym- 
pathy, and his own best officers united their entreaties to 
those of Romana Nevertheless Wellington allowed the 
place to fall, without attacking the French And this 
resolution must have cost him all the more, since it not 
only caused him to be accused of treachery by the Spaniards 
and disapproved of by his friends, but furthermore exposed 
him to the scoffs of our army and even of Mass^na himself 
The English general, however, had at that time only 33,000 
men at his disposal, including not less than 14,000 Spanish- 
Portuguese troops ^ He had been obliged, moreover, to 

^ Letter of June 19, 1810 
2 Wellington to Andrea Herrasti, June 6, 1810 
3 Despatches, June 20, 1810 
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detach nearly one half of his force* under command of Hill 
to check Rcgnlcr’i corps on the Tagui, and had very hlUe 
cavalry to oppose to ours, which amounted to nearly 10,000 
horse: Hod he with so small a force attacked an army 
of 50 000 men m the open country where no surprise wai 
poi^le, he would ine\atably have exposed himself to a 
check, m undeniable proof of which may be noted the 
earnest desire then entertained at our head-quarters that he 
should embark in such an enterpnse.^ The defenden of 
Chidad Rodngo no doubt deserved that such nik should 
be incurred were it only through respect for their endurance, 
but ^\clJington knew that the fint disaster of the kind 
would bnng orders from the Bntish Cabinet to embark his 
army and from that moment Portugal would be lost and 
all his plans upset. He consequently refused, and uncom 
ploiningly endured accusations, reproaches, and sarcasm, 
leaving the onus of his jmtification to the future, with a 
courage that 13 more rare and more difficult than that 
required for the greatest mfbtary exploits. He behaved 
with the same apparent impassibibty during the negc of 
Almeida, although the command of that town was entrusted 
to an Engluhman, General Cox. 

Though for long uneasy os to Napoleon t plans, W effing 
ton began to recover confidence when he perceived that 
the effective strength of our army m Portugal scarcely 
exceeded the 70,000 men confided to Moss^na, and that 
Soult, moreover could not quit Andalusia The French 
will soon discover he wrote to Crawford, that they arc not 
strong enough to blockade Cadiz and to attack ui at the 
same time m Portugal^ * This was m a word condemning 
the whole nature of the fault we had committed in occupy 
mg Andalusia. From the incoherence of our doings in 
Spam, he had dmned the misunderstanding that existed 
between Napoleon and his brother Joseph, and congratu 
latcd himself upon the results which must ensue therefroin. 

There is something discordant in all their anangements in 
Spam, he wrote to hii brother Henry Wellesley Joseph 
i MxmAix to Berthter Jaly 3 iSlo. 

• Weittnetoa to Cmwfoid, Jane ao. 
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dnidcs Ills kingdom vaio p if ccttncs^ iihilc Napoleon divides 
it into departments Joseph makes the expedition into 
Andalusia and the siege of Cadi/, nhile Napoleon creates 
the ami)' of Portugal for INfassena It is impossible 

that such measures can have been done m concert ’ ^ 

Towards the middle of July iSio a secret document ol 
the highest importance fell into his hands, thanks to the 
guerillas who intercepted all our communications It was 
an official return, entitled, ^Position of ihe iioops of the 
FiCJich Einpuc at the date of fnne i, iSio’ From the 
study of this paper he learned the stations occupied by our 
army in ever)' dependency of the Empire as uell as the 
new enterpnses m w'hich Napoleon w'as engaged, and drew' 
the conclusion that the only troops w’hich could be displaced 
without inconvenience and consequently sent to Spam, were 
those then occupying the town of Nantes “ These latter in 
fact formed the coifs d'armcc which Drouet w'as to bring to 
!Mass6na, and were the only reinforcements that eventually 
entered Spam Such a discovery finally gave him confidence, 
and he watched the advance of his illustnous antagonists 
into Portugal w'lthout apprehension, so soon as the fall of 
Almeida, caused by the explosion of a gunpow'der magazine, 
allowed the French to begin more active operations 

Massdna commenced his march on September 16, 1810 
His troops were already reduced by at least 10,000 men, 
by the losses and fatigues incurred at the sieges, by illness, 
by the garrisons he was compelled to put into the tw'o 
places he had just captured, and by the detachment w'hich 
It was necessary to leave on the road m order to collect the 
soldiers w'ho w'ere quitting the hospitals and to facilitate 
our communications ^ Badly informed as to the state 
of the roads he had to traverse, Mass^na confined himself 
to following the English along the line they had themselves 

^ To Henry Wellesley, June il, 1810 
2 Wellington to Lord Liverpool, July 18, 1810 
2 From the report of the position under dite of September 15, 
Mass&a’s army counted 61,000 men present under anus See the 
foumal Jnstoi de la cavipagne de Portugal in 1810-1811, edited from 
the papers of General Fnnon, Chief of the Staff to Mass&a 
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taken, by Cclorico, YIzcu and the left bank of the Mondego. 
It was the very wont road he could ha\c choica Not 
only was It completely in ruins but near the pomt where 
the Sierra Alcolia approaches the counterforts of the Sierra 
Fslrella, it presented as will be seen later n most dangerous 
narrow spot of incttricable diiTicuIly The army carried 
with it fifteen days piwisions, whi<A had been collected 
with great trouble, Fvcrymhcrc on its passage h found the 
badges dcslrojcd the villages abandoned, the fields dev-as- 
tated, and, in Wellington s words, an enemy behind every 
stone. By ransacking the cotmlr) the soldiers at last 
found wine, and some com still standmg as well as marze, 
chestnuts and a tpcacs of eatable gland,^ but nowhere any 
traces of inhabitants. W c arc marching across a desert, 
wrote Massena women, children, and old men have all 
fled in fact, no guide is to be found anywhere. * 

The peasants of the Ordenanza however had not fled, 
and thc) harassed our marauders and our stragglers, and 
even earned off one of our colonels. Massena, in accord- 
ance with a disgraceful practice commenced in Italy and 
applied by Napoleon himself in Germany publlihed an 
order enjoining that all who were taken should be shot os 
bngands, a cruelty which was one day to be turned against 
onnelvcs, when m our turn we learned the humibabon of 
defeat and invasion. The lesson which ilass^na received 
on this occasion from thc English general cannot be too 
much known, for there is no nation that has not an interest 
in defending thc eternal rights of patriotism. It deserves 
record all the more because, while bearing thc impress of 
that loft) spint so gratifying m wamon, it contains amidst 
all its seventy the most delicate flatteiy of him to whom it 
was addressed. 

Massena had repbed to a fust remonstrance by the pre 
text usually alleged in defence of this species of violence — 
that thc peasants wore no uniforms. Those whom you 
call peasants without uniforms, and highway assassini, 
Weibngton wrote to him form the Ordenana of this 

i The iHiaUami (UuhmJ Lambert to BertHer Sept aj. 

* JDiBiAia to Derthler Sept- 15 
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countr)’ They are a portion, as I have already had the 
honour to assure )'ou, of the paid military corps, and act 
under militarj' law It seems that you require, m order 
to be admitted to the enjoyment of the rights of war, that 
ever)' one must wear a uniform , hui you ought to icmcmhc 7 
that you youi self added to the gl 01 y of the Ft eiich aiinywhen 
couimandtng soldteis who had no unifojin IMass^na had 
shown himself much more humane in Spam than our other 
generals, as Wellington himself has remarked His corre- 
spondence IS exempt from that declamatory style of bravado 
then the fashion m our armies, and shows largeness of 
mind, with much strength and simplicity Hence he was 
capable of understanding language which though courteous 
was at the same time severe, and the truth and justice 
of which It w'as above all impossible to deny Nor is it 
certain that beneath the uniform of an Imperial Iilarshal 
he did not sometimes heave a sigh of regret for those days 
of potert)', youth, and glory in which he fought for his 
countr)' instead of nsking his life for the capnee of the 
most exacting of masters 

‘ I am sorr)',’ added Wellington, ‘ that your Excellency 
should feel some personal inconvenience from the fact of 
the Portuguese quitting their homes on the approach ot 
the French army It is my duty to make those retreat 
whom I have not the means of defending Moreover, the 
orders which I have given to this effect w'ere scarcely 
necessary, for those who remember the invasion of their 
country in 1807, and the usurpation of the government of 
their prmce, at a time of perfect peace, when there was not 
a single Enghshman in their country, wall find difficulty in 
believing your declarations that you are making war only 
on the English ’ 

On the 26th of September the army, continuing on the 
bank of the Mondego, reached the narrow end of the kind 
of funnel through which that river passes before traversing 
Coimbra On one side the Sierra d’Alcoba, on the other a 
craggy ramification of the Estrella, gradually advanced upon 
the narrow space, followed by the road and the nver, until 
1 Wellington to Massdna, Sept 24 
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thc) formed a gorge from which troops could not possibly 
escape. The English army occupied oil the heights from 
Husaco to Puente dc Murcclhx The position was fonnid 
able, but it was neccssar) either to force the passage or to 
retrograde as far as Vizeu in order to debouch upon the 
Vouga, wliich would have been by far the best plan, but 
whidi now seemed a disgrace not to be thought o£ The 
attack, consequcnil) was rcsolrcd upon, despite the objec 
lions of \cy who coniidcrcd success impossible from the 
moment that no attempt had been made to take Busaco by 
surprise. Massiina s army still counted nearly Go ooo men, 
while the Anglo-Portugucsc troops consisted of not more 
than 50 000 but their infcnonty in numbers was com- 
pensated for by the strength of this impassable hamer 
It was useless to thmk of passing by Puente del Moredha, 
the heights of which were cr o wn ed by intrench ments,' so 
that the clTorts of our array were concentrated against 
Busaca Dunng the whole da) of September 27 the corps 
of Regnier and of Sc) fought desperatd) on the abrupt 
slopes of the mountain. More than once our regimen^ 
charging with irresistible impetuosity reached its uneven 
crests, but having amved there, were reedved wrth deadly 
fire by batteries skilfully placed, while reserves of mfiintry 
forced them by bayonet charges down the ravines they had 
succeeded m crossing The heighu were covered with our 
wounded and our dead, amongst whom Genenils Merle and 
Gnundorge, scv'cral colonels, and a large number of officers, 
were killed- Not one of our di\isions, however, succeeded 
in estabUshmg themselrcs on the summit In the evening, 
despite our efforts, desperate although somewhat confused, 
as must always happen on such uneven ground, it became 
evident that we could not hope to force the positioa Tic 
had lost 4500 men killed or wounded, while the Anglo- 
Portuguese had scarcely lost laoo* Moreover as their 
able general had foreseen when he dcaded upon defending 
the position at Busaco, this first success had redoubled 

I Mfluinat rtport to Berthler Oct 4, 1810 

» Wdla^on’i report. Sept jo, 1810 GenenJ iuxfa, Af^ra A 
Afast/ne. 
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their confidence . ‘The French must ciUicr carry tlic post 
or die of hunger,’ Wellington exclaimed to Stuart on the 
\cry c\enmg of the battle 

There was a third course, the possibility of which 
Wellington did not seem to contemplate, for a general like 
Masstna, — that of retreating And he would have had to 
adopt that course, no matter how much it might have cost 
him, but for the unhoped-for disco\ery, when least expected, 
of a small mountain pathwaj, by wdiich the Sierra d’Alcobal 
could be crossed a little to the north b) the Col de Caramula 
This pathwa}, which, happil), was practicable for artiller), 
descended upon Sard.io and the road of Coimbra, and 
consequent!) turned the English positions 

Mass 6 na hastened to send forward our troops by this 
path during the whole of the aSth, while feigned attacks 
occupied the attention of the enemy in front Before long 
the whole army was able to complete its mo\ement upon 
Sardao Wellington has frequently been reproached with 
not haMng understood the importance, nor even suspected 
the existence, of this Caramula road, which rendered his 
victor)' useless. But such an accusation is refuted by the 
simplest examination of his correspondence, for not only did 
he order Colonel Trant to occupy Caramula with his militia, 
which was sufficient to guard a mountain road, but on the 
2ist of September, when writing to General Cotton to inform 
him of his intention of giving battle, he adds ‘ Hill, unfor- 
tunately, is a day behindhand, atid ihcic is a load to oni 
right by which 7uc may be tin tied and Mt off from Coimbi a ’ 
Trant’s absence from so essential a post was due to one of 
those chances which so often occur m w'ar At the very 
moment wdien the order w;as despatched to him, he had been 
called off in another direction by the general commanding 
at Oporto, and when he returned to Sardao, our troops were 
already there Wellington has been more justly reproached ^ 
with not having taken advantage of our movement to attempt 
an attack upon our flank, which might have had a great 
chance of success , but it is probable enough, judging from 
all his conduct m other matters, that he had powerful 
^ Napier, Peninsular War 
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motues for not undertaking II The result of the victoiy 
of Iluaco specially from a moral point of mctt, wai none 
the less ^•aluabIc to him, for It had to on extraordmaiy 
a^cc mipirlicd and emboldened the Portagucse auriharics, 
who hUhcTto had been to unreliable but who on this oca 
won behaN-cd wUh the utmost steadiness alongside his om 
troops.* * 


Oar anny regained all its customary confidence m 
ttm^quence of the successful manccmTC which had caused 
the fall of the defences of Busaca They felt connneed 
that the) were about to approach Lisbon, and march to the 
caucmily of the Bcninsala, certain this time of meeting 
Che Ijighsh where they could retreat no farther Oa tbeir 
road thej passed through the town of Coimbra, which was 
gi\CT up to pillage. Massifna was obliged to leave hts ock 
and wounded there, with a dctaclimcnt to guard them, 
amounung altogether to 5000 men which reduced ha 
**^ 5 “ to 55 000 On the Sth of October i8io our 
advance guard, under command of hlontbrun, arrived at 
^tarem on the Tagus. On the loth it entered Villa 
fsosa, a short datance behind the enemy’s rear-guard with 
which it liad frequent skirmishes, when, all of 0 sudden, 
the latter disappeared ns if by enchantment, and nothing 
remained in front but on impenetrable line of fortified 
heights stretching away to an extraordinary extent 

The army in fact had arrived at the foot of those Imes 
of Torres Vedras, now so famous, but the erutence of 
which up to that moment, they had not suspected. 
hToss^na himself had never heard spoken of except 
vaguely at Coimbra, and knew nothing either of their 
strength or their extent And, more raexplicable stfll, 
Napoleon who was situated at the central pomt formforro* 
tion of all desenpUons, and had ha agents m England and 


1 W elfinjtcic*! report- The Af^m/fur which had hitherto pcb llihc i 
oU Mai» 4 oa t bolletmj, tbniptly stopped tbdr pnhiicmtioa. It trin*- 
formed iho mnjjnlnaij check at Borneo ioto & TictexT Ifl which the 
EocQih hod been atucked htroed and qofckb Tbecunito 

of Bomco waa ■ locre feint in order to torn the po«itl®t *nd wo h*d 
onljr lort 200 men kDIcd (d^m/Swr of Oct *0 and Nor *3, rSro). 
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in the whole of Europe, was only now for the first time 
about to learn the existence of those immense works, upon 
which, for upwards of a year, so many thousand men had 
been employed Mass^na caused reconnaissances to be 
made during the next few days, along the whole of the 
enemy’s hne, but they only served to convince him more 
fully of the strength of those impregnable intrenchments 
The villages m every direction were covered by abattis, 
the valleys closed in by redoubts, the plams inundated by 
dams across the torrents The information which was 
gradually elicited from prisoners and from the very few 
inhabitants who had not fled, still further increased the 
feehng of stupefaction produced by the aspect of such 
formidable works Mass^na learnt that at about two 
leagues behind this hne a second and much stronger one 
existed, where the army would be certain of shelter should 
the first be taken , that between the two were large table- 
lands, where the whole of the Anglo-Portuguese forces could 
be concentrated on any given point, at the first signal from 
the numberless telegraph posts established on the heights , 
lastly, that still farther back, behind the second hne, a 
third barrier rose serving as a citadel to this colossal 
fortress, and strong enough to protect the whole army 
during such time as might be required to enable it to 
embark in safety No definite and complete report of the 
defences of Torres Vedras exists, but there is an official 
paper, drawn up a few months before the completion of the 
works, which gives a sufficiently clear idea of what they 
must have been at the time our troops reached them 
From this it appears that m the month of June 1810 the 
defences then finished or in course of construction com- 
posed a total number of 127 redoubts, mounted with 51 1 
pieces of artillery, and containing about 32,000 men, 
exclusive of the army of operation ^ This latter numbered 
30,000 English and 35,000 Portuguese, soon to be joined 
by 10,000 Spaniards under the orders of Romana, and 
forming a totil of 7 5,000 men, without counting the mihtia 
and the Ordenanzas 

^ Report by Lieut -Col Fletcher, R E , to Wellington, June 25, 1810 
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This overwhelming discovery combined with the diflB 
culty of procnnng proviaiona, the intemiption of commani 
cations entailed 1^ the taking of Coimbra, and the loss of 
the 5000 men left there, produced a most disastrous moral 
effect upon our army but m no wise abated ilas#^^ 
courage. In this moment of supreme peril, althoi^h 
stopp^ short by insurmountable obstacle^ far from ah 
support, surrounded by enemies, depnved of prcrmlons 
and badly seconded by heutenants who were Jealous of 
his authonty he never flinched. He again appeaii in the 
grand character which bad made him famous when defend 
mg Genoa. Silencing the objections of some and the 
mormon of others, he extorted admiration from his adver 
sanes by hrs unshaken resolution. Without for on uutant 
admitting the possibihty of retreat, which would have been 
eqqrraiait to aJbandomng Portugal, be deaded that the 
army should remain in presence of the English posibons, 
until reinforcements from Napoleon would allow him to 
attack them with advantage. Untfl then, no attack could 
be dreamt of Smgular ignorance of facts alone can have 
led to the supposition that an audaaous cavp would have 
had any chance of success. \VeIImgton*s views on this 
subject arc qmte suffiatnt to prove this, especially as no 
one was less inclined, m general, to exaggerate his own 
advantages. 

The constantly recurring opimon expressed m all ha 
letter* is to the cfl'cct that the French forces were utterly 
insufficient for the attainment of their object. Writing to 
Admiral Berkel^ on the 17th of October he says, I am 
firmly of opinion the enemy cannot succeed but os I know 
that their situation is desperate we must expect that there 
IS no risk they will not incur to attain their object, and I 
know enough of operations of this kind to he aware that 
nobody can be certain of their rcsulL * Ten days later he 
vfTote to England that the amval even of Slortiers corps 
caused him no uneasiness, and that he was surprised that 
Massifua had been able to bold out »o kmg coruiclennp 
his utter want of provisioDS.* And m truth this constitufcd 
1 Elorpatclici. * To Lortl UTerpoot Oct. J7 
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his greatest difficulty, resulting from the system, alike 
barbarous and improvident, by which our armies were not 
allowed to possess magazines, or ever to pay for their food 
— in presence of an enemy who scrupulously paid for his , 
to live upon requisitions, or m other words by rapine , for 
the contributions in kind which were regularly paid for in 
the towns became m the country parts nothing but fearful 
pillage 

Happily for us, Wellington’s orders had been only im- 
perfectly carried out in the Bena and Alentejo districts, 
and the French detachments who ransacked the country in 
every direction for fifteen or twenty leagues around still 
found some provisions in that neighbourhood But these 
were m general torn from unfortunate peasants who had 
taken refuge with their families on the mountains and in 
the woods, and were thus left to die of hunger Such 
scenes of violence, constantly repeated, demoralised our 
soldiers and developed true habits of brigandage amongst 
them Increasing scarcity of provisions gave rise to savage 
and cruel behaviour, which however had long since ceased 
to be considered disgraceful in the army On this point 
we possess the testimony of a witness above suspicion, who 
took part in this frightful war in Spam, and even received 
his command from Mass^na’s own hands ‘ Detachments,’ 
writes Marmont, ‘Avere formed in each regiment for the 
purpose of exploring the country] and carrying off Avhatever 
they could find If they met a Portuguese, they seized 
him and put him to the torture, to force him to reveal the 
places where provisions were concealed ’ Hanging for 
shorter or longer periods, till the face turned red or blue — 
called au louge and an bleu — were the first methods If 
these failed the torture was continued till death ^ Such 
was the system of civilisation employed by Napoleon at the 
\ery time when he was compelhng his Senate to call him 
the ‘ Regenerator of Spain ’ 

Such atrocities sufficiently proved the ivisdom of the 
Enghsh general in advising tlie Portuguese to bring all 
their provisions within the lines It cannot be disputed 
^ Mlmotres eft Marmout, vol iv 
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that his orders, thoagh apparently hanh, were in reality 
most salutary for the inhabitants and most disastrous for 
the FrenclL Had they been stnctly obeyed, Mass^na 
could not have remaraed one fortnight m front of Torres 
Vedras, The Russians, m the systematic devastation by 
which they opposed Napoleon during their retreat m 1812 
were only applying Wellington 1 method That method 
was the only efficaaous maimer of combating the con 
venient but dangerous habit, which our armies had con- 
tracted, of drawing all their sustenance from the invaded 
country and living at the expense of the inhabitants. It 
was a terrible but victonous reply to the savage axiom that 
war ought to feed war 

Meanwhile the Enghsh general, although he did not 
suffer behind his Imes from the same difficulties m feeding 
his troops, who were provisioned by sea, and thoagh he 
had every reason to be satisfied with the state of ho army 
and the excellent spmt of his officers, who varied their 
mflitaiy labours by shooting and fishing,^ — had no less 
serious annoyances to contend with caused by the Portu 
guese Regency and bj?’ the ever increasing uneasiness of 
the Enghsh Cabmet, with whom he found it impossible to 
reason. 

The Regency had always hoped that ellington would 
succeed m keeping the war on the frontiers of Portugal, 
and ever since the capital had been menaced, lost no 
occasion of annoying and thwarting him, or showing him 
ill-wilh The Patriarch of Lisbon and the Pnnapal Souia 
were the hottest of his insensate opponents. At one time 
they accused him of temporising at another found fault 
with his harsh orders, although they were essential to the 
carrying out of those measures m the Alcntcjo which bad 
been effected m the other provinces or with the pnvalions 
which had been imposed m the common interest of all w 
again with the supplementary works which he had executed 
on the left bank of the Tagus. More than once ^\ 
had reason to fear disturbances in Ltibon. He succeeded, 
however in imposing silence upon Souza, by threatening 
* Lord Loodoodeny 1 Sloiy of ihe PeoloitikJr " *i 
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to have him transported beyond the seas, and before long 
orders arrived from the Brazils, where the Regent had 
taken refuge, vhich made the members of the Portuguese 
Government perceive the necessity of submitting to the 
plans of the English general On the other hand, the 
Liverpool -Perceval ministry, vhose existence was endan- 
gered by a return of tlie king’s insanity, recommended 
Wellington to be more cautious than ever , ^Yhlle the news- 
papers and some of his own officers reproached him for not 
attacking Mass^na’s enfeebled army 

He admitted that he could do so with great chance of 
success But he also knew by our intercepted correspond- 
ence that hlass^na was most anxious to be attacked , and 
in the event of any check, vhich might of course occur, 
he would by such an act open a road for the French across 
his lines to Lisbon and the ships, and all w'ould then be 
lost Why should he run such a risk when he was sure of 
succeeding m time without m any way exposing himself? 
Moreover, as he remarks wuth perfect justice, his aim con- 
sisted less in driving the French out of Portugal than m 
exhausting their forces to so low a point as w'ould enable 
him to strike them effectually Until then, what would be 
the use of making them evacuate certain provinces? It 
would simply obhge them to make some large concentra- 
tions of troops against which it w'ould become impossible 
to struggle The provinces which they had evacuated, 
when once freed from their presence, never again took 
part m the common cause, a fact of which Galicia w^as a 
striking proof It was far better to keep their forces scat- 
tered in a manner that would w'ear them out, and leave 
the guerillas to act against them ‘ It is certainly astonish- 
ing,’ he added, m concluding these acute observations, 

‘ that the enemy has been able to remain in this country’ 
so long ,’ and Massdna’s situation he considered as ‘ an 
extraordinary instance of what a French army can do ’ ^ 
Towards the middle of November, Mass^na, having 
completely exhausted all the resources of the ground 
upon which he had encamped, and finding his position 
1 Despatches Wellington to Lord Lnerpool, Dec 21, 1810 
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becoming less and less safe as his forces were dimintshing 
by a most skilful manoetrvre withdrew his line of mvestment 
some leagues to the rear According to his calculation, 
the army had lost 8000 men since he had quitted Almdda.* 
He established his head-quarters with Regnier^s corps at 
Santarcin, between the Tagus and the Rio Major a posi- 
tion in the midst of marshes, accessible only by a narrow 
road, and which, even by the admission of his adveisanes, 
was the Btrongest m Portugal Junot occupied Olcanhcde 
and Torres Novas, while Ne/s corps ortended from Thomar 
to Pirahete he encamped his cavalry at Leyria, at the 
back of the Estrella, m order to hold the road to Coimbra. 
In these new posidoni the army found itself within reach 
of other means of subsutence, and capable of adrantageotuly 
resisting every attack by the enemy It could hardly be 
affirmed that Mass^na was blockading the Enghsh lines, os 
Wellington had his commurncadons free with the Alcntejo, 
and obtamed his provisions by sea but he pursued an 
offensive and menacing attitude towards the English, which 
would pcnnit him to attack them the instant that Napoleon 
should supply hun with the means. General Ebl^, by 
his order occupied himself actively m constructing bndges 
across the Zeicrc, and m making prqxuaUons of a more 
extensive and difficult description, which were required for 
the construction of a bridge over the Tagui opposite Pun 
hete. The bridge, for which Ebl^ had to provide the 
materials by dmt of patience, tenaaty and intelligent 
industry was indispensable, not only for subsequent co- 
operation with Mortier's corps coming from Andalusia, but 
also in the event of the amval of the reinforcements coming 
from the north. In fact, an attack upon the lines of 
Torres Vedms could have no chance of success, unless 
made simultaneously from both banks of the Togus. 
Although the hnes on the left bank were wcllnigh invnil 
ncrablc, on account of the extraordinary width of the Tagus 
at Its mouth — whence that part has been named Ia n>cr 
de PaiUe, it was possible, notwithstanding to throw ihclb 
into the lower parts of Lisbon, at the point where the 
» Miwina Jo B«thier Oct. 39 1810. 
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nver joins the sea at Almada, and perhaps even to force 
the fleet to retire This danger, though at first overlooked 
by Admiral Berkeley, at a later date made Wellington 
determine to fortify Almada, 

Our communications continued to be interrupted , and 
we knew nothing of what was passing in France or the rest 
of the Peninsula To carry a letter from one part of Spam 
to another, five hundred men at least were required, and 
often two thousand According to King Joseph himself, out 
of eighty prisoners sent from Andalusia, only forty arrived 
at Madnd, and ten at the outside reached Bayonne ^ Often 
not a single one reached his destination, and on such occa- 
sions It was found that the generals themselves had made a 
traflfic of liberating them ^ Massdna, therefore, had good 
reason to suppose that the pressing despatches m which he 
had besought Napoleon to send him succour could never 
have reached Berthier Early in November, therefore, he 
sent off General Foy, an educated, able, and eloquent officer, 
to Paris, under protection of a strong escort, instructing 
him to give the Emperor all the information likely to en- 
hghten him upon the situation of the army 

General Foy arrived m Paris on the 2 2d of November 
Speedily admitted to an audience by the Emperor, he 
found him full of prejudice against Mass^na, and of delu- 
sions as to the possibility of terminating the war, although 
discontented with all his generals, ivith the sole exception 
of Suchet Foy had no difficulty in justifying his chief 
and proving that all his operations had been dictated by 
circumstances and the force of things, adding, moreover, 
to this justification a frank and complete statement of the 
wants and sufferings of the army, of the insufficiency of 
Mass^na’s forces in presence of the formidable defences of 
Torres Vedras, and lastly, the necessity of sending him 
very large reinforcements, if it was desired that he should 
achieve success 

Such a statement, made by an eye-witness who had 

1 Joseph to Nnpoleon, August 31, iSio 

- This fact IS stated by Joseph, and by Napoleon himself, Sept 17, 
to Berliner 
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shared all the sufferings and tmls of the army m Portugal 
and an officer highly esteemed both for character and 
mtdicct, ought from itfl very nature to have dissipated 
every iUnsion and ended every misunderstanding. It was 
Napoleon s last chance of repainng the faults he had com- 
nutted m Spam, Drouet’a two divisions were no longer 
sufficient a reinforcement of at least r 00,000 men was 
necessary nay more, Napoleon should have gone in 
person and thus put an end at once to the nvalnes 
amongst his generals, and give one single Impetus to all 
the operations. Meanwhile it was essential to be at peace 
with Europe, in other words to abandon a pohey of invasion, 
provocation, and adventure. This, however was too much 
to expect from the Emperor already engaged m a doien 
fresh enterprises, and impelled by the fatal tendency of 
his passions. 

While ttimounang General Fo/s arrival in the Momtnr 
he contmued to deceive the nation as to the position of the 
army in Portugal and, moreover insulted it in the rmdit 
of Its distress, by publishing that it had a large abundaHt 
supply of bread meat, nee, wine, rum, sugar and coffee I 
According to his account the army had had nothiog but 
success.^ Such apparently was the sole effect of so great 
and severe a lesson, and this last deby accorded to him by 
fortune he allowed to pass by without imderstanding how 
to profit by iL He had just achieiTd the fiuol annexation 
of the Hanseatic Towns, of the Valais, and of the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg and was organisiDg a great army 
wherewith to mvade Russia, contemplating as the most 
simple matter possible a fresh war which would force him 
to extend his lines of operation from Cadii to l^loscowl 
He sent back General Foy with the amplest assurances of 
assistance, but without talcing any steps for faring hts army 
in Portugal. It almost seemed as if he henceforward con 
tideted the affairs of Spain as quite a iccondarj matt<^ 
which he was certain of settling the moment he ihouW 
have completed the conquest of Europe* 

Till that moment the war apparently might, without any 
» Ifiw/rtrrcfNcrr 33 »tu 1 29 »Slo 
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incon\cniencc, be allowed lo drag its slow length along, 
and our generals be abandoned to their own resources 
'Ihe orders which he forwarded to Drouet and to Soult 
show liow thoroughly he understood the importance of 
Mass^na’s operations and the gravity of his situation , never- 
theless, the} entirely lacked the precision that was necessary 
to have made them of any use He told them both that 
cvaything dtpendtd upon the Tagtts^ that the first essential 
point was to assist IMasscna, and to drive the English out 
of the Peninsula , but to these injunctions he added 
instructions which necessarily paralysed their eflecL For 
instance, while ordering Drouet to hasten to the support of 
Mass(5na, he at the same time desired him ‘ not to let him- 
self be cut off from Almeida ’ ^ To Soult he expressed 
displeasure at the detention of Mortier’s corps at Seville, 
while Romana A\as allowed to escape and to join Welling- 
ton , he told him ‘ that the siege of Cadiz could not be 
resisted by the wretched troops who were shut up m that 
town,’ and that his great aim should be to send a corps 
d'aance to the Tagus, between Montalvao and Villaflor, 
where Massdnawas expecting it But he fixed the strength 
of this cor ps d'ai mtc at ten thousand men, a number so very 
inadequate that it never could have reached its destination “ 
Marshal Soult was only too glad to find some pretext 
for disobedience, and felt no anxiety to help Massdna or 
increase the glory of a nval Indeed, he had enough to 
do to defend himself against the incessant incursions of the 
defenders of Cadiz upon the flanks of the besieging army, 
made by landing a few detachments at a short distance 
from the place , as w^ell as against sorties from Gibraltar, 
the guerillas of Ronda, and the frequent attacks by the 
army of Murcia He therefore made use of the difficulty 
of sending the demanded succour as a reason for sending 
none whatever Moreover, he had his own private opinion 
as to the amount of co operation which he Avas bound to 
give to Mass^na And, when at length he saw the impossi- 
bility of any longer resisting the urgent solicitations that 

1 Napoleon to Berthier, Nov 20 and 22, 1810 
2 Berthier to Soult, Dec. 4, 1810 
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poured m to him from every qimter, and finally dcaded 
on aiding his illustnons colleague, instead of gmng the 
slightest eflcctiTe support to the army m Portugal, he, as 
Mass^na wittily remarked,^ only used it as an advanced 
post from whi^ to undertake the sieges of OUvenpi and 
Badajoi, under the pretest of not being able to leave such 
important stronghold m the rear of hts army 

Good will was not the pomt m which General Drouct 
tailed, but he erred through excessive scrupulosity as ranch 
as Soult had erred by its absence. Towards the end of 
December he led the succours into Portugal which bad 
been so long announced and so ardently looked for But 
he brought with him neither prorisions nor money and the 
much vaunted remforcement had dwindled into some Sooo 
men lacking every requisite, and composed of the remnant* 
of the Conroui division with the detachment which 
Mats^na had left at Almeida under command of General 
Gardanne. Drouct bad been forced to start without wait 
mg for his second division which wa* stiH in the north. 
Preoccupied with the desire of reconciling contradictory 
instructions which, on the one hand, ordered him to assist 
Mass^na, and on the other to keep his communications 
with Almeida open — two operations which were easy to 
carry out on paper in Pans but were impracticable In 
Portugal — Drouct would have been of but tnfling utdrty 
even if the reinforcements he brought had been more 
considerable. 

The winter passed in this manner amidst terrible pnva 
tions bm''ely borne. General Ebli, b) an activity little 
short of miraculous, had finished his preparations for the 
two bndges to be thrown across the Tagus but it seas 
impossible to use them until Mortier^ corps should show 
itself upon the left bank. Reduced to it* own cffectlrc 
strength, Masi6ia s army was utterly incapable of operating 
upon both banks at one and the same time for to dindc 
Itself m presence of an enemy which, thanks to the defence* 
of Torres Vedras, could move in a solid body from one 
bank to the other would be to etpose itself to fnciitabic 
* Ma»an to Bertlikr >farch ao iSli 
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ruin I^Iorcovcr, the passage of the Tagus, alwajs hazardous 
on account of tlie frequent sudden rise of its waters and its 
extreme width, was e^ery day becoming more and more 
difficult Wellington’s attention had for a long time past 
been fixed upon the dockyards of Punhete, and he had 
constnicted small forts and erected batteries at certain 
distances on the left bank, besides making his caialry and 
militia pcqietually scour that side along its entire length 
In the end, he there maintained a coips (Lmm'ce under 
Beresford, ready to march upon any troops that might 
come from Andalusia 

General Toy’s return in the beginning of February i8ii 
restored a ray of confidence and hope to the army, although 
It rvas soon to be followed by a fresh deception Full of 
the Emperor’s promises and of his own delusions, the 
General announced the imminent approach of Soult as a 
certainty, at the head of an army of succour As if to 
confirm the truth of his words, sounds of artillery, dulled 
by distance but yet distinct, w'ere to be heard, from the 
loth to the 15th of Fcbruarjf, in the direction of Badajoz 
A few days afterwards, however, the wund changed, w'hen 
nothing more was heard, and those distant and evanescent 
sounds were all the co-operation w'hich the army of Portugal 
Avas to obtain from Soult 

Forced at length by formal orders to march to Mass^na’s 
assistance, Soult had advanced to the Guadiana towards 
the middle of Januar}^, wuth some 20,000 men, and had 
taken Oliven^a, after a fcAV days’ resistance He was now 
making the formal siege of Badajoz, Avhile Massena’s 
soldiers were dying of hunger and counting the hours for 
his arrival Indeed he seemed inclined to expect that 
statues would be erected to him for his behaviour He 
answ'ered Berthier’s reproaches in the tone of a great but 
much calumniated spirit, alleging in his justification that if 
he had sent 10,000 men to Portugal, as the Emperor had 
desued, the reinforcement w'ould never have reached its 
destination , which w'as certainly true, but m nowise 
excused him for not having sent 20,000 He promised to 
take Cadiz immediately, if the Emperor would only allow 
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him to blodutde it by one of bis squaxirons a very prac 
bcable project certainly provided Admiral CoUmgwood, 
who had barot five of onr ships of war at no great diitance, 
had been inclined to let ns do so. Lastly he ^implored 
the Emperor to send some trustworthy officer to examme 
into hia conduct and even to take his place. As for him, 
he could not possibly do mor^ and a glonoos death was 
all he now desired. ^ 

Better than dying would it have been to have attempted, 
even with but slight chance of success, one of those bold 
energetic strokes which have often raised the fame of our 
great generals to so glonous a height. But for some yean 
past all had become lowered m tone, m audacity in ambi- 
tion, nay in genius and as Wellington remarked when 
Ney was conducting the siege operations at Ciudad Rodngo 
before htaas^na s amval, this is not the way In which the 
French have conquered Europe:. * The whole month of 
February passed without anything appeanng on the left 
hank of the Tagus, or the slightest symptom of encourage- 
ment being received from Soult The sufferings of the 
army meanwhile were becoming mtolcmble. The country 
we had occupied for nearly sxx months was to wasted and 
devastated for fifteen le^es around that the English 
army after our departure, found houses there filled with 
den^ and numbers dying firom pure inanition.* It nt last 
became necessary to think of leading the spot, the witnca 
of so much labour perseverance and useless sacrifice, but 
even then Massing s mdormtablc spirit, untouched by that 
discouragement which had weakened the proudest and 
most courageous of his comrades, could not bend to the 
idea of rctrcaL To seek another encampment where his 
army might find means of subsistence, until it should be 
agflln capable of resuming the offensive, was the only con 
cession he would consent to make to the uafortuastc 
arcumstances of the moment 

A new stauon might be taken up by the army either in 
the AJentejo^ by passing altogether to the left bank of the 

1 Soult to Jta 32 imd 35 iSll 

* To Ileniy WcUeUey Jtnic il iSjo. * Nipier 
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Tagus, ^Mth Its line of retreat upon Andalusia, or behind 
the !Mondego, fifteen leagues m rear of its actual position 
To pass into the Alentejo A\as not only to abandon every 
ofiensn e operation against the English, for no bridge could 
be held on the Tagus, but it vould also give over the 
whole of Old C.'istile to their incursions ^ On the Mondego, 
on the contrary, the French vould continue to hold them 
in check, while presenung their base of operation at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and thus coNcr the centre of the Peninsula 
Islassdna chose the latter course Deceiving the enemy 
by simultaneous demonstrations on the front of his hne, 
from Punhete to Leyria, and thus keeping Wellington in a 
state of doubt as to whether he would cross the Tagus at 
Punhete or return by Leyria upon Coimbra, he, with 
wonderful skill, took advantage of his adversary’s uncer- 
tainty to remo^e his sick, his baggage, and the great bulk 
of his army, by the routes w hich lead from Thomar, on the 
one side, to Pombal, and on the other to Espinhal. On 
the 8th of March almost the whole army, after three days’ 
march, had vanished beyond the Estrella. On the nth, 
It advanced upon Coimbra, where Ney, who occupied 
Pombal w'lth a strong rear-guard, had an engagement, 
for the first time, with the English troops who were m 
pursuit 

Montbrun had advanced upon the Mondego with his 
cavalry, but could not, as he had flattered himself, capture 
Coimbra, w'here he found the bridge broken and the 
approaches to it occupied m force by Colonel TranPs militia 
But Coimbra was indispensable for the occupation of the 
line of the Mondego, and must therefore be taken at any 
cost before we became hard pressed by the English army 
Everything, consequently, depended on the resistance which 
our rear-guard could make to the enemy The combat of 
Redinha, where Ney with admirable steadiness sustained 
the shock of the English who poured down upon him from 
every side, raised hopes that he would gam the time neces- 
sary for the construction of the bridge of boats, without 
which the capture of Coimbra was impossible But, 
1 Mass^na’s report to Berthier, March 6, i8ii 
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whether from some temporary fit of despondency or some 
iccrct ipite agEinst Wass^na, to whose authonty be »ab- 
mitted with the utmost impatience, Marshal Ncy lubse 
quently so grand m a fiir more difficult retreat, showed 
neither the same coolness nor the same obstmacy at 
Condeixa, Disturbed at seeing himself menaced upon hu 
left by an advanced detachment, he fell back, after a short 
resistance, in the duection of Miranda de Corvo and 
abandoned the defiles of Condeixa to the enemy This 
act alone rendered aH encampment upon the itondego 
impossible, for the passage of the nvcr conld not be under 
taken with the certainty of bemg attacked durmg the 
operabom^ Mass^na therefore had no resource but to 
ascend it by Puente de hlurcclha, in the direcbon ot 
Ciudad Rodngo following a route parallel to the one by 
which he had entered Portugal. The English made another 
attempt at Fox d Aronce to drive m our rear-guard, after 
which they ceased to trouble our retreat by combats, which 
though sanguinary were utterly fruitless. 

Mass^na returned to the fronber of Spam, deeply gneved 
and sore at heart, not only at having been sacrificed end 
made to pby such a part at the end of so glorious and 
long a career but also for the shameful manner in which 
be had been abandoned after the many fine promises made 
to him. In this perilous retreat he had not lost one gun, 
one baggage waggon, nor one invahd,^ a result entirely due 
to his own unassisted energy for Crom the moment of 
his amval at Porabal, Ney had loudly asserted that all the 
ommumbon and militaiy waggons ought to be destroyed In 
order to fadhtatc the march of the troops,* Hts army 
reduced to 40 000 men, quite as much by pnvabons as by 
fighbng, had neither provisions, ammunrbon, nor shoes, nor 
any horses m a state capable of enduring long laligue 
while the uniforms of his soldiers were m shreds. More- 
over so accustomed were they to constant success, that the 
disaphne which they had preserved amidst victoiy dis- 
opp^ired under thdr rererses. 

1 JUnAn to Berthkf March 19, iSti 
* March 3 1 l^it 
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But greater difficulties than any he had yet endured 
awaited Massena Arrived at Celorico on the loth of 
March iSii, this intrepid commander, who would not yet 
admit that he was vanquished, and moved away from 
Portugal with deep regiet, conceived the project of turning 
back tow\ards the Tagus by Plasencia and Coria, a position 
m which he could at least maintain the defensive, and 
manoeuvre upon the flanks of the English in the event of 
theu: advancing into Old Castile Consequently he collected 
information as to the possibility of maintaining himself 
there But the project was no sooner knowm by Marshal 
Ney than he ga\e the finisliing stroke to his bad conduct 
towards his chief since the opening of the campaign by 
WTiting jMassena an outrageous letter, informing him that he 
peremptorily refused to execute such a movement, unless 
commanded to do so by an express order from the Emperor 
A formal statement of the drawbacks attendant upon such 
an operation on Plasencia accompanied this declaration — a 
step unprecedented on the part of a subordinate ^ Massi^na’s 
only answer consisted in repeating his order to prepare for 
the execution of the movement Ney, on his side, insisted 
on the Emperor’s orders being communicated to him, 
declaring anew' his firm intention of not obeying unless 
they were shown to him ‘ I know,’ he said, at the end of 
his second letter, ' that in thus formally opposing myself to 
your intentions I am incurring great responsibility, but even 
if I am to be dismissed or to lose my head, I w'lll not 
follow the move on Plasencia and Coria of which your 
Excellency speaks to me, unless, I repeat, it is ordered by 
the Emperor ’ ^ 

Whatever might be the character of its author, such a 
letter could never have been written in any army except 
one where the sentiment of duty and respect for discipline 
had detenorated to a dreadful degree Amongst troops 
who preserve the spirit of abnegation, which is the very 
soul of military honour, public spint reacts upon individuals, 
and is alone sufficient to prevent such errors The fact 

^ Ney to Massena, March 22, 2 o’clock p M 

^ Ney to Massena, March 22, 4 o’clock P M 
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was therefore in itself an alarming revelation of the moral 
state of the army showing that it had sunk to a d^ree of 
lassitude and discouiagcment which forbade any hope of 
Its rn aki Dg the great efforts necessary in an active campaign 
It IS suffiacnt, wrote Massons, for the enemy to show 
the heads of a few columns m order to intit^date the 
officers and make them loudly declare that the whole of 
WeDington s army is m sight Ultunately, the informatioo 
which arrived from Estremadora proved that there would 
be the utmost difficulty in obtaining means of suhsisteiice 
there, and Rcgmer had also compromised the plan by 
allowing hnnself to be surprised at ^bugal Jfasstfna was 
consequently obliged, much against his wili, to be satisfied 
with leading bia troops towards Cmdad Kodngo and Sola 
manca, after depnvuig Ney of his comroand and plaang 
the sixth corps under the orders of General Loison. 

Early m Apnl Mass^na had a foretaste of the dugrace 
which awaited him as a reword for bis long trmls Sucacd, 
Napoleon often said I ^udge men only by results I ^ 
hloss^fna had failed to obsem this great precept A letter 
from Berthier dated March 29 1811 conveyed to him 
tbe Emperor s censure, but thinly veiled, on the subject of 
the operations of the onnj in PortngaL After having to 
impenously ordered him to march straight ahead against 
the English whose weakness and small numbers were so 
confidently guaranteed to him, he was now reproached with 
having shown too much audacity ra attackmg tbe ponuon 
at Busaco, and for having, after Busaco, advanced up to 
the Imes of Torres Vedias — of which no one knew the 
existence 1 The Emperor said Berthier, would have stopped 
at Counbra, would then have fortified hunselfi have made 
magaaines, have raised the spmts of the troops, etc — adnee 
always very easy to give after the event but unmented 
and almost mdecent sarcasm when inflicted upon so fUus* 
tnous a soldier whose misfortune had been caused by 
Napoleons own carelessness and want of foresighL To 
estimate the worth of such reproaches, it is suffiacnt to 
recall the impatience displajed by bapolcon at the outset 
> M^m/iradf Vtlltfit 
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of the campaign, and thus appreciate what his impressions 
would have been if the marshal had declined the combat 
Meanwhile Massdna’s fortunate rival, compensated at 
last for the jealousies, fears, distrusts, sinister predictions 
and passionate criticisms, of which his great undertaking 
had been the object, was overpowered with marks of grati- 
tude and admiration by England. The Houses of Lords 
and Commons passed the most flattering votes of thanks 
to him,^ and all parties joined in one universal outburst of 
national feehng The Ministry, which a few days before 
Massdna’s retreat had written to him through Lord Liver- 
pool, reproachmg him with the scale of his expenses, and 
signifying that he must diminish them,^ now showed him 
nothing but the most respectful deference He alone had 
foreseen everything, he alone had been wise, he alone had 
understood the sort of tactics to be employed against 
Napoleon , in fact, to him alone did the world owe the 
only great check which, up to that penod, had ever been 
inflicted on the Impenal power upon the Continent , and 
from that moment forward Welhngton obtained an ascend- 
ency that became more and more marked in the direction^ 
not only of military, but also of aU political affairs 

Far from reposing on his great success, he instantly 
prepared to follow it up by striking further blows at his 
enemy Owing to the reinforcements which his govern- 
ment no longer refused him, as well as to the dispersion 
of Mass^na’s army, which was dying of hunger at Salamanca 
as It had done in Portugal, Welhngton found himself strong 
enough to venture on dmdmg his troops into two co 7 j>s 
d'armte, operating simultaneously in Estremadura and Old 
Castile He at once resolved to retake the places captured 
by us in both provinces — namely, Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodngo m the one, and Badajoz in the other, which latter 
had surrendered to Soult on the 12 th of March Assummg 
however, with the truest sagacity, that the provisions at 
Almeida must have been much diminished by Mass^na’s 
unfortunate army, he contented himself with merely invest- 

^ Resolutions, Apnl 26, 1811 ^ 

- Lord Liierpool to ^Yelllngton, Feb 20, 1811 
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mg that town, while he sent Beresford forward to bcsiqfc 
Badajot 

The French army of Portugal had scarcely recovered 
from Its f n hg ues, and fer less from the moral shock it had 
sustained, when it became necessary to provide against this 
fresh danger It had however received reinforcements 
horses, and a portion of the accoutrements of which it stood 
m such extreme need Almeida could not hold out more 
than a few days longer and Wellington having relaxed In 
prudence and diminished hts strength by nearly one half 
MasaJna considered the opportunity propitioos for relienng 
the place and taking summary revenge upon the English. 
He therefore marched, on the xd of May x8i i from Ciudad 
Rodngo upon Almeida, with about 38 000 men, who were 
jomed by a battery of artillery and some 1500 cavalry 
belonging to the Guards, commanded by Marshal Bessftres. 
On the 3d of May he took up a posiiion nght opposite the 
English army Accordmg to its custom, the latter was 
intrenched upon ground peculiarly favourable for defence, 
between two mall nvers, the I >03 Casas and the Turonct. 
From thence it covered aH the investment works, and 
extended from the forts of La Concepaon ood of Alameda 
to Fuentes d Ofioro its front protected by the deep ravine 
of the Dos Casas, and its retreat secured by two bndges 
over the Torones and the Coa. For the first time since 
Busaco It was mfenor to us m numbers not counting 
more than 36 000 men, including its Spanish tuiflianes 
but the strength of its position amply compensated for this 
disadvantage. 

Wellington s left and centre being very difficult of access, 
from the depth of the Dos Casas ravine, Mossifna resolved 
to attack him upon his right at Fuentes d O&oro to seize, 
if possible, the bridge across the Coa which secured his 
retreat to Castelbone, and then to dri\e back the whole of 
his army into the comer from which there was no exit, 
formed by the Douro, the Coa, and the Aguedx In the 
afternoon of the 3d of May the Fcrey division attacked the 
\-illage of Fuentes d Ofioro impetuously carried tj!® 
part and estoblished themselves In it without much difficulty 
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but on endeavouring to get possession of the upper portion, 
which was strongly occupied and covered by the Dos Casas, 
they were received by a terrific fire and driven back beyond 
the nver Before long they returned to the attack, supported 
this time by the Marchand division and a number of guns 
that played on the village, while Regnier appeared in force 
at Alameda in the hope of diverting the attention of the 
English to their left But this second attack was not more 
successful than the first, and our troops, after showing 
themselves for a moment on the heights of Fuentes d’Onoro, 
were dnven down again at the point of the bayonet, forced 
to retreat across the stream, and to leave the streets of the 
village heaped up with their dead and dying 

Night suspended the combat It had meanwhile become 
clear that the heights of Fuentes d’Onoro — the key of the 
English positions — could not be carried except by a fearful 
struggle. But perhaps they could be turned Next day, 
therefore, the 4th of May, Mass^na made a general recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s line, with a view to discover his 
vulnerable point Beyond Fuentes d’Onoro, towards Poso- 
Velho and Nave de Aver, the ground was flat and the Dos 
Casas dwindled to a mere streak of water , the ravine, so 
great an obstacle, disappeared, and our cavalry, far superior 
to the enemy’s, could manoeuvre and operate with effect 
From that point Wellington’s right could be turned, his 
communications with Sabugal interrupted, and his line of 
retreat on Castelbone menaced. Consequently, by a change 
of fronts, operated during the night of the 4th, Mass^na 
moved the cavalry commanded by Montbrun, Loison’s two 
divisions, and a portion of Drouet’s and of Junot’s corps, to 
Poso-Velho , whilst Regnier remained opposite Alameda in 
order to occupy the enemy by feigned attacks 

At early dawn on the 5 th our united forces attacked 
Poso-Velho, which position was at first defended only 
by the Spanish auxiliaries under Don Julian Sanchez 
Wellington, however, foreseeing Mass^na’s manoeuvre, had 
sent them a reinforcement during the night, composed of 
a Portuguese corps, the Houston brigade, and General 
Cotton’s cavalry , but the Marchand and Mermet divisions, 
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whfle Montbmn s cavalry charged ftmoualy on their flnnVtt^ 
they broke beneath the shock, and were dnven back across 
the Tnrone. 

Behind these regiments, however the Crawford dmuon 
stood drawn up m battle array and at once sheltered and 
ralhed them. Bnt Montbrun broke through and penetrated 
into two squares of Enghsh inlantry and his cavalry were 
m the midst of a splendid headlong onset, when masked 
battcnci suddenly opened and stopp^ them short m full 
career causing them most fearful loss. At this cndcal 
moment, one portion of the cavalry which belonged to our 
guards refused to charge, on the pretext that it had not 
received the order to do so from Bessi^res, its own special 
commander. Jleanwhile the English army bad lost the 
whole table-land of Poso-Velho, or m other words, nearly 
a league of ground on its nght But \^ellmgton had 
reinforced Crawford by one division besides the Ashworth 
brigade and a reserve of artillery while, concentrating all 
the troops we had repulsed m the morning upon the same 
spot, and openly abandoning all intention of preserving his 
commumcations with Sabugal, he opposed a new front to 
us, reslmg at one end upon Fuentes d Ofioro, and at the 
other upon the Turone and the Coa. This new line 
resisted our most fbnous onslaughts with unshaken steadi 
ness, and Fuentes d Ofioro again became the central point 
of the action. It was taken and retaken several tunes by 
both armies with cxtraordmaiy fierceness, but this sanguinary 
day ended without our having gained any greater advantage 
than on the previoas one. We remained masters, it a true 
of the lower part of the vilbge and of the plain on which 
the morning’s battle had been fought, but this was a poor 
compensation for the fact that the English still continued 
to invest Almeida, and that consequently we had missed 
our aim. 

Mass^ia wished at all harmis to retx»mmcncc the battle 
on the morrow , but his ammunition was exhausted, and 
what was more unfortunate, his principal officers were all 
opposed to a renewal of the attack. Ammumtion miohl 
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have been obtained from Ciudad Rodrigo, but neither 
Bessiferes, Drouet, nor Regnier would begin the struggle 
again , and meanwhile the enemy was employing every hour 
in fortifying himself and covering his position by abattis 
and intrenchments During four whole days Mass(?na — 
umnlling to admit that he had been beaten — continued 
opposite the English army, front to front, or turning round 
its positions, as if to find out some point where he could 
attack It anew At length, on the loth of Ma}', he moved 
away, broken-hearted Before leaving he despatched an 
order to Bremer, the commandant at Almeida, to evacuate 
the place and blow up the fortifications, long since under- 
mined Bremer and his small gamson left the place in 
the night of tlie loth of May, leaving a few men behind 
to set fire to the mines , then, creeping on under cover 
of the darkness and silence of the camp, which was sunk in 
sleep, he passed through the English lines with the utmost 
intrepidity and success, and joined the French army in the 
course of the following day ^ Mass^na soon afterwards re- 
turned to France unpopular with the army, who attributed 
Its sufferings to him, m disgrace with Napoleon, who never 
forgave him his failure, of which he himself was the sole 
cause , cried down by his companions in arms, envious of 
his superiority , carrying a tarnished fame into the sohtude 
which was henceforth to be his lot, with the stinging 
remembrance of his unrequited services, and all the 
disappointment and bitterness of a heart irrecoverably 
wounded. His successor had been already appomted, in 
the person of the thoughtless and presumptuous Marmont 

A few days later it became known that Soult had on his 
side made an attempt to force Beresford to raise the siege 
of Badajoz, and had been even less successful than Mass^na. 
Beresford had waited for him at Albuera, in positions that 
had been pointed out to him by Welhngton^ a month 
previously, as those which he should choose for defensive 

^ Report by Massena to Berthier, May 7, 1811 Wellington to 
Liverpool, May 8, 1811 Napier, Peninsular War General Koch, 
Mimoires de Massina 

2 In a letter to Beresford, Apnl 16, rSii 
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battle mth the enemy Soalt, ca5ting on thu occasion all 
his cusiofmarj pretences aside, entered into the engagement 
seriously and with eitraordinary energy and his defeat, in 
consequence, was aH the more sanguinary Far fixm hav 
jDg added to his renown, his calculation, doable dealing, 
and artful diplomacy had only contributed to his trouble. 
His losses before Banjos, with those of his lieutenant A^ctor 
at Cadiz, and above all at Chiclana, had so weakened the 
army of Andalusia that he had now to ask every one for 
assistance — Berthier, Joseph, and even Mass^na, whom he 
bad so treacherously abandoned. 

Beresford s mihtary arrangements at Albuera resembled 
those of 'Wellington as mndi os it was possible for the 
work of a popil to resemble that of his master The bottle 
which he accepted rather than offered, was a thoroughly 
defensive one, earned on with a caution that almost 
amounted to turudity The briHiant tactioans of the 
Empire had no words wherewith to eijiress their contempt 
for the stationary hesitating embarrassed system which the 
Anglo Spanish army was compelled to adopt from the 
mii^ character of its troops. Even Mass^na, who was far 
more clear sighted than others, could not avoid remarking, 
in his bulletin from Fuentes d Ofioro^ with a certain amount 
of secret spite, that hts adversary ‘bad employed all the 
resources of fortification against an attack made by mam 
force. And the Moniteur in articles which display Napo- 
leon s own hand, delighted in sneering at "WclJingtons 
prudence. 

Sneen of this kmd were as senseless os those of the 
Anstnan generals m 1796, when they reproached the youth 
ful Bonaparte with not fighting them according to rule. 
Wcllmgton s slowness and prudence were as appropriate to 
the character of the war in Spam as Bonaparte* rapidity 
and audacity bad been to that of the war in Italy Thu 
new system of tactics was not only well suited to the small 
resources at the disposal of the English general, but was 
also based on a thorough acquamtance with the weak 
points in the Imperial method of warfare and with both the 
defects and virtues of the French army sucli as Napoleon 
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liad made iL This new army — more impetuous than solid, 
aiming above all else at show and effect, less solicitous 
about results than appearances, living only by expediency 
and rapine, creating an enemy to itself m every loaf of 
bread it ate, bold during success and insubordinate under 
reverses — was beginning to despise as so many worn-out 
prejudices the strong and patient virtues by which it had 
attained its renown Rivalr)' had replaced emulation, 
ambition supplanted patriotism, and a mama for favours 
had even introduced court pnvileges into the army How 
else, in an army formed by such a general as Napoleon, 
can that etiquette, worthy alone of the low'er Empire, be 
explained, by w'hich the Guards were forbidden to charge, 
no matter how' great the peril, without an express order 
from their own special commanding officer, as though their 
position near the sovereign had conferred upon them a 
share in the sacred inviolabihty of his person ? 

Inflexible discipline, constant attention in securing sub- 
sistence for his soldiers, in paying all his exjienses, in pre- 
serving his communications, in systematically acting upon 
the defensive, so as never to accept battle until he had 
collected all the advantages on his side — excessive circum- 
spection in the formation of his plans, and indomitable 
obstinacy during action, — such were the means by which 
Wellington opposed us They were no doubt far less 
bnlhant than ours from an aesthetic point of view, not 
theatrically striking, offering no scientific combmations 
that could be quoted in a treatise upon strategy, but 
eminently efficacious Welhngton dazzled no one, but he 
beat us He could afford to bear our contempt with philo- 
sophy, when he was successively defeating Junot, Soult, 
Ney, and Mass^na , in other words, the generals who had 
contributed most to the success of the Empire 
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ALEXANDER AND POLAND PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR IH 

RUSSIA — NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE EUROPEAN POVH’ERS 
{Df^tmbtr iZloSeptnnbcr i8ii) 

Thi recent scnous events m the Peninsula did not at 6rst 
create that sensation m Europe which they seemed calculated 
to produce. The real fact* were but httlc known, owing to 
the compulsory sflcnce of the press they came to light 
only by degrees, and Napoleon was consequently enabled 
to use greater intanidation than ci’cr England aloce 
seems to have thoroughly understood the importance of 
the long and terrible dud which had been fought out In 
PortagaL It soon, however became evident that the lesson 
had not been lost on another power the only one through 
out the whole extent of the subdued Continent that now 
dared to stand up against Napoleon, Russia, long the 
most acxaDmmodating amongst his albei, but now weaned 
by his tyrannical exactions, rose up against him as a last 
champion of the nghts of Europe. Her attitude was the 
more disquieting fium the fact that she avoided with the 
utmost care all pio\x>caliorv or brav'ado, though Grml) 
determracd at the same time to maintain her rights. ‘All 
eyes arc fixed upon the two Empires, wrote Joseph dc jraiitrc 
from SL Petersburg so early os the month of February 1 8 1 r * 
The antagonism between the two Emperors was no longer 
anjrwhere a secret. Their quarrels, long hidden In the dis 
erect recesses of diplomatic offices, became public to the 
world when Napoleon, without the shadow of a pretext, 
sdied the states of the duke of Oldenburg, totally regard 
I CtTTCpiifiafif* pablUbcd by Atbcrt 
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less of his faniilj relationship to Alexander That mad act, 
ho\\c\er, not\Mthstanding all that has been said on the 
subject, was not the determining cause of Alexander’s cool- 
ness Apart from his prcMous grlc^anccs, the usurpations 
which had accompanied or preceded the annexation of 
Oldenburg were more than enough to justify a rupture 
But in this last violation of the law of nations there wxas a 
sort of personal affront well calculated to gue greater weight 
to Alexander’s complaints, not so much from a legal point 
of 'v lew vis from that of public opinion, always of eminent 
importance m a matter of the kind. 

Hencefota\ard we behold him \cntunng to assume an 
energetic and decided attitude His first answer to the 
annexation of Oldenburg was an ukase, issued under date 
of December 31, 1810, in which he distinctly detached 
himself from Napoleon’s commercial sjstem, restored the 
freedom of his tariffs, and, without admitting English mer- 
chandise more freely than before, excluded certain of our 
manufactures, just as wc had already excluded certain pro- 
ducts of Russia That he had a strict right to act in this 
manner admits of no doubt, nor can it be asserted that he 
was in any way bound by those arbitrarj' and changeable 
decrees which constituted the continental system — decrees, 
moreover, that had been issued without his consent, ivere 
impracticable in Russia, and obeyed by Napoleon himself 
only when it suited his own convenience The testimony 
of their author himself might be quoted on this point, for, 
while making it criminal on Alexander’s part to mfnnge the 
decrees by his ukase, Napoleon admitted in formal terms 
that after all ‘ he had been at liberty to adopt this measure, 
but for something (a je nc sets quoi) which it implied hostile 
to France and favourable to England ’ ^ But w'hat availed 
it to possess strict right, when such right was in opposition 
to his imperious will? And no matter how trifling that 
something, that '■ je iie sais quoi^ might be, of w'hich Napoleon 
spoke, was it not sufflcient ground in his eyes for a war, 
even for a w^ar with Russia ? 

Alexander, taking his formidable antagonist’s character 
^ Napoleon to the king of Wurtemberg, April 2, 1811 
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into account, henceforward with the utmost foresight con- 
sidered such a war inevitable, and at once made every 
effort to prepare for rt Nor did he any longer give him- 
self the needless and humiliating trouble of concealing his 
armaments. But while ordermg new levies, and rcc^ng 
troops from Finland and from the Danubem Provinces to 
the frontiers of Poland and constructmg defensive works 
on the Dnieper and the Dwina, he endeavoured to impart 
to them the appearance of being altogether of a defensiTC 
character Although his right to declare war had become 
indisputable ever smee Napoleons latest outrages against 
the public law of Europe, the Emperor Alemider could 
not view BO extreme a measure, at all times full of penl 
without the keenest and most painful perplexity as he 
to mamtam this expectant attitude to the last, and wait 
until his enemy should come to seek him on Russian 
territory thus making his wrongs more palpable ? or would 
it not be better to advance upon him before he bad finished 
his pTCparatioDS, and defeat hb plans by one of those sudden 
attacks which arc often the best method of defence ? 

The temptation to Alexander must have been strong 
for It IS undeniable that though he had begun his anuaments 
after ours, he was ready before Napoleon, The rumour of 
the immment openmg of a campaign by the Russians was 
curculated m Poland and St Petersburg dunng the whole 
wmter of i8ii One of our diplomatists, Bignon then 
on the mission at Warsaw, being apprised of this by Prince 
Pomatowski, mentioned it in one of his despatches, and 
Alexander hinaself made an indirect allusion to the report, 
when m the following month of May he exclaimed, during 
a conversation with our ambassador, If I had wished to 
make an attack, who could have prevented me? /^nv 
ready for thi last trssc wtonthsi * Did the intention 
attnbuted to him, and so natural In his position, exist really 
as a deliberate project, or was it merely an empty and 
passing desire ? For a very long time past it has not been 
possible to arrive at anything more than conjecture on the 
pomt, but we are now enabled to dear up the question, 

* Lanrtoon • dapatch, Jooe i iSi* 
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Alexander had never altogether given up his old dream 
of reconciling Poland with Russia. At this period, as at the 
beginning of his reign, he would willingly have held out his 
hand to the Poles, provided their emancipation were effected 
to the advantage of Russia without sundering the bonds 
which umted them to that empire , but nothing would 
induce him to permit it to be achieved by any foreign 
influence Having been compelled, by the populanty 
which Napoleon had acqmred m Poland through his 
creation of the Grand- Duchy of Warsaw, to postpone his 
youthful Utopia indefinitely, he was forcibly compelled to 
take It up again, from the moment that the Grand -Duchy 
had been strengthened and increased by the accession of a 
portion of Gahcia, and above all when he beheld the 
threatening contingency of a new war rising before him 
In so unequal a struggle he wished to have Poland as his 
ally at any price, and was ready to make every sacrifice in 
order to detach it from Napoleon 

That the hberation of Poland was a terrible weapon 
agamst Russia, and that Napoleon was resolved to make 
use of that weapon at some future day, Alexander could 
not for an instant doubt, after his fruitless efforts to obtain 
some promise from the Emperor bmdmg himself never to 
restore that kingdom There was but one method by 
which Alexander could deprive Napoleon of the extraordinary 
power he had acquired over the Poles — namely, by himself 
making advances to them implonng them to forget all 
rancour and past mistrust, and offering them more than 
Napoleon could give them Alexander in no wise shrank 
from the natural consequences of his great resolve Erom 
the time that Napoleon had rejected his draft of a conven- 
tion relative to Poland, the Czar had resumed his pourpai lers 
of former days with Prince Adam Czartoryski, the fnend 
and confidant of his youth He clearly pomted out to him 
the probability of some possible arrangement with Poland, 
and the advantages which that unfortunate country might 
derive from it , but the Prmce did not conceal from the 
Czar the difficulties attending such a project, the attachment 
of his fellow-countrymen to France, the hopes they rested 
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upon her and the obstacles which Napoleon wonld not 
fail to arouse against him. 

On the 25th of December rSio under the evident 
impression of the news just arrived fiom France, Alexanders 
proposals suddenly emerged from their vague state, and 
acquired all the form and precision desirable. It seems 
to me, he wrote to Czartoryski, that this is the moment to 
prove to the Poles that Russia is not their enemy but, 
rather their natural and true friend, that, although they 
have been made to look upon Russia as the only ousting 
opponent to the restoration of Poland, it is not improbable, 
on the contrary that she will be the one to realise it My 
saying this may perhaps astonish you, but, I repeat it, 
orcumstancea appear to me fiivouiablc for my carrying ont 
on idea which formerly was ray frivourite one, and which I 
have twice been obliged to postpone from the force of 
circumstances, but which has none the less remained in the 
recesses of my mmd ^ And he instantly asks the Pnnee 
a senes of questions of which the two following ore a 
summary Have you grounds for believing that the fn 
habitants of Warsaw would grnip with avndity at any 
ce rta inty (not probabihty but ctriatnty) of their legencra 
tion ? Would they scue it, no matter whence it came to 
them and would they join the power which would sincerely 
espouse their mteresti ? The answer of such a patriot as 
CrartoryiU could not be uncertaia "V es I he wrote to 
the Emperor the certainty of Poland s regenerauon would 
be accepted with eagerness and gratitude, no matter whence 
it came, provided that sneh certainty had a real existence. 

But, as he said, therein lay the whole difficulty No 
matter how Napoleon might hare wronged the Poles he 
had contrived to persuade them that he wished to liberate 
them and it was in him alone that they placed their 
confidence. Moreover he had ao 000 Poles in Spam, who 
were so many hostages in his hands. Nevertheless the 
Prmoe thought it possible to rally round him the majority 
of the Polish nauon, if three things were proraiscd to him 
— the constitution of the 3d of Ma) 1791 the union of 
1 Alexander to rnnee GtartorjrjUi, Decembo’ aj iSlo. 
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the whole of Poland under one sceptic, and, lastly, the 
commercial ad\antagcs which were indispensable to her 
But It would be necessary to act without half measures or 
reseiw ations, in a grand and noble manner, so as to impress 
the imagination of the public, and even then success 
appeared to him difi'icult ‘ It is too good to be true ' ’ he 
exclaimed sadly at the end of his letter ^ 

This time, howetcr, the Emperor Alexander tore away 
e\er) \cil, and took a decided step Unity of Poland, 
liberal constitution, cterylhing in fine, he promised to 
Czartoryski , but he made it a condition sine qua non that 
Poland should form a kingdom united to Russia, of which 
the Emperor should henceforward style himself Emperor 
and King, and that the leading Poles should make a formal 
engagement with him to that cfTcct. If these two conditions 
were accepted he would proclaim the restoration of Poland 
andinstantlyattackNapoleon, notwithstanding his repugnance 
to be the aggressor This he believed that he could do with 
great chance of success He had an army of 106,000 men 
perfectly ready to enter on a campaign Another army of 
134,000 men w'ould march in support of the first He cal- 
culated on the co-operation of 50,000 more from the Poles, 
and the same number from Prussia These forces alone 
formed a mass of 300,000 men, to w'hich, according to his 
calculation, Napoleonhadthenbuta ver}'small army to oppose, 
especially if, as there was reason to expect, Austria were in- 
duced to join by the offer of the Danubian Principalities in ex- 
change for the portion of Gahcia w'hich still remained to her ^ 
These offers were sincere, as the Emperor Alexander 
afterwards fully proved by resuming the realisation of his 
liberal programme at a period when circumstances in nowse 
obliged him to do it But Pnnee Czartorj'^ski, despite his 
zeal and his patriotism, could not insure him the guarantees 
demanded The projects of founding a kingdom of Poland, 
and of attacking Napoleon, were in consequence abandoned, 
and Alexander was forced to revert to his defensive system ® 

1 Czartoryski to Alexander, January 30, 1811 
^ Alexander to Czartoryski, January 31, 1811 
5 The project of founding a Grand -Duchy of Lithuania, of which 
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In the interests of Russia this return to a pradent policy 
was m all probabihty not to be regretted Had Alemnder 
under the most favxmiable cxrcntnxtanoes obtained even a 
prelimmaiy success, he could not have followed it up 
farther The rapidity with which Napoleon concentrated 
his armies is well knowiL The only difference therefore 
would have been, that, instead of giving battle on the 
Vistula, he would have accepted it on the Oder, the Elbe, 
or the Weser and then t^ new coalition would have 
expired in a day like aU those which had preceded it, 
though with (ai more disastrous consequences to the 
European cause:. By not turning to account the advantages 
winch his vast temtory and rigorous climate afforded her 
against so formidable on enemy as Napoleon, Russia would 
voluntarily deprive herself of her best chances of conquer 
ing him But m January i8ii the Emperor Alexander 
was not yet convinced of this truism and it was Mass^** 
campaign in Portugal which first made him understand it. 

The plan winch he defimtively adopted was partially the 
work of Count Armfeldt a Swede by bmh, who, after 
having held high appomtnaents m his own country, had 
taken refuge m Russia on Bemadottes elevation to the 
rank of Crown Pnncc. Having been reccn-ed with dis- 
tmction at St, Petersburg, and oppomted Gm'emor of 
Finland by Alexander, von Armfeldt showed his gratitude 
by addressing various militaiy and pohncal notes to him 
which seem to have had a marked influence on the 
Emperor’s dchberahons. HU plans were supported and 
verified by eminent penomiges, remarkable in different 
ways, such as Barclay de Tolly Serra Capnola, and 
Admiral Mordwmoff 

To maintain his grievances against Napoleon, without 
affording him any loophole for attack by too open an 
opposition to arouse secret enemies against hira In every 
direction, while avoiding every act that might seem com 
promising , to resist him by inaction , to force him to attack 

Coont Odniki ipoila In hb Jtemolrj, toL UL, was d^rrl^cd oolr « 
fitflore of the one r tare jwt mendooetl, sod *baJvtao«J ^ iht 
tame rcajoas. 
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by always threatening without ever striking him , then, when 
war was declared, to retire before him, destroying everything 
on his road, and creating a desert around his army , to entice 
him on into the depths of Russia, by refusing any general 
action unless certain to carry it, being content to act on 
his communications until he should be worn out and 
exhausted, by the method with wluch WeUington had suc- 
ceeded so well — such was the programme, so far as we are 
allowed to infer from very incomplete information, which 
Armfeldt and his friends drew up on this occasion Most 
probably they did not stand alone in recommending it, for 
such ideas were then in the air, and some trace of them is 
to be found everywhere Diplomatic documents and the 
works of public writers equally testify to their existence 
At all events this was the system adopted by Alexander 
The plan was known from July 1811, and Alquier, our 
Minister at Stockholm, reported its leading points to 
Napoleon, but the warning proved as useless as so many 
others which he received at the same period 

This programme once fixed upon, Alexander, no matter 
who was Its author, had the merit of holding to it with 
unvarying perseverance, and of setting it m motion with 
marvellous skill War between these t\\ o powerful empires 
was henceforth certain, as was equally weU known on both 
sides Napoleon, though he had desired it, now regarded 
It with an apprehension to which he had hitherto been a 
stranger , but as neither party would make the concessions 
necessary for its prevention, it every day became more in- 
evitable It must be admitted, however, that, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of his situation, Alexander up to 
the last maintained the advantage over his adversary m 
frankness, moderation, and digmty, as he always had done 
m strict right , and during the long series of reciprocal 
recriminations which lasted through the whole of i8ir, 
Alexander’s words generally corresponded with his actions 
From the first day that Caulamcourt questioned him as 
to his armaments he acknowledged them, observing withal 
to the ambassador that they were only m answer to those 
of Napoleon , a fact which was strictly true At the same 
VOL. IV 2 E 
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time Napoleon obstinately denied hia, with a dusminlation 
as petty as it was useless. The whole of Europe knew and 
complained of his sending nnns, ammunition, and soldien 
to Hambuig, to Dantng, and the Duchy of Warsaw his 
convoys encumbered the roads and canals, yet he contmued 
to deny them, or when forced to admit them, had cxplana 
tions ready made for everything. At one tune these troops 
were intended to watch Prussia, at another to repel a pro- 
jected landing of the English. He had such a habit of 
lymg, or rather such a predilection for it, always and every 
where, that he persist^ in it even when certain that the 
he would not be beheved. He could hardly flatter hlmselli 
after all that had occurred, that he wroold be able to mvadc 
Russia m the noiseless manner m which he bad mvaded 
Spain — professing alliance and friendship at the moment 
that his troops were semng all the strong places of the 
kingdom. However hia proceedings toward Alciandcr 
seem exactly traced on those he had employed towards 
Charles IV 

The more actively his preparations were inged forward 
the more affectionate his protestations became. He wishes 
to do nothing which may be disagreeable to the Emperor 
Alexander be writes on February the 17th, 1811 ‘He 
has done all that depended on him bj offering Erfurt as 
an mdemmty to the pnnee of Oldenburg. terms ef 

the Sexatus Censulium art precise! Napoleons goodwill 
enchained by the terms of his Senatns-Consultum I \\as 
not this a discovery full of genius ? "V ou will desire the 
duke of Vicenra, he continued to declare to the Emperor 
that I persevere in the alliance that I sec no possible 
circumstance in which I should make war on Russia, 
except in the single case of Rnssu taking part with Engbnd 
that I have no edltanct tenth any parcer * Nevertheless, on 
the very same daj ai'^l hour he caused overtures to be 
made to Turkey ^ who v^ithout delay coramunicated them to 
the whole of Europe '^d a few days later on February 
the asth he made them to Austria, whose disirction wm 
only measured by her inmrcst Count Otto was instructed 
1 Napokoa to ChaWagny FeUimy 1 7 *8rr • 
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to tell Metternich that ‘France beheld with regret the 
increase of territory which Russia had acquired by the 
occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia, but having consented 
to that occupation through enmity to Austria at the period 
of the interview at Erfurt, she could no longer oppose it 
without having recourse to var Those provinces were 
only of secondary interest to France, but of primary im- 
portance to Austria How far then would Austria be dis- 
posed to go, and what would she be capable of doing in 
oxdtx to p event then annexation^ Would her displeasure 
go so far as to make her entertain the idea of war with 
Russia?’^ 

Such simplicity is astounding in the midst of so much . 
tncker}" It was certainly an exaggeration of candour to 
imagine that Austria could be fnghtened by an increase of 
territory on the part of Russia, when that increase was de- 
nounced to her by the man who in the space of a few years 
had taken possession of the half of Europe, and had just 
despoiled Austna herself of her finest provinces Could 
it be supposed that such overtures would remain a secret ? 
Would It not be silly to believe that a power which had 
been struck with such merciless ngour could all at once 
give up Its traditions, interests, ill-will, and hopes, because the 
Emperor Francis had been reduced to the humiliation of 
giving his own daughter to his enemy for the purpose of 
disarming him, because, according to an expression of 
Louis XVIII in a letter to the Comte d’Avray, he had 
made himself ‘ a merchant of human kind ’ ? A diplomacy 
that reposed on a foundation of such pitiable illusions, and 
ventured on such rash proceedings, was indeed a wretched 
one , and how could any one in Pans forget that Metter- 
nich’s most intimate fiiend at Vienna was Count Razumowski, 
former Russian Ambassador to the court of Austna ? 

Alexander was informed day by day of our diplomatic 
proceedings, not only by his agents, but, as it was easy to 
foresee, by the foreign courts themselves, eminently in- 
terested m making him aware of the intngues of the 
common .enemy He was no less cognisant of our mihtary 

1 The same, February 25, 1811 
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preparations and of the morcmenta of onr troops, throogfa 
the medium of his aide de camp Ciermtcheff, a bnlbant 
diplomatist and soldier who was a great favourite in the 
saloMS of Pans. Apparently occupied solely with pleasure 
and success in society, CzCT^cheff had contnred, by secret 
information to maLc h ims elf thoroughly acquainted with 
the operations of our Ministry of War After such com 
mtmications, what effect could the protestations of fnend- 
ship, which Napoleon persisted m lavishmg upon him, 
produce on AleiandePs mind ? 

Napoleon determined to recall Caulaincourt, whom he 
accused of having become more Russian than French, under 
the influence of Alexander’s avihties and sent Launston 
in his place, who soon incurred the same reproach for having 
shown eqoaj sinccnty On this occasion he wrote to Alex 
andcr saying that he had looked around him for the man 
who he tiougbt would be most agreeable to his Majesty 
and most fit to maintnin peace and the alliance but,’ 
added he m a melancholy tone, I cannot deccire myself 
jvur Majesty no longer entcriatns any fnenisMip for 
A long list then follows of all that he had done for Alex 
andcr how he had allowed turn to take Finland and the 
Danubian Provinces from anaent olhes of France , how he 
might have roused Poland, but had abstained from doing 
so in short, if he were to be beheved, Russb had appro- 
priated to herself all the advantages of the alliance. 

He forgot that in the same space of time he had taken 
possession of Spain, Tuscany the Roman States, lUym, 
the Tyrol, Holland a portion of Hanover the Hanseatic 
Towns, Oldenburg, and the Valais, — acquisitions which 
doubtless might be balanced against Finland and Moldo- 
Wallachia I well knowing no matter how he ni^ht try 
to hide his armaments, some mmoun about them must 
transpire, he made up his mind to acknowledge them par 
tially in a note to Pnnee KouraUnc, though assuring him 
at the same time that we were scandalously calumniated, 
that mahaous persons took pleasure in exaggerating the 
smallest circumslanccs, that the leas* movement could not 
t Kapolwo to AJoaoder Febrnaiy sS l8lt 
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be made without its being misrepresented, that an approach- 
ing great move on the part of the English m the Baltic had 
alone induced him to increase the garrison at Dantzig , that, 
in short, the best way to defeat such malevolence was by 
henceforward reciprocally informing each other of whatever 
might be capable of giving rise to v rong interpretations ’ ^ 

These explanations, remarkable for tlieir fair and cordial 
frankness, were transmitted from Napoleon to Alexander at 
the very moment when he was personally arranging the 
organisation of his giaude aimct to the minutest details, 
down even to the number of da7k lantans which should 
be earned by every waggon belonging to a park of artillery I “ 
He sent Davout as many as three despatches m a single 
day to stimulate his zeal Notwithstanding, he would not 
for one moment admit the possibility of Russia’s intending 
to attack him Above all, he did not wish any one to 
believe that power could have such excessive audacity 
According to him she was much too occupied with the 
Turks to dream of it What the Poles mote upon that 
subject '“was nothing but nonsense ’ ^ Sure of Davout’s dis- 
cretion, he ordered him to advise Rapp to hold his tongue^ 
and to impress on every one that all his preparations were 
directed agamst the Enghsh. 

"Whilst thus denying a war which he at once desired and 
feared, and to which he was dragged on as if by some fas- 
cination, he every day took another step towards his fall , 
sometimes with a secret desire to turn back, but without 
being able to withdraw himself from the fatal influence of 
his pride and of his past faults One is justified in believing 
that, on the eve of playing tins formidable part, he had 
more than one moment of anxiety, and perhaps therefore 
he did not always act with bad faith when proposing to 
Alexander a renewal of their former fnendship But there 
was only one act which could effect theu: reconciliation, 
and that was simply the complete restitution of the Duchy 
of Oldenburg , such a retractation, however, was so repug- 

1 Napoleon to Champagny, March 19, 1811 

2 Napoleon to Clarke, March 19, 1811 

3 Napoleon to Davout, March 24, 1811 
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nant to all hia instincts, it was so incompatible with the 
idea which he wished to give of himself with the part which 
he had arrogated to himself in the world, that it constituted 
nothing short of a real moral impossibihty 

Napoleon would have belied oU his past career have 
abandoned all his pretensions, old and new, and renounced 
his whole system of domination, had he thus voluntarily 
acted m direct contradiction to all his previous life. More 
over, he never had been master of his own passions, and 
was now no longer master of his system. He was the slave 
of what he called his destiny or m other words, of that 
character consisting of ommpotencc and infiiJh*bnity which 
he had usurped at so early a period of his career. If he 
allowed the slightest blow to be struck at it, the entire 
fhimewOTk would collapse. There was some cause, there 
fore, for his saying that he could not undo what had been 
done, even though he sometimes might desire it But this 
impossibility of retreat signified war for Alexander was 
cqnaEy determined to mamtain his protest, and to be no 
longer either an assistant or an accomplice of the oppressor 
of the Continent Althocgh his system was purely defen 
sivc, the result of his passive but mflexiblc resistance was 
none the less inevitable. ■\\Tine the one never retreated 
and the other was always advancmg, it was utterly im 
possible that a collision should not take place within a 
given time. 

These considerations explam how a war, which appar 
cntly could hare been so easily prevented, was nerertbeJess 
prepared, resolved upon, and aimounccd during a long 
penod, idowly and coolly without the slightest onimout) 
on cither side, and even amidst protestations of the most 
affectionate and paaQc description. The question this 
time was one of the massacre of n million of men, and 
Napoleon by one word might ha\’e averted the cabmit) 
But it was not m the nature of tha monster of jKJwer and 
of pndc, such os he had been made by the abject sub* 
mission of nations, to pronounce the one word which 
essential for the purpose and those who had 
idol could not complain of liaring to fumuh him whh ric 
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tims Hence, while incessantly repeating ‘ I do not Avish 
for war,' he beheld war, as it A\ere, marching forward in full 
animation before his view, and was not able to resist the 
attraction which it exercised over him The a ision never 
again left his mind ‘ Wa) luill take placc^^ he AATote to 
the king of Wurtemberg , ‘ it "niiU take place in pile of me, 
in spite of the Evipcioi AleAandei, in spite of the intciests 
both of France and of Russia 1 have seen the same thing 
ver}' often, and it is my experience of the past aa’IucIi reveals 
the future to me It is all like a scene m an opera, of 
Avhich the English control the machiner)' ’’ ^ 

A feAv days afterwards he alloAA'ed the same impression 
to appear in a letter to the emperor of Russia, AAhen for 
the first time acknoAA'ledging to him one portion of his pre- 
parations ‘ I have received information from Bucharest,’ 
he Avrote, ‘ that five Russian divisions have quitted Moldavia 
and Wallachia for Poland I also have been obliged 

to attend to my affairs and to place myself in readiness 
The reaction caused by my preparations will induce your 
Majesty to increase yours , and that, being reported here, 
wiU. obhge me to make fresh levies, and all this foi puie 
phantoms > For myself, I shall continue to be the 
personal friend of your Majesty, even when the fatality 
which is dragging Europe onivards shall one day place 
arms in the hands of both nations ’ ^ 

These characteristic words describe the mental and moral 
state of Napoleon alone, and not that of his adversaries 
It Avas he, in fact, and not Europe, who was draivn on by 
the fatality to which he alludes , for while maintaining his 
rights, vath no wish to be the aggressor even in support of 
a good cause, Alexander Avas strictly following the line of 
duty and honour, AA'lnch is never subjected to the fluctua- 
tions of fatalism Hence he Avas in noAvise responsible for 
the consequences, however disastrous they might be either 
to himself or to France 

A firm and digmfied protest against the annexation of 
Oldenburg, on the part of the Russian Cabinet, apprised 

^ Napoleon to the lung of Wurtemberg, Apnl 2, 1811 

2 Napoleon to the Emperor Alexander, Apnl 8, 1811 
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the European goyemments so eorij as the month of Mazdi 
of the conflict which bad broken out between the two em- 
perors. They could do no more than guess its different 
phases, but they knew at least that henceforward there 
was an open quarrel between them, and they awaited its 
issue with an anxiety that was not unmixcd with hope. 
Although in secret necessarily fiivourable to n cause to 
ranch their own, they were well aware that any open indi 
cation of such sentiments would expose them to immediate 
and certain rum. The first essentml pomt they had to 
look to so 05 to be able to take advantage of the contln 
gencies they foresaw was to preserve their existence. In 
the state of weakness to which their defeats had reduced 
them, they could neither stop the advance of Napoleon's 
armies for one single Instant, nor afford any useful aid, at 
least at present, to Russia. It was necessary therefore, to 
gam time to dissimnlate and yield until a moment should 
occur when they could with advantage turn round on the 
tyrant Their submission and their eagerness were direct 
consequences of the fear with which he inspired them. All 
this happened naturally as a matter of course, and was 
understood without being discussed , it surprised no one, 
and no one was offended by it Every government of that 
day thoroughly understood the forcible distinction which 
had to be drawn between their real sentiments and their 
official attitude, and he who had taught them this sjxtcm 
at the cannons mouth, at a later day alone persisted In 
calling that conduct ungrateful and treacherous which was 
the natural result of his own tyiaun} 

In the month of April i8n, Napoleon, percelniig that 
Champagny had grown taatura and reserved, a fact which 
m his eyes implied secret disapprobation, deprived him 
of the portfoho of Foreign Affairs, and appointed Morct 
Due de Bassano, Secretary of State m his stead. A 
faithful and devoted interpreter of his masters thoughts, 
and long accustomed to correct thefr form and to give 
them that style which they did not naturally possess, Marct 
was only too well mdined to sjanpathise with all the passions 
and ideas of the Emperor He entertained an unbounded 
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admiration for him, and worshipped Ins sense of infallibility, 
although not a little conceited as to his own merits A 
minister of this kind was not suited to restore to our diplo- 
macy the prestige which it lost when Talleyrand retired 
from It , indeed he merely reflected with greater emphasis 
the violent and incoherent language of the master under 
whose mspirations he acted In fact, it may safely be 
asserted that Maret’s appointment extinguished all hope of 
any intermediate agent between Napoleon and those who 
wished to treat with him Such entire absence of modera- 
tion or palliation was not calculated to facilitate any com- 
promise At that precise moment, however, when diplo- 
matic persuasion was altogether supplanted by irresistible 
force, the drawbacks of such a method were but imperfectly 
noticed, and full light was not thrown upon them until the 
time came when that force itself was wavering 

It was Maret, therefore, who received the answer of the 
Austrian Cabinet to the singular question which Champagny 
had addressed to it in the name of the Emperor Since 
his marriage with Mane-Louise no longer inspired the 
court of Vienna with the same terror or hatred that it 
once did, though admiring neither Napoleon nor his 
system, they felt protected against him by the bonds which 
united the two sovereigns, and strong enough to make their 
own conditions , and while wishing to compromise them- 
selves as little as possible, were anxious to hold themselves 
in readiness to take advantage either of any victory that 
might be gamed by us, or, on the other hand, of our 
defeat To attain this result, a neutral, conciliator}', 
colourless policy, which should give hopes to all parties 
without entering into engagements with any, was the safest 
and at the same time the wisest attitude for Austria to 
adopt Metternich excelled precisely in such scientific 
temporising, which required a far greater use of theories 
than of words or actions In this respect he was ably 
seconded by the Emperor Francis, who played the part 
towards Napoleon of the good father of a family, retired 
from public affairs, pretending to occupy himself no longer 
vith anything but Ins own pleasures, and speaking of him- 
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self as a disappointed man, who was determined to meddle 
no further m politica. To the question addressed to him 
by Napoleon on the subject of Moldo-l^allachia, Mettcr 
mch answered that Austria without doubt possessed the 
greatest mterest m the Danubian Provinces, and that the 
subject formed a most senous grievance on her part against 
Russia, but that she coidd not look upon it as on immediate 
cause for war Lonsidcrmg the state of eidiaustion to which 
the last campaign had reduced her From this reply it 
was clear that Austna would not resist a threatening 
mjunction from Napoleon, but that she would follow him 
unwillingly makmg him pay dearly for her semccs, and 
being firmly determined to abandon him on the first 
occasion,^ 

The situation of Prussia was quite different That 
power was so fatally condemned to conspire agiunst us by 
the mtolcrable insults to which we had subjected her ever 
smee Tilsit, and would derive so much b^efit from our 
reverses, that she found it impossible not to suppose that 
Napoleon a first act, before beginning the campaign against 
Russia, would be to consummate her rum. Such a prospect 
naturally temfied Prussia. Hence, on the first rumour of 
a rupture, she rushed to the front and eagerly offered her 
scrncea, before any one had even thought of asking them 
Although wellnigh annihilated by the blows of Napoleon, 
though her temtory was still partially occupied by our 
troops and her people crushed by taxes and war contribu- 
tioos, Prussia, notwithstanding, had already, in a manner 
unknown to us, though under our ^'e^y eyes, renewed her 
self by sheer dint of energy order labour economy and 
|iaticnt obstinacj but above all, by a perfect and constant 
union between the nation and its Government. There, by 
good fortune os rare as it was marvellous, all, from the 
lowest subject up to the sovereign, united in aiming at the 
one end, without orders and without watchword Unirersal 
harmon> of the will had achieved this result, and disaphnc 
of the kmd had never before been seen in the world Dis- 
obedience even was turned to account the king for 
t Archirci of torclcn AflEilr*. Aosukt, S701 Otto, Npril 10, iSll 
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instance, having no more de\oted servant than SchiU the 
rebel Neither cofcnis nor parties any longer existed there , 
ever)f one was possessed by one thought alone — the libera- 
tion of the country 

The secret societies gave a further support to the 
Government, by performing a task vhich it could not itself 
have undertaken, that of fostering zeal and acting as pro- 
pagandists of patriotism The cfibrts of Stem and Scharn- 
horst had not been vasted Since the decrees of Memel, 
published in October 1807, a complete political and social 
revolution had taken place in Prussia, without Europe 
having heard it so much as mentioned, a revolution with- 
out speeches, tumults, or scaffolds, but a deep and lasting 
revolution , one which had infused fresli youth and vigour 
into Frederic’s old monarchy The new rights granted to 
the citizens and peasants had released them from all feudal 
subjection, had raised them m considerable numbers into 
temtonal proprietors, and had called them to take a share 
in local influences and in the management of their own 
interests Schools and centres of teaching had been 
multiplied, and every feeling which contributes to fonn the 
true citizen and patnot had been roused in them Despite 
the low state of the finances, pubhc instruction had been 
reorganised on the elaborate though expensive plans of 
William von Humboldt The University of Berhn had 
just been founded, and already counted, amongst its pro- 
fessors, men who were an honour to their age, such as 
Fichte, Savigny, Wolf, Schleiermacher, Hufeland, and 
Klaproth The scientific and civilian mind of the nation 
thus remained the master and ruler of its military spirit 
The array, reduced to 42,000 men — the number fixed by 
the treaty of September 8, 1808 — in reality contained 
150,000, owing to the ingenious mechanism by which the 
small quantity of the levies was atoned for by then multi- 
phcity, the regimental cadres being equal to 200,000 men 
But notwithstanding the marvels which Prussia had 
achieved by an activity thus concealed with such infinite 
skill, she was none the less at Napoleon’s mercy Well 
knowing her enemy’s keen penetration, she supposed him 
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to be far more familmr with her hostile mtentioiis thnn he 
really was, and dreading the worst from him at so critical a 
moment, while restrained by no inopportune dignity or 
useless frankness, she offered her support to him with nil 
the impetuosity of repentance and fear Thus m the 
beginning of April i8ii King Fredcnc Willtam made 
overtures to onr ambassador Samt Marsan for an eventual 
treaty of alliance between France and Prussia. Shortly 
afterwards, being encouraged by insinuations from Napoleon, 
who wished to know how far they were disposed to go at 
Berlin, the king himself drew up the draft of a treaty, 
which Knisemarct, his minister was to transmit to the 
Emperor According to this draft, Napoleon was to 
undertake to guarantee the integnty of her actual posses 
sions to Prussia, the king on his part promising m return 
to furnish him with a corps of auuUanes m the event of 
France hnding herself engaged m wax either m Germany, 
or OH Vu frontiers of PrussuL ^ 

This circumlocution which was necessary in order to 
designate Russia, showed the inconvenience of stgnmB 
such a treaty too long beforehxmd. But the offer of a 
corps of amolianea was taking Napoleon on his weak side, 
for he was asking every one for soldiers and sailors, even 
his very enemies, and he pushed his ardour for enrolments 
to a complete mama. Not only had he Poles, Germans 
Italums, Dutch, Swiss, Ulymns, and Dalmatians in hb 
onmes, bat even Spaniards and Portuguese: His genius 
was of Itself to supply the absence of all patriotic stimulus 
amongst this inteniatlonal gathering, and ei-en when he 
conld not under any arcumstance calculate upon the co- 
operation of so strange a medley he regarded them 
many hostages for the fidehty of their sovereigns. The 
king at the same time wrote to the emperor of Riaisi^ 
informing him that, not being able to rem^ neutral nc 
was abont to ally himself with France.* Afesmder 
however gave but slight heed to the armonneemenh bemg 
perfectly certam that Prussia would return to him when nc 

* LrUerofthflUcff o^IVottk to Kononjrcls >^7 *4 
» Tredfric WIUkiD to Alevamlcr l& iSM 
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obtained success Napoleon, on the other hand, aware of 
what he might henceforth expect from Prussian civility, 
observed an emgmatical and deep silence on the proposal 
of alliance, thereby subjecting the patient virtues of the 
Berlin Cabinet to a severe trial What designs did this 
reserve conceal? Did it not announce that the destruction 
of Prussia was resolved upon by Napoleon? Was it 
prudent, on the other hand, to turn back to Russia before 
the rupture became certain ? Would not the latter still 
feel sore at so recent a defection? 

The perplexity of the Prussian statesmen soon reached 
its chmax, from the uncertainty in which they were kept by 
Napoleon’s studied silence They freed themselves from 
It by a resolution, apparently most hazardous, but m reality 
far cleverer, and above all far more honourable, than the 
obsequiousness they had at first shown him They openly 
commenced fortifying the few strong places still left to them, 
and announced their intention of arming, alleging in excuse 
for such measures the very motive which Napoleon had 
given to Russia, namely, the necessity of placing Prussia in 
a state of defence against the pretended landing of the 
English But this was just one of those lies, the monopoly 
of which he reserved to himself, and he took the joke very 
ill ‘ They might have tried to deceive Russia’ he wrote to 
Saint-Marsan, ‘ by saying that they were sending troops against 
the English, but they know full well that the English will 
not land P Subterfuges were no longer in season Seeing 
that his country was compromised with Russia, without 
having gained the protection of France, Hardenberg threw 
off the mask, and boldly declared to our ambassador ‘ that 
It would be better to die sword m hand than to fall dis- 
honourably , and that it was for France to choose between 
a faithful ally and a struggle of the most desperate character ’ ^ 
Krusemarck had orders to make a similar statement to 
Maret, and to add that Prussia could at once place 100,000 
men under arms This bold and skilful step at first exas- 
perated Napoleon In the first moment of anger he 
despatched all the necessary orders to Davout for crushing 
^ Hirdenberg to Krusem'irck, August 30, 1811 
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Pm5sia, if ihe did not instantly cease her preparations, bat 
os he was at the same tune to mtunate tMt the treaty of 
alliance would be the reword of disarm ainent,i be found 
little difficulty m obtaining satisfaction on that point Under 
these new conditions, howerer the position of each side 
had singularly changed, and from having wished to abase 
his advantage over Prussia, one might almost say that instead 
of imposing the treaty Napoleon now had to accept it* 
Russia made no effort to depnve us of alliances, the 
unsteadiness of which was no secret to her St Petenbaig, 
Vienna, and Berlin were tCKX, mtunately united by close 
identity of mterests to require wntten engagements or recip- 
rocal apologies. They were certain to nndentand ea^ 
other without explanations, and to find themscl^'es reunited 
whenever the decisive hour should amve. This was the 
case even m small kingdoms, such as Saxony, which up to 
a certain pomt were our natural allies. They were still 
obedient, it is tru^ but they too held themselves in readmess 
to take advantage of contingenaes.* From the moment 
that Alexander adopted the tactics of retiring before oar 
army with a view to draw it on into the depths of Russia, 
had he asked Prussia or Austria to declare themselves 
openly for him the only rcsnlt would have been the instant 
annihilation of forces which it was far more politic to pre- 
serve m their integrity for a later penod, Turkey and 
Sweden were two powers with which it was important for 
him to be allied because they might either cover or menace 
the two flanks of his immense empire. He felt certain, 
whenever he wished it, of obtaining at least the neutraht) 
of Turkey by ntnlmg peace with her But, thanks to the 
obhging commumcatjona hTicroUy fumiihcd b} the Enghsb, 
the authontics at Constantinople were perfectly famBur 


I Mflxtt to Saint Manau September 13 iSli 
> Saint ilanan • devpatebe* of tbc mocih* of Angwt «idSeptnntJ« 
■10 especially rigmficant (i 4 rc 4 da AJfturtt hntns^ 

Sec Iikruiac oc thcio iiq;oUalk«ii, Ibcnoo voL x. j * 

tirigk da iruith Toi, i, and i/ mans tifis da d^in 

JkfimMs d'Aut voL ri ,, ^ 

« See ibe Mcmdn of the Comte de Senffl, OieQ clOef mW*ter of 
the Unfi of Saxony 
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with all the perfidy which Napoleon had employed against 
the Porte in recompense for its long fidelity , his advances 
were, consequently, very badly received there, and they 
almost openly scoffed at his ambassador, Latour-Maubourg 
As to Sweden, which like Turkey had been one of our 
oldest allies, the Russians were certain of detaching her 
from us, since they were assisted by a most powerful agent, 
no less a personage than Napoleon himself 

Since Bernadotte’s refusal to join in enforcing the con- 
tinental blockade against neutrals, our relations with Sweden 
had become more and more unpleasant, a fact that in itself 
led to the beginning of an identity of interests bet^veen that 
country and Russia, which stood exactly m the same posi- 
tion Bernadotte, like Alexander, would not consent utterly 
to rum his kingdom for an insane idea, and facts already 
fiirmshed them both with striking reasons in vindication of 
their resistance - 

A most senous industrial and commercial crisis had just 
taken place in France (March 1811), and no one could 
entertain the slightest doubt that it had been caused by 
the continental system The suffenngs which France had 
to endure, in spite of the advantages of her privileged situa- 
tion, were proof sufficient of what other countries must have 
experienced which did not possess her agncultural riches, 
her industrial monopoly, the fraudulent profits she denved 
from the licences, or the spoils of vanquished nations In 
such a state of things, the prohibition agamst neutrals was 
literally equivalent to condemning Sweden to starvation 
Napoleon none the less persisted in trying to impose this 
impracticable law upon her, maintaining with the utmost 
imperturbability ‘that there were no neutrals, for all the 
neutrals were English’ And when the testimony of an 
American minister, certifying the nationality of the vessels 
belonging to his own country, was quoted against this asser- 
tion, Napoleon unhesitatingly answered, ‘‘Theie are ?io 
Avtenca 7 i ships If the American Minister states the cen- 
tral j', he does not know what he is saying ’ ^ 

So senseless a course was certain to throw Sweden sooner 
^ Napoleon to Maret, July 15, 1811 
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or kfer into the anus of Russia. Her sympathies, bow 
ever, were still with France. She had resisted the overtures 
made to her by Alexander who had offered her Norway in 
December rSio and nothing would have been easier than 
to have won her back to our side. Napoleon, too, notwith- 
standing his extraordinary mfatuation, was often tempted to 
overcome his personal repugnance to Bemadotte, in order 
to attach hun definitively to his cause. In the month 
of March rSrr he made an effort at reconcfliafion by 
condescending, despite his previous refusals, to write to 
him directly and Bemadotte was keenly sensible of this 
advance, for he had felt deeply gneved at finding himself 
drawn mto a quarrel with the country of his birth. Napo- 
leon did not consent, however, any more than before, to let 
him take Norway which belonged to our ally the of 
Denmark, and which Bemadotte was eagerly longing for 
that he might have something to offer the Swedes as a gift 
on his amval amongst them but he formally engaged to 
help them to reconquer Finland m the event of a war with 

In consequence of this communication our relations 
with Sweden had become nearly cordial, when an unforc 
seen event, the almost mevitable result of the continental 
system ocoirred, which rendered them more difficult than 
ever Two French privateers having seiied some Swedish 
vessels on pretext of their having infringed the regulations 
of the blockade, took refuge in the port of Stmlsund, where 
they were ill treated by the Pomeranian conscripts. Bema 
dotte could not, without lowering himself m the opinion of 
his new compatriots permit any stranger to arrogate to him 
self the ngbt of acting the policeman m his temloty ^d 
cspeaally m such an oggiesaivc manner On bu sme, 
Napoleon was not the man to dtsavTiw his prirateer^ He 
demanded the punishment of the rmgleadcis of the riot 
in peremptory language, the haughtiness and ® 

which were not softened by Alquier his minister in Swcuciu 
Alquier on old member of the Conimtion, hot long wnce 
reconaled to the tyranny against which he bad fortnctly so 
i Chflunpapir to AlqttleT April 15^ * * 
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often declaimed, was totally devoid of tact and moderation 
The demagogue in fact was still to be found beneath the 
diplomatist ‘Wounding every one,’ as Caulaincourt ex- 
pressed It, he hated Bernadotte, and his despatches home 
were couched in the most violent style They were full of 
nothing but Bernadotte’s madness, his mediocrity, his good- 
natured triviality, his silly incapacity, and the absurdity 
of his dress Such reports were not calculated to have a 
calming effect upon Napoleon 

But this mcident, lamentable though it was, could not be 
considered as a rupture with Sweden, so important an ally 
in the event of a war with Russia, for the simple reason 
that she could turn all the Russian armies and directly 
menace Sl Petersburg Hov much stronger reason was 
there not for indulgence and moderation, if the privateeis 
had really exceeded their powers in attacking the Swedish 
vessels ? and in the end, this was precisely what Napoleon 
himself admitted Writing to Davout a little later, he de- 
clared in so many express words ‘ that the privateers had 
abused General Rapp’s influence, by ravaging the coasts and 
committing injustices which involved France in quarrels ’ ^ 
But ought the Emperor to admit that his agents, even 
the most insignificant, could have been wrong ? Must he 
not sustain the p7esfige and supremacy of the Empire above 
all else ? Alquier was recalled, it is true, from Stockholm, 
but not before he had had time to exasperate Bernadotte’s 
susceptibility, and to destroy all chance of reconciliation 
Driven to extremities by our harsh proceedings, too weak 
to remain isolated in the midst of the convulsions of Europe, 
and forced at length to look to her oivn safety, Sweden 
receded from us and turned more and more towards Russia.^ 

^ Napoleon to Davout, December 2, 1811 

2 A 7 chives des Affaires Strangtres SuMe, 296 Alquier’s despatches 
of July, August, and September 1811 
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OaOANISATION OF THE ARMY OF ATTACK ON RUSSIA — 
MEASURES AGAINST THE REFRACTORY CONSCRIPTS — 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CRISIS SESSION OF 

l8ll BIRTH OT the KINO OF ROME — THE NATIONAL 

COUNaL — imminence of a rupture with RUSSIA 
{^May-Dtctmhtr l8l l) 

The aboYC mentioned negotiations, even when crowned 
with success, were nevertheless unfortunate, as they were 
incapable of procuring for us other than false friendships 
nor could they reconale any one to the domineering rule 
which mspired no feelings but hatred and distrust But 
they were hi horn occupying the frrrt place la tke Emperor § 
mind. A number of other important afraus divided his 
attention. In the first rank stood the settlement of the 
difficulties with the Church and the Papacy dlfficulucs 
which made httle none, but whicji none the less kept deep 
discontent ahve amongst the population of the Empire, 
next came the industrial and commercial crisis, which was 
the consequence — long delayed but absolutely £ital-^f 
the measures regarding the blockade lastl) and chief of 
all were his mihtnry preparations against Russia, then the 
object of his predilection, his daily and hourly thought, tlic 
pnnapal, essential and sole pomt upon which he concen 
tmted his incomparable talent for orgamsation. If one 
considers that at the same traic he contrived to attend to 
every detail of the mtenor administration of his immense 
Empire, tmd to duect the mflitJ^ operations of Spain and 
Portugal from Paris, u will ncx seem surprising that his 
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activity, prodigious though it was, proved unequal to such 
a task, or that, wellmgh overiiowered by tlie extent and 
multiplicity of his affairs, he no longer touched any of them 
except, so to speak, by fitful impulses, and never with that 
steadiness or assiduity which is so indispensable for their 
proper management 

A defect of this kind vas now more serious than ever, 
because method, certainty, and judgment, qualities essential 
for the supreme direction of so vast and varied an amount 
of business, were beginning to fail him, and his genius, 
though still powerful, was running to exaggeration and 
disorder Though as fertile as ever m expedients, in talent 
for combination, m resources of every description, and in 
an astonishing power in the art of subordinating the smallest 
details to the attainment of his ends, he had lost, if indeed 
he ever possessed it, that delicate tact and higher sense 
which at the first glance discovers the inherent possibility 
of an enterprise, and the limits which cannot be overstepped. 
But in the arrangement of military matters, where the first 
essential consisted in administering and organising the 
immense resources under his hand, and where the opera- 
tions depended less on moral appreciation than on calcula- 
tions made with almost mathematical precision, his genius 
shone forth in all its practical strength and all its marvellous 
creative power Ever since he had foreseen and almost 
determined upon war with Russia, he had applied himselt 
unceasingly to the formation of an army that should prove 
worthy of the gigantic projects of universal dominion which 
he had conceived — m other words, one such as the world 
had never yet beheld By the number and force of that 
army, it was evident that, even m his own eyes, his plans 
were beyond the common order of things, and that their 
success depended altogether upon victory But if they 
were thus unstable and unjustifiable, he was at least resolved 
to give them a matenal support beyond all precedent Had 
not his policy been always at variance with prudence and 
mth the spirit of his age, and was it not his sword which 
had uniformly settled all difiiculties ? 

In truth, the army destined for what he already began 
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to call ‘ the Ruisian war was everything in his eyes, and 
he cared little whether that war were contrary to all pnn- 
dples of reason and justice or not, provided he considered 
himself certain of success. No sooner did ha original fear 
of bcmg taken unawares subside, than the question of 
success began to seem less and less doubtful. In the 
month of December rSro the conscription had famished 
120 000 men, the amount of the levy of i8n to which 
he proposed to add 30 000 more above the age of fourteen 
for the naval conscription. The measure had been praised 
by orators m the Senate, as a mark of exceptional gcnerosit) 
Bince It was the first time for many years that the conscrip- 
tion had not been made by an anticipatory levy, but no 
one seemed to notice the bitter irony contamed in the fact 
of their conndciing the strict carrying out of the law as a 
kmdness vouchsafed to them by the Emperor The 
recruits were drafted mto skeleton regiments (caArts) taken 
fiom the old corps of the army of Germany Omng to 
these reinforcements, the corps of observation formed npon 
the Elbe the Rhine, and in Italy soon became real armies, 
the first comprising five divisions, and the two others four 
A reserve corps, composed of four other divisions, was 
formed m the south of France, whence reinforcements 
could be sent to Spam or Italy as the case might require. 
At the same tunc all the Pnnecs of the Germanic Con 
federation were desired to furnish their contingents. These 
preparations were pushed forward with so much activity 
thjit Davout, who commanded the corps of observation on 
the Elbe had m June 1811 200,000 men ready to march 
at the first ngnaL His iTarmk amounted to 120 000 
men, the kmg of Saxony had 24 000 the duchv of ^\flr*aw 
34,000 and the king of ^\estphalla 15900* Thus on 
June r6 the day of the operung of the legislative session, 
MontaJivct was able to pnnt in his Statement of the titua 
tion of the Empire that France had 800 000 men under 
arms ! 

Notwithstanding the laudatory strains of the oifioal 
reporter* of the Scnatns-Consultum on the conscription, as 
1 hipoj«o to Clarle, Jaw SJ rSr I 
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to tlie zeal and eagerness with which the youth of France 
were rushing to glory, ^ these great results were no longer 
obtained without the greatest efforts, and after considerable 
resistance The profound silence so systematically observed 
on our losses in Spain had not prevented the truth from 
oozing out Though it might not be precisely known to 
what extent the war in that country had been disastrous, 
it was at least known that it had been most sanguinary, and 
the news of the fresh one which was arising, without the 
justification of any necessity or interest whatsoever, threw 
the public into a species of stupor Families tried by 
every means in their pow^er to withhold their children from 
military service, and the number of young men who escaped 
from It by flight had increased to unheard-of proportions 
Two facts alone suffice to show the true value of the 
pleasing fictions of the senatonal orators , first, that in that 
very year of i8ii, 8000 francs (representing double that 
sum at the present day) was paid for a substitute,^ and 
secondly, that the number of refractory conscripts amounted 
to nearly 80,000 

These dehnquents, however, were the aggregate result 
of several years’ resistance to the law, and their disobedience 
was too permanent a scandal to be longer tolerated The 
government of that day possessed more authority than was 
absolutely necessary for bringing them to order, and no one 
could have disapproved of its putting down such a rebellion 
had the ministers used the means of constraint which the law 
afforded them But legal measures, even though cruel in 
certain cases, were far from satisfying Napoleon’s impatience 
and state of imtation What he wanted, was not so much 
to succeed in suppressing the crime, as to be able to put 
his hand promptly on so large and energetic a reserve, and 
to embody it, at all costs, m his army Speedily to attain 
this result, the most expeditious method was to involve the 
greatest number possible in the arrests, and to interest even 

^ Reports of St Jean d’Ang% and of Lacep^e , Sittings of the 
loth and I 3 tl\ of December i8io 

- The author has the above fact from an unimpeachable witness , 
from a man, in short, who speaks of what happened to Jnvisclf 
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the rdfltions and friends of each refractory conscript against 
him by attacking them on hu account 

This barbarous expedient had been conceived and 
practised by the Directory against the insurgents of La 
Vcnddc, but the First Consul had pndcd hunself on abolish 
mg It at a pcnod when he was merciful by calculation. 
Now however it was not considered enough to re-establiib 
the pnnaple of the Zam of Bosfaga which had formerly 
been so justly condemned but it was generalised, by 
extending it not only to the family of the refiractory 
conscript, but to his whole commune^ and sometimes even 
to the entire canton. The penalty was one calculated to 
fidl most heavily on the poor for it consisted in having to 
lodge, feed, and pay a certam number of soldiers called 
gamuatra until the refractory mdividual should have 
submitted The tatheis and mothers brothers and sisters, 
of the delinquent, all those m whose houses he might have 
eaten drunk, or slept, and lastly the very commuru itsclii 
were successively made responsible for a purely personal 
offence.^ 

Even these merciless proceedings did not operate 
sufliaently frut to please Napoleon, and the gamnatrts 
were supported by bodies of soldiers, known under the 
name of Itfemal Columns which levied contnbations, and 
spread terror throughout whole dutnets. Such measures 
undoubtedly proved etfrcaaous, but they show what the 
formation of a grande antih then cost, and into what a 
degree of languor the nation bad sunk despite its traditionar) 
taste for military life. Any means were considered good 
in order to elude so severe a service, but, on the other 
hand, so were any means which could be used to force 
men into it and if flight was of little avail, iramumiy was 
no better secured either by those who had retired on half 
pay or who could afibrd to obtain substitutes. Both these 
latter classes were mvanably mdaded after a certain lapse 
of time m new catcgoncs, and it mas not rare to meet 
}'oung men who bad paid three or four times runnmg In 

I See tbc decree* In the Btdlttxn d^t --oltbocgb lomcmtol 
fnoooplcte — oftainimry la Aprils and Sq^terabeT aj iSii 
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order to be exempted, and yet were not on that account 
any more certain of escape 

Even so abridged a statement of the popular sufferings 
shows how dearly the Erench nation paid for the honour — 
which had by this time become a rather doubtful one — of 
having given a master to Europe And even this was not 
all, for the evils created by the ‘ continental system ’ were 
far more cruel That the blockade w'as the direct and 
pnncipal cause of the industrial crisis which exhausted 
France during the wunter of i8ii no one can seriously 
contest, even though it may be admitted that our intermin- 
able wars also contributed towards it not a little One of 
the advantages which Napoleon had discovered in this 
strange plan, after it had been put in force, w'as its creating, 
m favour of France, a sort of industrial and commercial 
monopoly Our manufacturers, m fact, by means of the 
licences and sales of seized goods, received the only raw 
materials, such as cotton, dye-woods, indigo, etc , that were 
admitted upon the Continent, and were consequently enabled 
to mamtain the pnvilege of manufacturing them, besides 
also calculating on the markets of Europe even though they 
possessed no outlet by sea The same applied to all other 
colonial products of which he had contrived to reserve for 
us the exclusive trade, under the restricted conditions to 
which he had reduced it 

On these data, so theoretically reassuring, our manufac- 
turers had ventured upon an extraordmary production On 
the other hand, speculators vied with each other in laying 
m a stock of colonial products, calculated for the con- 
sumption of the whole of Europe But, however just this 
calculation might seem in theory, it could not but prove 
false in practice, because the extraordinary nse in prices 
which followed upon the blockade had not been sufficiently 
taken into account In the first place, the English, owing 
to our measures against neutrals, and by the repressive 
competition, had absolute control of the price of such 
colonial merchandise as they alone possessed, and this they 
sold to the holders of hcences at enormous rates They 
made them pay four or five francs for a pound of sugar 
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that did not cost them more than half a franc. Thus the 
trader provided with a hcence bought hi3 goods at a very 
high pTice , and then had to add to their cost first that of 
the merchandise which he had been obhged to throw into 
the sea, because Napoleon had forced him to eiport it 
though It vras prohi^ted m England, then the very heavy 
sum he gave for the purchase of the hcence itsd^ and 
lastly his own profits. It is easy to understand the high 
figure which goods burdened with similar charge* mutt 
have attained before they reached either our manufactories 
or our shops. The produce of the seizures became equally 
unpurchaseable from the successive duties, especially that 
of fifty per cent, which Napoleon imposed upon them. 

The result was cractly what oaght to have been fore- 
seen, namely, that the goods remained unsold. Their high 
pnees were equrvalent to a premium to smuggleis, who 
reaped all the profits lost by the regular trade. The 
manufacturenj had to stop their worVs the banks that 
advanced money to them, not being repaid their advances, 
had to suspend payment*, and all trade being more or Jess 
mterdependent, and affect^ by the war even those branches 
of It which seemed least subject to foreign influence, such 
as the wool and silt deportments, were mvoircd in the 
common disaster 

Napoleon endeavoared to check the cnsis by an advance 
of some millions, which he cauted to be made to the 
merchants who suffered most without pajing any attention 
to the wise representatJons of MoUien and other competent 
men by whom he was surrounded. He never could bo 
made to admit that bis will, which was capable of achieving 
*o much would have no mfluence on credit Such assist 
once saved no one. He lent as much os r 500 000 francs 
to one single hou*e,' but was soon obliged to rtUnquah 
such aid owing to the enormous amount of the demands. 

The order* for military provisions, and furnlmrc for the 
Imperial Palaces, in some mcararc alleviated the distress of 
the working dosses , bnt even jf all the resource* of the 
government had been exdosively devoted to allaying the 

1 ifotfleo, M IlTiKtAft Trtt*r 
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evil, they would hn\e pro\cd insufnucnl to rc\i\o tiiu stale 
of business The onl) effectual remedy for so minb 
miser) would ha\c been the withdrawal of the measures 
which had brought on the crisis , but that was the one step 
which Napoleon would nc\cr allow to be mentioned On 
the 25th of hlarch iSii the delegates of the Chamber of 
Commerce, headed by the two great manufacturers of the 
day, Martin and Temaux, ha\mg cndta^ourcd to ofier 
some timid observations on the remedies a\)j)hrable to the 
evils from which trade and commerce were suflering, he 
cut them short without allowing them to saj one word on 
the subject of their grievances Launching forth into a 
long and incoherent apology for the continental sjstem and 
for his policy, intermingled with menaces, aimed at Russia, 
which were at least ill-judgcd at a time when he was still 
anxious to deceive her and to conceal his armaments, he 
said — 

‘Merchants were complaining as usual, and )ct it was 
by their fault that the crisis had occurred 'I'licy had 
wished to enrich themselves at any cost, to enrich them- 
selves too rapidly, to win fortunes as one wins a battle, 
instead of calculating on the invariably slow results of labour 
and economy They had no one but themselves to blame 
if they w'ere the victims of their own avidity As to him, 
he had remained faithful to his system, winch consisted in 
subduing England His decrees of Berlin and of Milan 
had been much derided, but nevertheless England was now 
declining, she teas ruined! He had possession of the 
whole coast of Europe, he built five-and-tw'enty ships ev'^ery^ 
year, before long he would have a navy' of two hundred 
vessels, and England would be foiced to submit Until 
then, woe betide any Continental State which would refuse 
to second him ' He would cut with his swoid every 
intrigue that the English might try to concoct wuth such 
powers, he would annex every such state as he had 
annexed all those who had resisted him At Tilsit he had 
favoured the emperor of Russia in return for his promises 
of support, but if those promises were not kept, he would 
go to JdtgOj to Jifoscow, to St Petersbuf g, if necessary ' He 
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was not simply a Kmg of France, he was Emptror of tht 
ConUneni he had aoo ooo ooo francs m the cellars of the 
Tuflcnes. France was the richest country on the globe, 
and m any case he would not change one iota m his 
customs tanflF, of that they might be quite certain, 

A rambling speech like this, which touched upon every 
pomt except the precise subject of the commercial gnevancct, 
produced no other effect tl^ that of informing Napoleons 
astonished hearers that, in addition to his old rooted idea 
of subdumg England by starving Europe, a new idea of 
seeking for a fresh enemy at the extremity of the Continent 
was bcginmng to haunt the Imperial brain. The threats 
aimed at Russia m this unfortunate allocution created an 
immense sensation abroad. For some time the public 
offices and the newspapers were solely occupied m repro- 
ducing It m every vancty and the impression produced 
seemed so bad even to the Emperor himself, that he caused 
a summary of the speech to be published, which amounted 
almost to a retractation. ^ 

It was, however perfectly true, as he had stated, that 
the contmental crisis reverberated m England. That 
country undoubtedly could not fail to feel the effects of 
the general suffenng throughout Europe, were it merely by 
reaction, but the form it took in ^gland was that of 
accumulation and superabundance, which is not exactly 
the same os suffering onsmg from distress. Her docks, 
now become the entrepot of the world, were overflowing 
with merchandise, pnnapally sugar and coffee. The cotton 
trade alone had bemi scnously affected by imprudent spccu 
lations.^ In France the instances of accumulation bad 
occurred only in some manafactoncs, and on the part of 
some privileged holders of foreign produce, whilst c\'cry 
where else, the most utter destitution and confirmt^ 
poverty prevailed In England, on the contrary this 
unusual accumulation of nches and products of every 
description had taken pbee throughout the industrial and 
commercial classes , for, although the destruction of com 

* Report of the Select ConurlUee on tHe lUlc of CoromereW 
Credit Moirb 1811 
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petition had entirely operated m their favour, no sufficient 
outlets could momentarily be found for their goods, how- 
c\er certain they might be of ultimately recovering their 
position m foreign markets Proof of this exists in that 
inexhaustible fund of credit which permitted England to 
borro^^ 1,000,000,000 francs a year, a difficult problem 
truly, and one which the master of Europe could not 
certainly have solved in his favour 

On the 20th of March iSii, precisely when the crisis 
vas at Its worst, that child vas born vhose birth had been 
announced by Napoleon even before he was nedded to 
Marie-Louise, as though nature itself v as one of his subjects 
and but too happy to obey him The same acclamations 
vhich had greeted the Imperial marriage resounded around 
the cradle of the king of Rome, for enthusiasm had long 
since ceased to be more than a machine scientifically 
organised and set in motion at will. But the hopes of 
peace originally founded on the Austrian marriage had 
been too cruelly deceived to allow of their being again 
entertained, and public confidence had no place this time 
in the manifestations of official joy No event ever was 
more loudly sung and celebrated in the churches, the 
palaces, and even the most obscure villages The 10 1 
guns which announced it to Paris were repeated from 
Dantzig to Cadiz, in every spot where we had a regiment 
or a battery of artillery Wellington relates in his corre- 
spondence, with a surprise not far from irony, how an officer 
came to inform him on the part of Massdna, then in full 
retreat, of the inoffensive nature of certain discharges of 
artillery Notwithstanding the warning, he believed, he 
says, that an attack was intended, for it seemed to him too 
improbable that so joyous a demonstration could be made 
by an army that was exposed to such suffering How many 
times had those same guns and those same soldiers an- 
nounced to the world our oaths of ‘ eternal war to tyrants ' ’ 
How could they be supposed now to proclaim anything but 
our never-ceasing restlessness ? and if — as it was said with 
most surprising simplicity — the birth of the Imperial heir 
insured the perpetuity of the regime, what hope could those 
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iinfominate men have of ever beholding the end of their 
woes? 

The Senate and the Counal of State on this occaiion 
came fonvard with their customary adulation * We are the 
first, said the President of the Senate, to bear to the foot 
of the throne the echoes of those transports of delight and 
those shouts of joy which the birth of the king of Rome 
has called forth throughout the whole Empire. Your 
people greet with umvcrsal acclamation ihn new star which 
has nsen on the horizon of France, and whose first ray 
disperses the very smallest shadows of the darkness of the 
future. ^ rhe whole senatorial harangue was In the same 
ecstatic strain, and this passage must not be considered an 
exceptional exaggeration , I quote it rather because no one 
could form a true idea of the abject servility of the public 
authorities of that penod, unless I reproduced the accent 
and dominant tone of the official language. This specimen 
will give an idea of the flights of imagination which must 
have been taken by poets whose professed duty it was to 
go much fiirther Beyond the stars there were but the 
gods, and amongst them it was that they searched for 
comparisons with which to greet the nmvnl of the new 
Mesnah * The Mont tear published numberless paraphrases 
of a celebrated verse — 

Jnm DOTQ proEcnlci coclo dJmlttltnr nlto. — Ughtnlng flailie*, 
the beaten* open anti prcMut thy Itt-cnen beneath the fcalnra of thjr 
aoQ. * 

Owmg to the Legislative Body not being convoked tmtU 
two months bter it missed the opportunity of evincing its 
zeal in flattering its master But on the other hand, it was 
admitted somewhat later to the special honoor of presenting 
its respects to the child itself The president of this 
Legislative Body which was the direct descendant of the 
Constituent Assembly and the Convention went at the 
head of a select deputation to harangue the infant when 

* Speech of Conile Gamier rraldcnl of the Senate Jlairh 32 

i8ii 

* Lt AftV AflwiYiTff (Tmn par Armaixl Coaffe. 

* Debri^re. 
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two months old He spoke to it of the attachment of the 
Assembly, and leceived and transmitted to Ins colleagues 
the answ er made by the gouva nanic > 1 he following are 

the terms m which he reported his glorious mission ‘We 
conveyed to him, gentlemen, the expression of your most 
tender sentiments, mingled w ith such w ishes as the love of 
our children inspires us w'lth lifadamc la gonvemantc 
received them, and thanked us m the name of the young 
prince, regretting no doubt tliat she w'as unable to add his 
personal sentiments to those w'hich she expressed to the 
Legislative Body ’ ^ 

The speech thus delivered beside the cradle of the king 
of Rome was wellnigh the greatest achievement of the 
legislative session of 1 8 1 1 Napoleon, as w'e already said, 
had long since intended to suppress the Legislative Body, 
as he had previously suppressed the Tribunates But, 
before striking the decisive blow' at this phantom of an 
assembly, he washed that ever)' one should be convinced of 
Its inutility He therefore deprived it by degrees of all its 
real attributes, supplied laws by means of decrees, by a 
Senatus-Consultum, or even by mere decisions, and at length 
succeeded m leaving it no business to transact In 1 8 1 1 
this became more evident than ever Hence in 1812 he 
no longer took the futile precaution of convoking a Legis- 
lative Body, w'hose absence was scarcely noticed, so cleverly 
had the public been prepared for the suppression of this 
useless piece of machinery The official reports of the 
session of 1811 form one of those historic monuments 
which most fully exhibit the spirit of the Napoleonic insti- 
tutions, and of the part which Bonaparte wished to assign 
to the national representation, for it w'as then and then 
only, that, having been brought to a state of perfection by 
slow degrees, the Legislative Body attained the definite 
form he had always destined for it — that, namely, of an 
absolute cypher 'The reports of the twenty sittings of 
which the session of 18 ir was composed occupied only 
fifty pages 

1 Speech of President de Montesquieu at the sitting of July 25, 
1811 
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fhe budget, which was the single important matter 
brought before the Assembly was adopted and voted m 
one sitting upon a report consisting of a few lines by the 
Deputy Moll^nis, and without one speech being made 
upon the motiom' The other sittings were occupied by 
the Emperor’s message by a statement of the situation of 
the Empire, dmwn up by the Minister Montahvet , by the 
appomtment of the oflScials , the reports of the works prc 
sented to the Legislative Body the eulogiums passed on 
deceased members finall), by laws authorising alienations 
and purchases or exchanges of communal property, — the 
only legislative busmess that had been left to the repre 
sentatives of the nation. 'When these matterB were gone 
through the deputies retired with the same resignation 
which they bad displayed m assembling, accompaied by 
ironical marks of respect a thousand times sharper in theft 
deosive pomp than the bayonets at whose pomti they had 
once be^ dnven from the Orangery at Sl Cloud. 

Owmg to the very barren results of this session, the two 
Imperial manifestoes which marked its openmg were the 
more commented upon. After casting a glance at the 
situation of Europe, at the late annexations of temtory, — 
which were represented to be the natural consequence of 
the prmaples adopted by the English Government,- — and 
at the progressive diminution of the Spamih insurrection, 
the Emperor alluded to the last battles fought by Wellington, 
and declared that English blood has at length flowed in 
streams. This exclamation was prompted by the wish ol 
his heart, and made a great and lasting sensation m Europe. 
Far from taking mto account the strength which England, 
by flghtmg m the heart of the Peninsula, had imparted to 
Spanish resistance, he looked upon her presence there only 
01 affording him the certamty of conquenng her m Spain 
instead of having to pursue her on the ocean. He foretold 
that a do) was coming when half her Cimflies would be 
plunged into mourning and a clap of thunder would avenge 
Europe and Ana by terminating this second Punic war * 

* attlofi of July 15 18 1 r Arxktves farlmtniatres 
* Spctch Bl ibfl openiDg of the LegUUU e lkx 3 y June 10 iSH 
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And this was all the instruction he had derived from the 
grave events that had just taken place in the Peninsula i 

The 1 epoi t ou the situation of the Empire^ which was read 
at the sitting of June 26, was a mere paraphrase of the 
Impenal message, but its matter-of-fact style proved, even 
better than the message itself, the extraordinary depth of 
Napoleon’s illusions It especially contained an examina- 
tion of the comparative state of France and England, per- 
fectly alarming from its one-sided optimism In France 
everything was going on m the very best manner , the 
continental system had changed nothing in our situation, 
the prohibition of English merchandise had given us the 
markets of the Continent , France might continue in the 
same state for ten years, defraying all her expenses and yet 
not increasing her debt England, on the contrary, had 
closed half her counting-houses, borrowed 800 millions a 
year, and had no resource left but bankruptcy , moreover, 
we soon should have one hundred and fifty ships of the 
line to impose peace upon her, ‘peace which would no 
doubt be useful to us, but was far more to be desired by 
our enemies ' ’ ^ 

The report, like the message, made allusion to Napo- 
leon’s differences with the Holy See, but without giving 
any idea of the insulting manner in which he had behaved 
towards Pius VII personally ‘ If the half of Europe has 
separated itself from the Church of Rome,’ he said, not 
untruly, ‘ it may be especially attributed to the contradiction 
which has not yet ceased to exist between the principles of 
rehgion that are for the universe, and the pretensions and 
interests that only regard a very small comer of Italy 
I have put an end to this scandal for ever, I have annexed 
Rome to the Empire I have granted palaces to the Popes 
in Rome and in Pans If they have the interests of reli- 
gion at heart, they will desire to reside often at the centre 
of the affairs of Christendom It was for this reason that 
St Peter preferred Rome to the Holy Land ’ Montalivet 
completely withdrew the veil by announcing that ‘the , 
Pope’s refusal to institute the Bishops nominated by the 
1 Exposl dc la situation de VEmpiit, June 29, iSil. 
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Emperor had rendered the Concordat null, OTtd V\at tt no 
longer ousted ^ 

The majority of the public waa thus for the first time 
made acquainted with the senous nature of a quarrel, the 
enatence of which they had hitherto scarcely noticed. At 
the same time they were informed that a Council, which was 
about to be held in Pans, would decide ’ whether France, 
Ute Germany should do without on Episcopate. What 
could hare passed between the Pope and the Emperor 
to mducc the Tery author of the Concordat to proclaim 
a transaction null and void on which he bad pnded 
himself so often as a masterpiece of wisdom ? or to make 
the impbcable enemy to all discussion and assemblies 
of his own accord convoke a Council, which was m every 
respect a kind of States Geoenil of the Church of France? 

The cause was not far to seek. It simply lay m the 
fact that Napoleons disputes with the Holy Father had of 
late, from the patient tenaaty of the Pontiff and the violence 
of the Emperor assumed such a degree of exasperation 
that the counsellors of the latter had ultimately by urgent 
entreaty persuaded hun to adopt this middle course, and 
had thus succeeded m diverting him from the dqilorable 
extremities to which he was on the point of being No 
fresh resolve, no new acts on the port of Pius VII had 
provoked his anger Separated from all his adnserx, held 
in captivity at Savona, despoiled not only of all his pnvilegei 
but of all his rights, the Pope continued to use the sole 
weapon that had been left to him for the recovery of his 
liberty by refusmg to institute the bishops nominated by 
the Emperor With the view of forang him to give up this 
purely defensive position, Napoleon had with vti> great 
ingenuity densed a method in which his selected bbbops 
might be instituted provisionally by obliging the Chapter* 
to elect them ns \ncars-CapitulaT thus conferring on them 
a temporary right to administer the dioceses. Phis expe- 
dient, by which institution by the Pope was dispensed with, 
would in the end have neutralised his opposition, if Pnis 
VIL had not sent the Chapters express order* forbidding 

* Statement oo dtoaUem of the Empire, Jane V) l8l l 
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them to elect as Vicars-Capitular any of the bishops so 
nominated This step, which in no ivise exceeded his 
spiritual powers, and was a measure stnctly conservative of 
a right that undeniably belonged to the Holy See, was the 
only one which the prisoner of Savona had permitted him- 
self since the overtures made to him by Napoleon at Savona 
through Cardinals Spina and Caselli. 

Foremost amongst the Chapters which received this order 
were those of Florence, Asti, and especially Pans, which 
had long struggled against a bishop nominated but not 
instituted, namely, Cardinal Maur}', the docile and accom- 
modating instrument of Napoleon’s views This prelate 
was in some sort placed under an interdict by the papal 
prohibition, which found many ardent and zealous promoters 
in the very heart of the Chapter Chief amongst these bold 
opponents was the Grand-Vicar-Capitular, Canon d’ Astros, 
on whom the perilous honour devolved of receiving the 
communications from Pius VII Napoleon suspected his 
intrigues, and having abruptly questioned him m presence 
. of the whole court and the great bodies of the State, 
d’ Astros was confused by the Emperor’s threats and invec- 
tives, and his arrest was instantly decided upon On leav- 
ing the audience chamber, Maury himself took him in his 
carnage to Savary, for that minister, having been ordered 
to arrest him, had confided his honourable mission to the 
cardinal, in order to avoid scandal^ There, under the 
cunning interrogations of the Minister of Police, d’ Astros 
ultimately confessed not only that he had received the 
Pope’s briefs, but had further communicated them to his 
cousin Portalis, Councillor of State and Director of the 
Library Portalis, no doubt, had received that confidential 
communication, but, far from having propagated the offensive 
document, he had apprised his friend Pasquier, the Prefect 
of Police, of its existence, and the only enme he could be 
accused of was that of not having informed upon his 
relative d’Astros 

But Napoleon wished by one stroke to stop what he 
called the scandalous fight of the petty pnesthood {fiiHaille) 

1 Mhnoires of the Due de Rovigo 
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against his authonty ^ He troubled hnnself very little 
whether his gnevonces were legitimate or not, when once 
he had resolvrd to produce some stnrtlmg effect by mtuni 
dation. The higher the rank which the mdindunl he 
intended to strike occupied amongst his special officials, 
the better it smted his plans. In fact, it was necessary to 
aim at the very highest m order to insure the stroke having 
due effect On the 4th of January therefore, at a fall 
meeting of the CounaT of State, affer making some vague 
complaints on the subject of the ecclesiastical intngues, he 
suddenly addressed the trembling Portalis, reproaching him 
m bitter terms for his mgratitude and treachery and then, 
without allowing him time to defend himself or to recover 
from his confusion, ordered him to leave the Council 
Chamber and never again to reappear in iL The unhappy 
Portalis, like a man suddenly struck by lightning, murmur^ 
a few meoherent words, and then losing his head, quitted 
the room, leaving his colleagues, who were dumb with 
terror and humiliation, to face the Imperial wrath, till it 
•pent itself on empty space and silence. Pasquier alone 
ventured to «ay something m favour of the minister who 
was thus sent off m disgrace, and courageously spoke of the 
con6dentml commumcation that bad been made to him. 

This noisy iccne was intended to impress upon offioals 
and magistrates of every degree that obedience was expected 
from them, even to the extent of mforming on their own 
relatives if necessary Still more significant measures ihowed 
the clergy that ecclesiasticB who might prefer to obey the 
Pope rather than the Emperor would be pumshed without 
mercy Canon d Astros was imprisoned at Vincennes and 
kept there until the fall of the Empire, while Cardinals di 
Pietro Oppixom, and Gabnelli, convicted of having orcu 
bted the I^pal manifestoes, were soon affcrwanls shut up 
in the same fortress. The ringleaden in the Chapters at 
Asti and Florence were found gnilty of the same offence 
and sent to the prison of FcncstrcUa, where Cardinal Pacca 
and several other ecclesiastics were already confined- 

But it was futile to strike the instruments, if the hand 
* Napoleon to Prince Eogtnc Jonnnrjr 5 181 1 
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which guided them was allowed to escape. These men, 
after all, were mere accomplices, the true criminal, in 
Napoleon’s eyes, was the Pope But what new chastise- 
ment could he inflict upon a sovereign whom he had already 
despoiled of his States and reduced to the direst captivity ? 
In his first moment of anger the Emperor’s idea was to 
depose the Pope, not from a principality but from the 
Popedom itself A note of his exists, addressed to his 
librarian Barbier, and dated on the morrow of the day upon 
which he expelled Portalis from the Council of State, in 
which he inquires ‘ If there are any instances of Emperors 
having deposed Popes ?”• While waiting to have this doubt 
cleared up, he issued orders to have the prisoner of Savona 
treated with the utmost rigour, desired the few personal 
comforts he still enjoyed to be suppressed, and lowered his 
allowance to that of an official of the fourth rank Nay 
more , he was watched and kept in sight, deprived of his 
carnages, forbidden all communication or correspondence 
with the outer world, his confessor and most special personal 
attendants impnsoned, his papers seized, his writing-desk, 
pens, breviary, and even a leather purse containing a few 
gold coins, all taken from him Finally, as a fit crown to 
such insults, the Fisherman’s Ring, which the agents who 
had conducted the search had not been able to discover, 
was demanded from him by Lagrose, the captain of the 
gendarmerie Such was the base and cowardly persecution 
of an infirm and defenceless old man, to which he was bold 
enough to resort who one day was to complain so loudly of 
the harshness of his own captivity at St Helena, a captivity 
which was mildness itself when compared with the manner 
in which he treated his adversary ^ 

These measures of intimidation, though calculated to 
terrify a clergy not remarkable for firmness, did not solve 
the difficulty, which continued the same as ever The 
Chapter of Pans made protestations of submission and 

1 Dated on January 25, 1811 

2 The above insults have often been imputed to Napoleon’s agents, 
but the inedited letters of the Emperor, which have been published by 
Count Haussonville, irrefragably prove that Napoleon was their author 
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attachment m on nndigmfied address, and the Italian 
Chapters imitated their example with servile readiness. But 
the Episcopal Sees none the less remained vacant, for want 
of the canomcal mstitntion. In his impatience to end the 
matter Napoleon wonld gladly have cut the question short 
by means of the Senate, but his advisers represented to him 
that Cathohcs perhaps might not consider that the authority 
of the Senate was suffiaent for such an act In this way 
therefore, it was that the Emperor was insensibly led on to 
the idea, which at first sight seems so extraordinary, of 
convoking a Council He had always found ecclesi^ci 
so weak and so docile, that he felt certain of ruling a general 
assembly of the clergy and of transfo rming It into a sort 
of Legislative Body for spintnal nflaiis. A well directed 
Council would put an end to the existing diflScuIties, avert 
all danger of schism, permit him to dispense with the Pope, 
and perhaps to govern the Church. 

Before takmg so senous a step, however, it was necessary 
to draw up a programme of the dearest description regard- 
ing the questions which should be submitted to the Coundl, 
and to mquire as to its probable chances of success. To 
enhghtcn himself on this pomt, Napoleon consulted the 
ecdesiastical Committee, which he modified at the same 
Ume by introducing into it some prelates according to his 
own heart, such as Cardinal CasclH and the Abb^ de Pradt, 
nominated but not mstituted to the ArchblihoprK of 
Malines. The questions submitted to the Committee were 
the same which were to be presented to the Coundl For 
instance, all commumcation with the Pope being intermpted 
whom was it necessary to address m order to obtain dthcr 
the dispcnsatioas which he distributed, or the canonical 
institution which he refused to the appomted bishops ? As 
for as regarded the bishops, the question was one of a most 
embarrassrog and compheated nature. 

The forms of theu enthromsation had it is true, varied 
very much in past time<- But no matter how remote the 
penod referred to the mtervention of both the lay and the 
ccclcsiasticnl elements was always to be found in It Fven 
in the da)*s when bishops were dccted, though the foithfal 
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might nominate, it was the Metropohtan who instituted 
them. The simultaneous concurrence of the two distinct 
powers, independent of each other, always existed in it 
Besides, what Napoleon really wished was the suppres- 
sion of one of those elements for the advantage of the 
other , for, m the actual organisation of the pohtical and 
religious powers, the Metropohtan no longer possessed inde- 
pendence sufficient to enable him to exercise an authonty 
which, in consequence of so many successive revolutions, 
had devolved upon the Pope It would have been impos- 
sible to restore the power of institution to the Metropohtan, 
except by releasing him from every tie of dependence 
upon the civil authonty , and even then, in the eyes 
of Catholics, the Church alone would have the compe- 
tence necessary to sanction such a return to primitive 
traditions 

The difficulty was not a new one It was the same, m 
fact, which had fettered the efforts of the Constituent 
Assembly when it was decreeing the civil constitution of 
the clergy Since then, it has reappeared very often, under 
one form or another, and, as it can only be solved by the 
reciprocal independence of Church and State, it is not 
surprising that, even in the present day, governments which 
are more solicitous for then own authonty than for liberty 
of worship should go on aggravating the difficulty by ima- 
gining that they can terminate it by mam force The 
ecclesiastical Committee of 1 8 1 1 could not deceive them- 
selves as to the real significance of the Emperor’s pretensions, 
but they were animated by an immense desire to please him, 
and their answer m its vagueness bears the impress of this 
twofold feeling They expressed profound grief at behold- 
ing aU communication broken off with the Pope, ‘ the 
centre of ecclesiastical unity,’ and their hope of seeing it 
soon restored. They thought that Provincial Councils 
might institute, if the Pope refused to do so, ‘without 
alleging a canonical reason, but the decision of the question 
belonged to a national Council They, consequently, 
desired with aU their heart that such a Council might be 
summoned, though not until they should have sent a depu- 
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tation to the Pope to enlighten hnn on the wants of the 
Church of France. ^ 

In short, the Committee did no more than point out the 
course to be followed, with a view to effect a reconciliation, 
which they must have known to be aH but hopeless. Abb^ 
Emery the most enhghtcncd and eminent of Its members, 
did not conceal from the Emperor that, m all probabnity 
the Pope would never give up his right of institution.* 
Hence, when Napoleon decided on sendmg the deputation 
he did so with very httle eipcctatiOD of success, and far more 
from a secret desire of casting the onus of the evfl on the 
Pontiff’s obstinacy than from any hope of converting him to 
his views. NeveitheldS, he took the most elaborate precau- 
tions for taking advantage of the troubleof mm d into which the 
Pope had been thrown by the mtumdation used against him. 

It was the Emperor s wish that the step on the part of 
the bishops should be represented to the Holy Father as a 
thoroughly spontaneous act of the French Episcopate, and 
that the programme of the Council, of which he himself 
was the sole author should appear as a kind of ultimatum 
addressed to the Pope by the Church of France on the 
pomt of breaking off from Rome. In order to create an 
effect likely to influence the prisoner at Savona, he took care 
to fii the time for the convocation of the Council, bclbre 
the deputation started, m a areolar which was nothing but 
a senes of accusations against Pius VIL He thus seemed 
to have come to a decision beforehand as to a rupture, 
which appeared inevitable, and lefr the Pope no altcma 
tive but to submit or to refuse everj’thmg Moreoi’cr 
he induced nineteen bishops, assembled nt the bouse of 
Cardinal Fesch, to sign a distinct summons, which ap- 
peared to express the opinion of the whole French dei^y 
and in which the Sovereign Pontiff wns implored ‘not to 
rednoe the Church of France to the distressing necessity of 
providing for her own prcscrvatioa * The threat was 

t Pns^MmU rthUfj i tkuivtn «(cUdasUip»e hj Moajgr dc Baxral, 
Aichbiibop ofTowi. ThLi coUcetko rdJem the >Iew» of the Com 
mitlce, and reprodoee* the principal documents drawn op hjr Its leaden. 

> D IIata*oc\ QJc. * De Canal, FnimenU wrkhtftrtt<tUsiasth}t 
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most direct, however well disguised under the form of a 
prayer 

The three bishops chosen to proceed to the Holy 
Father were better known for ability and eminence in 
theolog)' than for independence of character They were 
De Barral, Archbishop of Tours, Duvoisin, Bishop of 
Nantes , and Mannay, Bishop of Trbves They were 
instructed to propose the restoration of the Concordat, 
on the twofold condition that the Pope should consent to 
institute the bishops already nominated, and should exercise 
in future his right of institution vuthin the three months 
following the nomination made by the Emperor, in default 
of which the institution should be made by the Metropolitan 
If the Pope evinced conciliatory dispositions, they might 
propose a more extended treaty to him, grounded upon the 
basis of his return to Rome, on condition of his talung the 
oath to the Emperor Should he object to the oath, then 
they might be satisfied with a simple promise to do nothing 
against the Galhcan liberties, but m such case the Pope’s 
residence would be fixed at Avignon He should receive 
a salary of two millions, have the charges d'affaires of 
Christendom around him, and the enjoyment of his spiritual 
administration, but m any case the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Popes would be out of the question ^ 
The deputies were not to make their powers known, unless 
they found the Pope in ‘ a reasonable frame of mind ’ 

On arriving at Savona early in the month of May 1 8 1 1 , 
the three bishops found Pius VH subjected to the descrip- 
tion of cellular system which Napoleon had inflicted on him 
for nearly five months past, under the supreme surveillance 
of the Prefect of Montenotte, M de Chabrol Everything 
had been so well contrived to intimidate him, that, for the 
moment, he thought that the three prelates had come to 
commence his tnal before the Council They have them- 
selves described how they had to tranquilhse him on this 
point 2 After having calmed his fears by the most earnest 
demonstrations of respect and attachment, they represented 

1 Instructions for the three bishops, Apnl 26, 1811 
2 First letter of the bishops, May 10, 1811 
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to hnn — speaking as if in the name of the clergy — the 
necessity for pnttmg an end to the distressing ntuation of 
the Church of France, and then explained m general terms 
the conditions of settlement, without however immediatdj 
informing him of the promise which the Emperor required 
relative to the Gflllican hberties. 

The Pope, agreeably undeceived as to the fresh seventies 
he had been dreading, shovred a somewhat condliatory dis- 
position, alluded with touching goodness to his old friend 
ship for Napoleon, and spoke without acrimony of the harsh 
captivity to which he was condemned. But he insisted, not 
unreasonably on the impossibility of his coming to any 
deosion, so long as he was not free and surrounded by 
hi3 habitual advisers. On this pomt he was invincible, for, 
every impartial mind must have considered it os a shocking 
abuse of power to force a prisoner to ngn a treaty which 
was destined so profoundly to modify the constitution of 
the Church, while he was separated from his coimcflloxs, 
and subjected to treatment calculated to deprive him not 
only of all mental freedom but also of every means of 
study and careful appreciation of the subject 

In the subsequent interviews the Pope discussed the 
terms of the proposed compromise. He argued with much 
reason that the transfer of the right of irisUtution to the 
Metropolitan after a certom delay was equivalent to the 
suppression of the Pontifical institution, and left nothmg 
standmg but the Emperor’s right He further observed that, 
though personally dnqxiscd never to dispute the Gnllican 
hberties, he could not recognise them, since they had been 
condemned by one of his predecessors but he returned to 
the necessity of his consulting the Doctors of the Church 
before coming to any decision. 

Tbe deputies, however, began to perceive that the old 
man s resistance was becoming less energetic Above all 
he was greatly disturbed by the idea that his refusals might 
cause a schism. His uneasiness brought on loss of sleep, 
and hii healtli always feeble, suffered from his scruples of 
consaencc. From the moment that his resolution began 
to fiilter the entreaties of the prelates became stronger 
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The only intimate confidant whom the Pope then boasted 
was his doctor, who had been bribed by M de Chabrol, 
and did all in his power to support the petitions of the 
bishops, as well as the alternately obsequious and menacing 
language of the Prefect of Montenotte. Exposed to these 
incessant entreaties, and his mind a prey to the sense of 
a lesponsibihty, the weight of which he had no strength to 
bear. Pope Pius VII grew weak, as he did in every critical 
circumstance of his life ^ He consented, not to sign, but 
to accept a note, by which he bound himself, first, to 
institute the bishops already nommated by the Emperor , 
secondly, to leave their institution to the Metropolitan in 
case the Pope should not have exercised his right within 
the space of six months , and thirdly, to examine the pro- 
posals of settlement having for their object the restoration 
of the peace of the Church 

The prelates had no sooner quitted Savona than his 
lively imagination represented to him, with extraordinary 
force, all the consequences of this act of weakness He 
reproached himself for it, as if he had been guilty of a kind 
of simony, a disgrace, or a cnme He desired to retract it 
at once, and had no rest until he sent messengers in haste 
after the bishops, to tell them that the note was only 
a draft, with no definite official character Such inner 
struggles and scruples of conscience, the sincenty of which 
cannot be disputed, sufficiently show how difficult of solu- 
tion was this question of the institution of the bishops, 
especially m the terms m which Nopoleon persisted in 
placing It , m other words, by annulling the spiritual power 
m favour of the civil authority But the Emperor under- 
stood these difficulties so little, or at least took so little 
heed of them, that far from seeming satisfied ivith the extra- 
ordinary and unhoped-for concessions which his artifices 
had wrested from the weakness of the Holy Father, he 
hoped to obtain far better ones from the docility of the 

1 The report of the Prefect Chabrol, published for the first time by 
M d’Haussonville in his remarkable Htsiotte dt I'Eghse jomajue sons 
U pietmcr Emptri., throu s completely new light on the means emplojcd 
by Napoleon to overcome the resistance of Pius VII 
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Members of the CoundL Hence nroac the profound 
silence which he at first imposed upon the three bishops 
relative to the result of their negotiation with the Pope. 
It would be quite tune enough, he thought, to fall back 
upon that negotiation as a last resource, should the assembly 
not answer his expectations in its readiness to please him. 

The Council of i8ii was, stnctly speaking, not a national 
one m the ordinary sense of the word, smce it mdudcd the 
bishops of Italy besides those of France , nor oecumerucal, 
which Napoleon would have preferred, since it had been 
found necessary to admit the impossibility of convobng 
the bishops of Spam and of some other Cathohe countnes. 
However it was on imposing ecclesiastical meeting, which 
at the same tone offered the Emperor m its component 
parts, every guarantee of submission that be could desire. 
He was personally acquainted with the majonty of the 
prelates, and had put their accommodating dispositions to 
the proof often enough to know that he might count upon 
them. Bat his stnctly mathematical genius committed a 
senous mistake m supposmg that a correct estimate of the 
spirit of an assembly can be made from the sum of the 
individual characters which contribute to form it, and that 
a Council composed of devoted bishops cannot fail to be 
servile. 

Men uruted m one body have, In fact, scruples and sus 
ceptibihties to which os mdiTiduali they arc qmte insensible. 
Thrs It u which makes assemblies so often disappoint the 
cipcctatiODS of those who think they understand them best 
The first sitting of the Coimcil, opened m the name of the 
Emperor on the 17th of June 1811 ended by a solemn 
oath of obedience to the Pope. This oath was in itself 
almost a commonplace formahty but, when addressed to a 
State prisoner m presence of bis persecutor, and resounding 
amidst the silence of bondage, it gave a completely new 
sense to the perilous circumstances in which the Catholic 
Church then stood. It powerfully Impressed the imogma 
tions of oU present, and suddenly acquired the character 
and the accent of a kmd of Oetk cf a sactrdeta! J(u 
Paume, And who was the mover — Involuntary most cer 
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Uinl) — of this ^\cllmgh hostile display? Cardinal Fcsch, 
President of the Council, uncle to the Emperor, and the 
one most interested, both by position and natural inclination, 
in calming the public mind and a\oiding eier)' dangerous 
incident 

'rhe oath, the exclamation ^\hlch accompanied it and 
resembled an explosion of minds long repressed, the pas- 
sionate impulse Mith uhich it iias taken, and the unforeseen 
significance gnen to it, annoyed Napoleon in the highest 
degree On the representation of his councillors he con- 
sented to regard the display as a mere traditional ceremony, 
but on the ^ ery next day he added to the Council t\\ o super- 
intendents in the persons of Bigot dc Prtiameneu 

and iSIarcscalchi, Ministers of Public Worship m France and 
Italy An Imperial message, full of oficnsivc allusions to Pius 
VII , subsequently apprised the members of the Council of 
^\hat i\as expected from their goodwill Having denounced 
the sitiisfct p)oja(s of the Pope, and the fatal effects of his 
bulls, ‘ which had excited general indignation,’ Napoleon 
proceeded to trace the history of his disputes with the Holy 
Sec, carefully abstaining, how'ever, from making the faintest 
allusion to his own violence towards the person of the Holy 
Father He recalled the benefits he had showered upon 
the Church, announced his intention of ‘ providing for the 
transmission of the Episcopate in the manner that should 
be pointed out by the Council,’ and of no longer tolerating 
‘ that a single person should pretend to substitute his 
authority for that of all ’ ^ No one dreamt, either of notic- 
ing how strange this republican maxim sounded in the 
mouth of the author of the 1 8th Brumaire, or of condemn- 
ing the insults which the all-pow'erful Emperor addressed 
to his victim 

But although under the influence of terror, the assembly 
did not conceal its sentiments in the sitting in wdiicli the 
address in answer to the message was discussed ‘ Vdiat ' ’ 
exclaimed Dessoll, Bishop of Chambdry, ‘ we are discussing 
an address, and there is no question in it about the liberty 

1 Discoins P Olivet ture, given by the Emperor to the Mmister of 
Public Worship, June i8, i8ii 
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of the Pope 1 Let ns all go if necessary, and throw otir 
selves at the EmperoPs feet to ask it of himl ^ This 
onitoncal cratbunst produced an indescribable effect upon 
the assembly Rising at once, amid loud applause, ^cy 
proposed to go at once to Sl Cloud, there to petition the 
Emperor , nor was it without great diflSculty that Cardinal 
Fes^ seconded by some obsequious and cautious prelates, 
at last succeeded m postponing the proceeding. 

Napoleon, more and more disappomtcd and irritated by 
the utterly imexpected though timid independence which 
he encountered amongst the members of the Council, testi- 
fied his displeasure by refusing to receive their address. 
He reminded them, harshly that he cqiectcd the settle- 
ment of the canomcal institution and nothing else giving 
them aght days m which to decide the question. It was 
necessary therefore, to set about the examination of this 
most delicate difficulty as quickly as possible. At the first 
sittmg of the committee chosen to consider the question, 
a capital objection presented itselfi to which very little 
attention had been hitherto paid. In the matter of the 
Institution two rights existed, that of the Emperor and that 
of the Pope, Now a national Council, no matter what its 
authority, is restricted by its nature Is it then competent 
to decade upon a right which belongs to the Holy Sec? 
It 11 clearly evident, even from the Galhcan pomt of view 
that such a power ought only to appertam to the Churdi 
itself or m other words, to an oxaimenical Conndl 
Divided between a sense of duty and a fear of exasperating 
the Emperor the committee spent several days m seekmg 
for some means of conciliating the contradictoiy opimoia, 
or rather the very opposite mtercsts, at play in this debate. 
But oAer long vacJlation the partuans of the CounaTii 
incompetencjr — namely the bishops of Toumay Bourdcaox, 
and Ghent — prevailed over the champions of Imperial 
omnipotence, Fesch, Duvouin, and BairaL 

Seeing; therefore, the impossibility of attaining any rciult, 
and the little effect produced by lus mecn against those 

« JottmaJ of the BUbop of Ghent, Moojcr dc Broclie ptjUubed 
by M de HcumoinrOIa 
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whom he called ‘the beadles of the Church,’^ Napoleon at 
length decided on making knoira to the committee the 
concessions ^\hlch the three bishops sent as deputies to 
Sa^ona had obtained from the Pope The transaction 
being thus proposed \\ith the consent of the Holy See, it 
seemed as though every obstacle were removed But the 
tardy communication was not as successful as w'as hoped, 
either because the very delay roused suspicion, or because 
something had transpired as 0 the change which had taken 
place in the mind of Pius VII The committee, at first 
converted to the Emperor’s ideas, almost immediately after 
^c^erted to its onginal feeling as to the incompetency of 
the Council It consented, however, to accept the decree 
proposed in the name of the Emperor, but expressly stipu- 
lated that It should be submitted to the Pope for his appro- 
bation On the loth of July 18 ii the Council met again 
to hsten to the reading of the report by the Bishop of 
Toumay, who constituted himself the interpreter of the 
opinions of the committee His conclusions spread trouble 
and agitation in the heart of the Assembly The partisans 
of the Pope and of the Emperor began a senes of mutual 
recnminations, alternately reproaching each other with usurp- 
ing either the nghts of the Church, or, on the other hand, 
the bull of excommunication , until, finally, the Archbishop 
of Bourdeaux exclaimed, ‘ If a Pope cannot excommunicate, 
then blame the Church w^hich has so established it !’ 

This was far more than the partisan of the pcnver of all 
as against the pow er of one alone could tolerate , and tliese 
words were the death-warrant of the national Council On 
the morrow an Impenal decree appeared announcmg its 
dissolution Napoleon had, it is true, wished for a Council, 
but on condition of its always being of his opinion, the 
prelates, how^ever, had strangely forgotten this essential 
point of the part they had been called together to perform 
The three principal leaders of the opposition — the bishops 
of Toumay, Ghent, and Troyes — were arrested and thrown 
into the dungeons of Vincennes, without its being possible 
to accuse them of any crime but that of having expressed 
1 Life of Cardinal Fescli by tbe Abbe Lyonnet, vol 11 
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and maintamed an opinion winch they had been aaked to 
give. But this conduaion, after all, was the logical conse 
qucnce of a system totally incompatible with the existence 
of any fiee assembly It was, in fact, the rSth Bromaire 
against the representatives of the Church, and a sequel to 
the 1 8 th Brumaire against the representatives of the nation. 
And Napoleon who had tned to what extent fear would 
operate as a parliamentary influence, was preparing to 
extract the same advantages from the trembling remnants 
of the purified Council which he had denved from the 
dispersed members of the C^nsalSf after his Ccu^ (PEiat 
Far finm considering what had passed as a defeat, he 
looked upon himself ns definite master of the position, 
for he no longer had to deal with convictions, but with 
despondency He resolved to act, not upon an assembly 
— which even when most amenable is always restless — but 
upon each bishop separately persuaded, from his know 
ledge of thor tunid natures, that he would be able to make 
them, as indrnduals, say the ray opposite of what they 
had affirmed m combination. The method by which this 
lamentable conversion was effected may easily be guessed 
when It IS known that he employed the combined action 
of hiS Minister of Pubhc Worship and his Minister of Police. 

* It was then, writes Savory with an ingenious euphemism, 
that the Emperor ordered me to turn ifu attentioK ef Mjr 
gdmnisiration towards the Connefl, which he had hitherto 
expressly desired me to leave to himself ^ Under such 
inspiration — certainly not that of the Holy Spirit — the 
members of the Counal one after the other to the number 
of eighty five, signed a decree giving the power of canonical 
Institution to the Metropolitan, if withm the space of sue 
months the Pope had not made use of his right This 
decree was to be submitted to the Pope for his sanction , 
but in case he should refuse it, the Coundl was to go on 
Honourable conduct was never disavowed by a more dis- 
graceful retractation. When this was accomplished the 
unfortunate prelates, humbled and ashamed of their own 
weakness, were agam convoked in Counal on the 5th of 
* ^^CTTJo^r• of the Doc tie Drogfle. 
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August 18 1 1 Victors and vanquished again met face to 
face, both having equal cause to blush, the one side for its 
victor)^, the other for its defeat The)' then voted the decree 
witli douncast looks and in silence, as though overpowered 
by the v eight of such a public retractation 

Early in September a new deputation, composed of 
cardinals and bishops, went to Savona to submit the decree 
of the Council to Pius VII When presenting him the 
summar)' of the deliberations of the venerable assembly, 
the prelates carefully avoided infonning him of the per- 
suasu e means which had been employed to convince them 
Beneath the influence of these chosen counsellors, who were 
unanimous in recommending him to be prudent, and urging 
the necessity of making concessions, the Holy Father, whose 
first impulse had been to return to and maintain his old 
theme, ‘ that he could decide on nothing so long as he was 
not free,’ again abandoned that ground upon which he 
was so strong, and followed the suggestion of the Council 
with resignation, and with a more tranquil conscience, since, 
as a pretext or excuse for his own weakness, he could now 
point to the example of so large a number of the Princes of 
the Church He gave his approbation to the decrees of the 
Council m the form of a Brief addressed to the bishops, 
with the addition of certain reservations on the subject of 
the Galilean doctrines 

Such concessions on the part of the Pope were an un- 
hoped-for triumph for Napoleon He had gained his cause 
most thoroughly, and it now depended on himself to turn 
his success to account by putting an end to so dangerous 
a quarrel But these advantages were of trifling moment 
compared to those which he hoped to obtain later He 
certainly hastened to profit by his victory, by causing the 
decree of the Counal to be registered as a Law of the 
State, and having the nominated bishops instituted But 
he reserved to himself the right of referring the pontifical 
Brief to the Council of State, as containing restrictions con- 
trary to the pnnciples of the Galhcan Church. 

Napoleon — more deeply absorbed from day to day m 
his preparations for war against Russia, and convinced that 
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such a war was about to bnng him an increase oT^resti^ 
greatness, and strength, unprecedented m the history of the 
world — abstained from answering the affectionate letter m 
which Pius VLL announced hi* decunom He left the 
afiairs of the Church m ojieyance imtil the time when, to 
use his own expression, the Empire of the West being 
restored, the Popes would resume the modest position they 
had occupied under the Emperors of the West ‘ Empire 
of the West and ' Emperor of the Contment were expres- 
sions mccssantly on his bps, and betraying the fixed ideas 
that possessed his mmd. Our diplomatic relations with 
Russia had entered upon a new phase — one which, m Napo- 
leon 8 reign, was the mvanahle forenmner of approaching 
hostflities. From the penod of secret armaments, concealed 
beneath protestations of affection, he bad abruptly passed to 
the ostentatious display of his forces accompanied by open 
menace. The calm, steady moderation of Alexander had 
always made him beheve that m the end he should succeed 
m mtnmdating hum Moreover Napoleon could no longer 
avoid seemg the uselessness of all efforts to throw him on 
the wrong scent as to facts that were patent to the whole 
of Europe. 

He consequently changed hts tactics, and owned to Kou 
raljne that his preparations were Intended against Russia 
adding, that when he had alleged ha fear of an English 
expedition to the Baltic, he had used it only os a prtaci * 
an admission httle calculated to inspire confidence m the 
future. At the same time he mstructed Lauriston to de- 
clare to the Emperor of Russia that Napoleon had armed, 
that he would go on arming still, that he had spent one 
hundred millions extra, that he could spend one hundred 
more without touching ha reserves, that he would soon 
add to the ranscnption of i8ii that of 1813 that he 
had raaed thirty thousand horse, that all ha allies were 
rmitatmg his example — but that he was stfll always ready 
to listen to every proposal which might not be mcompa 
ubie with ha honour * 

* Dopatdw* from iMnee Kcwralhre, dilcd >Uy 7 iSit Ar 
ekrea Rusut • NapoJeon to Marctc, June ai iSll 
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Unfortunatel}', what he declared incompatible with his 
honour "u as preciselj that nhich alone could satisfy Russia , 
namel)', either the simple restitution of the States he had 
seircd to the detriment of the duke of Oldenburg, 01 
compensation therefor, consisting of that portion of Poland 
uhich he had given to Sa\ony As these preliminary 
demonstrations seemed to produce little impression on the 
Cabinet of SL Petersburg, which appeared to be quietly 
intrenching itself nithin its defensive system, Napoleon de- 
termined to follow them up by some public act, as though 
a scandal of that kind vould give more solemnity to the 
^^ammg In the grand reception, therefore, of the 15th of 
August iSii, after the fireworks were over, the Emperor, 
according to his custom, A\as making the round of the salons 
in the Palace of the Tuilcries, filled that night to overfloi\- 
mg with a brilliant throng, when, on reaching the throne- 
room, he went straight up to Kourakme Then, taking 
him aside, in presence of all the foreign ambassadors, he 
rapidly addressed to him one of those famous challenges 
which periodically announced to Europe that a new war 
had been resolved upon It was exactly three years, to a 
day, since Metternich had undergone similar treatment, and 
no one had forgotten the consequences His attack, the 
violent portion of which had been studied beforehand and 
which lasted upwards of two hours, ^ naturally consisted of 
one long accusation admitting of no answer, a fact m itself 
sufficient evidence of its impropriety and bad taste For 
an ambassador, w'ho was required to w^eigh every word and 
to be careful above all not to commit his Government, it 
w'as impossible to accept a diplomatic discussion on such a 
spot, before such an audience, and opposed to such an 
adversary He was condemned to receive every blow', 
w'lthout being able to return a single one , and Napoleon, 
abusing the privilege of his owm position, enjoyed the em- 
barrassment of his adversary, as though it were a first victory 
obtained over the power which had incurred his anger 

In this long attack on Russia Napoleon recapitulated 

1 Archives Russes Despatch of Prince Kourakme, dated August 
15, 1811 

VOL. IV 2 H 
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all his gneT?anc«s, trae and false. He complained that 
preparations for war had been the only answer to the 
advances he had made daring the last six months, and to 
his offers of mdcmnity to the date of Oldenburg who 
after all, if not his subject was at least his vassal, belonging 
much more to France than to Russia, as he was a member 
of the Confederation of the Rhine. Such on mdemmty 
they no doubt wished to get m Poland, but he never 
would give up one mch of that temtory , and their not 
accepting a portion of Germany meant that they wished for 
war Hence the preapitate armaments of Rnssia, the 
recall of troops from the Danube at the bone they were 
reqmred there more than ever against the Turks, and at 
the risk of bemg defeated by the latter as they had been 
m fact before Rustschuk. Such being the case, how could 
they hope to make him bcheve they did not wish for war? 
As for hivu, he vms a man of that nature^ that when ht did 
not understand^ he mistrusted! Therefore, he had armed m 
his turn, armed for his defence. But, although he had mere 
menty and more resources than Russia be could not continue 
to make such saenficea for even A time would come 
when the measure would be full, and when he would be 
forced against his will to draw the sword. Howc\-cr 
he persisted m not desumg war although he could soon 
place 600 000 men m bne against Russia, whfle at the 
same time continmng to send 25 000 annually to Spaiu 
If they reached this pomt, if this fatal war were to take 
place, Alexander and Romanioff would alone be responsible 
for the evils it would cause, for they might know well 
enough when it began, but no one could tell when or how 
It would end- On that pomt they seemed to labour under 
inconceivable blindness. They bad the verity at Sl 
P etersburg tk^ tcere like a hart which has been shot in the 
head and turns round without knowing where he is going to 
But they ongbt to remanber that he was not accustomed 
to be drfeated they ought to recollect the fate of Prussia, 
who had also once wish^ to rush on her rum P 

* AfxJktva Rnrsa Dopalcb of Piioce Kooraklric doled \trgmt 
15 iSit 
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Before the Emperor had finished his long scolding 
harangue, the salom of the Palace had grown empty, and 
all the witnesses of this painful scene had glided away one 
by one, with the exception of the Ambassadors of Austna 
and of Spain, — a mute but significant protest, so well de- 
scribed m Talleyrand’s charming mtticism, ‘ "What a pity that 
a great man should be so lU-bred ' ’ Poor Kourakine, still ill 
from the effects of the bums he had received in the fire at 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s Palace, and suffering great pain, 
remained standing during this volley, ‘ without,’ as he him- 
self vTOte, ‘appearing for one moment either downcast, 
uneasy, or impatient, but motionless, with the calmest 
aspect, and a smile always playmg on his mouth ’ ^ 

Next day the whole world knew that a rupture ivith 
Russia had become imminent Matters had now reached 
a point at which hostihties would at once have commenced 
had the season been less advanced The threats which 
Napoleon had thus pubhcly levelled at Russia in no degree 
modified the attitude of that power They had no other 
result than to induce Alexander immediately to declare to 
Lauriston ‘ that he would refuse all indemnity in Poland, 
and that he held strictly to the restitution of Oldenburg ’ 
Peace, however, continued to be spoken of, and those 
pretended negotiations were kept up, in which each side 
only tries to place his adversary m the wrong, resembhng 
the first essays in fencing, where two combatants cross their 
swords They even went so far as to propose disarmament/ 
the two Emperors mutually saying they were ready to 
consent to it, while both redoubled their activity in pressing 
forward their preparations Alexander’s disarmament con- 
sisted m ordering a levy of 100,000 men, and Napoleon’s 
m calling out the conscnption of 1812 They persisted 
likewise in swearing m the strongest manner that neither 
would be the first to draw the sword, while Alexander 
announced the departure of a new negotiator commissioned 
to settle everything, and Napoleon pretended to attach the 
utmost importance to the arrival of that same diplomatist, 

^ Aichtzcs Rttsscs Ibid 
2 Napoleon to Marot, Nov 6, iSii 
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who, however never cama All this was only lo much 
pretenca In reality neither the one nor the other wished 
to dmw back but each felt the enormity of such a war, 
and Its mevitable and mcalculahle results, and each endca 
voored to avoid at least the immediate responsibihty of it 
On this ground Napoleon did not maintam his advantage 
any better than on that of stnet right , for if Alexander still 
said, as he contmued to say to the very last, ‘ I will not 
attack, I shall defend myself Napoleon was beginmng to 
say They will force me to attack m order to defend 
myself 

Henceforward, secure of having the whole of Europe 
with him, even the governments of Prussia and Austna 
which he had treated with such merciless rigour he became 
more confirmed m his designs fiom the certamty of havmg 
collected every chance of success on his side. He even 
began to calculate the resources which the war wcrald place 
m his hand Not only ought it to give him the donumon 
of the world, but likewise a means of restoring his finances 
I shall make this war for a pohtical obje^ but also for 
the sake of my finances. Have I not always rc-establisbcd 
them by war? he wrote, m answer to the representations 
of his Ministers, Gaudm and MoUicn,* It is allowable to 
suppose, from some remarks which occasionally escaped 
hi^ and from his imwonted delay m coming to a 
decision, that some apprehension os to the ultimate issue 
of the enterprise occasionally flitted across his mind. The 
immense cstent of hts preparations, however and the 
extreme precision of his calcubtions, which included and 
foresaw everything, only serv^ the more effectually to hide 
from him the snare into which he was about to Ac 
cording to all the positive data of the fomudable problem 
was he not certain to solve it to his advantage ? For had 
he not supenonty m numbers, in resources, in troops and 
m generalship ? 

From this point of view the only decisive one m his 
opinion, his victory might m some sort be proved saentlfi 
call) But were there no other dements to take into 
» (U MoUkn 
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account, equally real though less kno\Mi? Alongside that 
ofhcial Europe A\hich prostrated itself so low at his feet, 
was there not another Europe, the people themselves, 
menacing, irritated, impatient to rise against him ? Along- 
side the force of armaments, was there not the force of 
patriotism, loi e of liberty, hatred, national vengeance ? In 
fine, were there not, abo\e the resources of regular tactics, 
the surprises, terrible as they were unforeseen, of those 
tactics of despair which the Spaniards had already proved 
to be so efficacious ? 

All this latent energ)' — which w'as nothing else than the 
tardy reawakening of the moral forces of European society 
— counted for nothing in Napoleon’s eyes Had it not 
been by dcnjing their existence or by trampling them 
under foot that he had built up his fortune to such a 
height ? How then could he attribute a power to them at 
that date, which he had in\ariably refused to them hereto- 
fore? Warnings and cautions were not, however, wanting 
to him He had been at sc\eral different times informed 
of the desperate plans of Russia and her savage resolve to 
destroy all around him, provided he could be involved in 
the destruction of the Empire He w’as cautioned, wnth 
even more earnestness, of the German conspiracies Alquier 
transmitted to him from Stockholm a significant remark of 
Alexander’s ‘ If the Emperor Napoleon should experience 
a reverse, the whole of Germany will rise to oppose his 
retreat, or to prevent the arrival of his reinforcements ’ 
His brother Jerome, w'ho was still better situated for know'- 
ing w'hat was going on in Gennany, informed him, in the 
month of January 18 ii, of the proposal that had been 
made to him to enter into a secret league against France, 
but the only thanks he received from Napoleon was reproach 
for having encouraged such overtures by his equivocal con- 
duct^ Jerome, how'ever, returned to the subject in July, 
and again in December 1 8 1 1 — 

‘ If any persons speak to your Majesty of tranquillity and 
submission, they deceive you Excitement exists in the 
highest degree, the wildest hopes are fostered and nursed 
1 Correspondence of Kang Jerome, vol v , January 16 and 21, 1811 
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With enthnamm , the example of Spam is eTer)-whcre 
welcomed, and should war breik out, every country situated 
between the Rhine and the Oder will be the focus of a vast 
and energetic msurrectiom ^ Marshal Davout and General 
Rapp transmitted him identically the same information 
from Hambuig and Danbdg. But, far from encouiagmg 
such confidential commumcations, Napoleon was imtated 
by them, either because he dedined to question the 
possibihty of success, or that they seemed a kmd of slur 
cast on the mfallibihty of his genius. 

There is nothmg m common between Spain and 
Germany ' he wrote to Davout, There is no cause 

for fear even were Germany as large as slothful, as much 
addicted to assassination or given over to the monks, as 
the people of Spam, where there ore 300 000 monks. 
Consider therefore, what have we to dread from a people 
who ore so prudent, so reasonable, so cold, so tolerant, so 
httle rncUned to excess of any kmd, that there is no instance 
of a man havmg been assassinated m Germany donng the 
war If there were any stir m Germany it would be tn our 
favour and against the petty pnnees I Rapp s mforraatjon 
met with even a worse reception I do not know why 
Rapp meddles m what doa not co/urm kttn IVhat 

makes hun talk of i\hat passes m Hungary and of the 
spirit which animates the Confederation and those countnes, 
he who 13 far away from them ? / bog you wiU not piact 
such rhapsodies under ntj eyes My tune is too prcaons to 
waste on such twaddle. It only serves to make me 
lose my time and to soil tny mind by absurd pictures or 
suppositions. * 

In presence of such hallucination, amsed by pndc and 
infatuation we seem to hear Macbeth in his dclimim 
insulting the messengers who announce to him the approach 
of the enemy's armies — 

Bring me do more report* j let them fly all r 
The mind I t»ay by tod the heart I bear 
Shall Derer tway nJth dooU or i h a lte with f«r 

* Jerome to Napileon, December 5 181 1 
^ Ntpoleon to Daroot December t l8ia 
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In the same way had this upstart, tins great calculator, 
this obserxer, once so full of penetration and so prompt to 
seize exer) circumstance xxhich could scrx'c him, now’ ended 
by falling into a passion, like a child, against the tianquil 
and soxercign power of facts Facts xvhich had the 
misfortune to displease him he x'lewcd as non-e\isting , or 
rather he treated them as rebellious courtiers, whom a 
great king suppresses and dismisses by driving them from 
his presence He no longer deigned to enter into any 
discussion with the force of things An obstacle ceased to 
exist from the moment that he had refused to see iL And 
this XX as the result of ten ) ears of absolute pow er ! One day, 
howcx'cr, at the close of this xerj' jear 1811, xx'hich ended 
under sucli sad auspices, a ray of wisdom and reason 
flashed across the mind which xx’as already tottering, and 
Napoleon xxTote to his librarian to ask him ‘ for the most 
detailed information obtainable upon ihe Campaign of 
Cliarhs XII in Poland and Russia What lessons m the 
name of Charles XII. and the disastrous recollections of 
Pultowa' It xvas no chance which brought that prophetic 
name beneath his pen What ought he to have seen in it ? 
A presentiment ? a last w’aming gix’en him by fate ? He 
probably rather found in it an opportunity for applauding 
and exalting himself at the expense of the Sxvedish adven- 
turer ' The impressions to xvhich the perusal gave rise in 
his mind have remained unknoxvn, but his acts sufficiently 
prove that the lesson xvas lost To him xx'ho is determined 
to perish, everything — even an instrument of salvation — 
becomes a snare and a danger 


^ Nipoleon to M B'lrbicr, December 19, 1811 
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